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PREFACE 

Most  of  the  material  presented  to  our  readers  in  this 
volume  relates  to  the  beginnings  of  Buffalo  and  neigh- 
boring region.  It  is  a  collection  of  miscellany,  both  narra- 
tive and  documentary,  bearing  on  one  phase  or  another  of 
the  work  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  the  personality 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  the  founding  of  the  present  city  of 
Buffalo,  and  various  aspects  and  conditions  of  its  pioneer 
days.  Much  of  this  miscellany  is  drawn  from  the  manu- 
script collections  of  the  Society. 

The  leading  paper,  and  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
volume,  is  Dr.  G.  Hunter  Bartlett's  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  the  work  of  Andrew,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Elli- 
cott.  His  study  should  clear  away  the  misstatements  and 
uncertainties  which  characterize  most  of  the  accounts  of 
the  founding  of  the  National  capital  and  the  making  of 
the  original  survey.  It  clearly  shows  the  part  borne  in 
that  work  by  Major  L'Enfant,  by  Andrew  Elicott,  and 
others;  also,  the  source  of  certain  features  in  the  street 
plan  of  Buffalo,  which  in  some  degree  resembles  the  plan 
of  Washington.  Dr.  Bartlett  has  included  in  his  study  a 
number  of  documents,  heretofore  unpublished,  of  prime 
importance  in  relation  to  our  regional  history.  The 
Buffalo  Historical  Society  is  under  deep  obligations  to 
him  for  so  notable  a  contribution. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  Society  in  these 
Publications,  seeks  to  make  them  a  repository  of  trust- 
worthy material  relating  to  the  history  of  our  home  re- 
gion. It  is  our  province  to  seek  out  and  publish  docu- 
mentary material,  if  these  documents  are  of  intrinsic 
value  to  the  historical  student.  Our  aim  is  not  merely  to 
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present  pleasing  narrations,  though  that  has  often  been 
done.  The  guiding  purpose  is,  to  make  of  this  series  of 
Publications  a  trustworthy  encyclopaedia  of  information 
in  the  local  historical  field — nor  do  we  give  a  narrow 
meaning  to  the  word  "local." 

The  William  Hodge  papers  deal  for  the  most  part  with 
the  pioneer  period  in  what  was  then  an  outlying  neighbor- 
hood, not  included  in  the  original  village  of  Buffalo.  The 
manuscripts  from  which  they  are  drawn  have  long  been 
in  the  keeping  of  this  Society.  Acknowledgment  for  co- 
operation is  here  gratefully  made  to  Mr.  William  C. 
Hodge,  grandson  of  the  pioneer  William  Hodge,  and  son 
of  the  writer  of  the  reminiscences  which  constitute  a 
pleasant  and  valuable  portion  of  this  volume. 

Numerous  minor  papers  and  memoranda  help  to  recall 
the  pioneer  days  and  preserve  the  record  of  events  here- 
abouts ;  and  the  whole  is  submitted  in  the  confident  belief 
that  this  volume  will  be  found  a  not  unworthy  successor 

of  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

F.  H.  S. 
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ANDREW  AND  JOSEPH  ELLICOTT 


THE  PLANS  OP  WASHINGTON  CITY  AND  THE  VILLAGE  OP 
BUFFALO  AND  SOME  OP  THE  PERSONS  CONCERNED. 


BY  DR.  G.  HUNTER  BARTLETT 

About  two  years  ago  an  old  friend  living  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  asked  me  to  give  him  a  brief  account 
of  Andrew  and  Joseph  Ellicott  and  the  plans  of  Wash- 
ington City  and  the  Village  of  Buffalo.  This  paper  is 
based  upon  my  reply. 

Mr.  P.  Lee  Phillips,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Maps,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  states  in  his  "Beginnings  of  Washing- 
ton," published  in  1917 :  "That  the  location  of  the  City 
of  Washington  was  made  the  subject  of  many  adverse 
criticisms  is  seen  by  the  opinion  expressed  in  books,  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  of  the  day.  Washington's  influ- 
ence and  autocratic  power,  which  he  wielded  in  a  hyp- 
notic manner,  downed  all  criticism  to  the  contrary." 

"Four  great  intellects  stand  out  preeminently  in  the 
founding  of  the  city:  Washington,  L'Enfant,  Jefferson 
and  Ellicott.  To  the  two  former  most  credit  is  due,  while 
the  latter  were  instrumental  in  helping  to  further  the 
great  result." 

The  facts  as  I  find  them  are  as  follows :  In  February 
1791,  Major  Andrew  Ellicott  was  requested  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  at  President  Washington's 
suggestion,  to  go  to  Georgetown  and  begin  the  survey  of 
the  future  District  of  Columbia.  This  work  was  begun 
by  Ellicott,  February  14th,  1791,  one  of  his  acts  being  to 
establish  the  Meridian  of  Washington.  On  June  26th,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  as  follows : 

June  26th,  1791. 

MY  DEAR  SAIXY: — Since  my  last  was  forwarded  by  our  friend 
Adam  Hoops  nothing  material  has  transpired  except  the  return 
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of  the  President  ....  The  Country  thro'  which  we  are  now 
cutting  one  of  the  ten  mile  lines  is  very  poor;  I  think  for  near 
seven  miles  on  it  there  is  not  one  house  that  has  any  floor  except 
the  earth;  and  what  is  more  strange,  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria,  and  George-Town, — we  find  but  little  Fruit,  except 
Huckel  berries,  and  live  in  our  Camp,  as  retired  as  we  used  to 
do  on  Lake  Erie  ....  Labouring  Hands  in  this  Country  can 
scarcely  be  had  at  any  rate;  my  estimate  was  twenty;  but  I 
have  had  to  wade  slowly  thro'  with  six,  .  .  .  this  scarcity  of 
hands  will  lengthen  out  the  time  much  beyond  what  I  intended. 
As  the  President  is  so  much  attached  to  this  country,  I  would 
not  be  willing  that  he  should  know  my  real  sentiments  about  it. 
But  with  you,  (My  Dear)  whose  love,  and  affection,  I  have  con- 
stantly experienced  almost  from  my  infancy,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
make  my  sentiments  known. 

This  country  intended  for  the  Permanent  Residence  of  Con- 
gress bears  no  more  proportion  to  the  Country  about  Philadel- 
phia, and  German-Town,  for  either  wealth  or  fertility,  than  a 
Crane  does  to  a  stall-fed  Ox. 

I  am  My  Dear  Sally  your 

AFFECTIONATE  HUSBAND. 

Early  in  March,  1791,  Major  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant 
who  had  written  to  Washington  in  September,  1789,  ask- 
ing for  the  position,  was  similarly  requested  to  proceed 
to  Georgetown  "where  you  will  find  Mr.  Ellicott  employed 
in  making  a  survey  and  map  of  the  Federal  Territory." 
Major  L'Enfant  was  asked  to  prepare  "drawings  of  the 
particular  grounds  most  likely  to  be  approved  for  the 
site  of  the  Federal  Town  and  buildings,"  and  "to  run  his 
surveys  so  as  to  meet  at  certain  points  those  surveys  now 
being  made  by  Mr.  Ellicott." 

Ellicott  was  born  in  1754  and  L'Enfant  in  1755.  An- 
drew Ellicott  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  recent  accounts, 
as  L'Enfant's  "assistant"  or  "subordinate,"  which  is  not 
a  fair  statement  of  their  relationship.  As  I  have  just 
shown,  each  had  his  independent  sphere  of  work  although 
they  were  of  course  drawn  closely  together  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  city  itself.  Ellicott,  in  writing  his  wife  Aug- 
ust 9th,  1791,  spoke  of  L'Eufant  as  his  "companion":  "I 


expect  my  companion  Major  L'Enfant,  which  is  pro- 
nounced in  English  Longfong,  will  pay  you  a  visit  in  my 
name  sometime  next  week,  he  is  a  most  worthy  French 
Gentleman  and  though  not  the  most  handsome  of  men 
he  is  from  his  good  breeding  and  native  politeness  a  first 
rate  favorite  among  the  ladies." 

Isaac  Boberdeau  was  L'Enfant's  special  subordinate. 
Note  will  be  made  of  him,  presently. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Andrew  Elli- 
cott  was  37  years  old,  had  already  won  distinction  as 
an  engineer  and,  although  a  young  man,  had  been  ap- 
pointed repeatedly  on  State  boundary  commissions  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  men  in  those  states.  He  was 
also  an  astronomer,  a  man  of  general  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  a  prominent  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  had  represented  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore in  the  Maryland  legislature.  Although  of  Quaker 
descent  he  accepted  a  commission  as  Captain  and  then 
Major  in  the  Maryland  Militia  in  1778  and  in  1784 
William  and  Mary  College  had  given  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

L'Enfant  was  a  French  officer  and  engineer,  36  years 
old,  talented  and  full  of  ideas,  but  hot-headed,  obstinate 
and  intractable.  He  had  served  bravely  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and  rose 
from  lieutenant  to  major  of  engineers.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  an  able  engineer,  but  had  had  small  opportunity  of 
showing  his  ability.  Ellicott  was  unquestionably  more 
prominent  as  an  engineer  than  L'Enfant,  and  his  reputa- 
tion continued  to  grow  in  his  succeeding  years  of  bril- 
liant achievement,  while  L'Enfant's  life  after  his  dis- 
missal from  the  Washington  work  in  1792  until  his  death 
in  1825  was  a  pitifully  unsuccessful  one,  due  to  his  lack 
of  control  of  his  unfortunate  disposition.  Aside  from 
his  original  plan  for  Washington  City  there  is  no  record 
of  any  important  engineering  work  executed  by  him. 
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On  March  26th,  1791,  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States 
announced  that  "Mr.  Ellicott  and  Major  L'Enfant  are 
now  engaged  in  laying  out  the  ground  on  the  Patowmac 
on  which  the  Federal  buildings  are  to  be  erected." 

President  Washington  and  Secretary  of  State  Jeffer- 
son were  constantly  and  actively  interested  in  the  work. 
Jefferson,  among  others,  liked  the  rectangular  street 
plan  used  in  Philadelphia,  and  suggested  it  for  the  new 
city.  He  also  furnished  plans  of  the  principal  foreign 
cities.  The  long  distance  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Executive  Mansion  was  one  of  Washington's  suggestions. 

In  October,  1791,  L'Enfant  refused  the  use  of  his  map 
or  plan  of  the  new  city  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  new 
District,  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  lots.  Washington 
wrote  to  the  Commissioners  on  November  20,  1791,  that 
he  had  "heard,  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29 
October  and  with  a  degree  of  surprise  and  concern  not 
easy  to  be  expressed,  that  Major  L'Enfant  had  refused 
the  map  of  the  Federal  City  when  it  was  requested  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchasers  at 
the  sale."  .  .  .  "It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however 
common  the  case  is,  that  men  who  possess  talents  which 
fit  them  for  peculiar  purposes  should  almost  invariably 
be  under  the  influence  of  an  untoward  disposition.  .  .  . 
But  I  did  not  expect  to  have  met  with  such  perverseness 
in  Major  L'Enfant  as  his  late  conduct  exhibited."  In 
the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  Major  Ellicott  as  "a  man  of 
uncommon  talents  .  .  .  and  of  a  more  placid  temper." 

Later,  the  L'Enfant  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  did  not  meet  with  his  entire  approval  and  on 
December  13th,  1791,  it  was  sent  by  President  Washing- 
ton to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  for  its  inspection,  "to 
show,"  as  he  writes,  "what  state  the  business  was  in." 

This  plan  was  withdrawn  and  given  back  to  L'Enfant, 
who  positively  declined  to  make  the  changes  suggested  by 
the  President,  or  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
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missioners.  His  obstinacy  was  virtually  holding  up  the 
work  and,  although  Washington  and  Jefferson  treated 
him  with  patience  and  courtesy,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  he  must  submit  or  be  dismissed. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  plan  was  urgently  needed  for  use 
in  the  sale  of  lots,  and  Ellicott  was  directed  to  prepare 
one,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  the  Commissioners  as 

PHILADELPHIA,  Feb.  23,  1792. 

GENTLEMEN: — On  my  arrival  in  this  city,  I  found  that  no  prep- 
aration was  made  for  an  engraving  of  the  plan  of  the  City  of 
Washington.  Upon  this  representation  being  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  Sate,  I  was  directed  to  furnish  one  for 
an  engraver,  which  with  the  aid  of  my  Brother  was  compleated 
last  monday  and  handed  to  the  President.  In  this  business  we 
met  with  difficulties  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Major  L'Bnfant 
refused  us  the  use  of  the  Original.  What  his  motives  were  God 
knows  .  .  .  The  plan  which  we  have  furnished,  I  believe  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  ground  better  than  the  large  one  in  the 
Major's  hands.  I  have  engaged  two  good  artists  (both  Ameri- 
cans) to  execute  the  engraving,  and  who  will  begin  the  work 
as  soon  as  the  President  comes  to  a  determination  respecting 
some  small  alterations.  In  several  conferences  which  I  have 
had  with  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  subject 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  I  have  constantly  mentioned  the  ne- 
cessity of  system  in  the  execution  of  the  business;  without 
which  there  can  be  neither  economy,  certainty,  nor  decision. 
.  .  .  The  Major  has  both  a  lively  fancy  and  decision;  but  un- 
fortunately no  system;  which  renders  the  other  qualification 
much  less  valuable,  and  in  some  cases  useless,  I  suspect  that 
measures  are  now  taking,  which  will  either  reduce  the  Major  to 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  legal  arrangements,  or  desert- 
ing the  City. 

I  have  drawn  an  order  on  you  for  a  sum  of  money  in  favor 
of  Mr.  George  Grundy  of  Baltimore,  which  you  will  please  to 
consider  as  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  two  Brothers: 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  Great  Respect,  Your  Hbl.  Serv't. 

AND'W  ELLICOTT. 
(Gen.)    THOMAS   JOHNSON,    (Hon.)    DANIEL   CARROLL   and    (Dr.) 

DAVID  STUART,  Esq's. 
(Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.) 


1.   "The  Beginnings  of  Washington,"  P.  Lee  Phillips,  p.  29. 
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This,  the  first  engraved  and  published  plan  of  the  city, 
was  urgently  needed  by  the  Commissioners  for  use  in  the 
sale  of  lots.  It  was  engraved  in  Boston  by  Samuel  Hill. 
L'Enfant's  refusal,  from  a  strange  fear  of  aiding  specula- 
tors, to  allow  the  Commissioners  to  use  his  original  plan 
for  reproduction,  had  caused  ill-feeling  and  unpleasant 
complications,  and  several  buildings  had  been  erected 
which  encroached  upon  street  lines. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Major  L'Enfant 
having  continued  his  obstinate  attitude,  was  dismissed. 
Jefferson  announced  this  on  March  6,  1792,  to  the  Com- 
missioners as  follows : — "It  having  been  found  impractic- 
able to  employ  Major  L'Enfant  about  the  Federal  City  in 
that  degree  of  subordination  which  was  lawful  and  prop- 
er, he  has  been  notified  that  his  services  are  at  an  end. 
.  .  .  Ellicott  is  to»  go  on  and  finish  laying  off  the  plan 
on  the  ground  and  surveying  and  plotting  the  district. 
.  .  .  The  enemies  of  this  enterprise  will  take  advantage 
of  the  retirement  of  L'Enfant  to  trumpet  an  abortion  of 
the  whole.  This  will  require  double  exertions,  to  be  coun- 
teracted."2 

When  L'Enfant  was  dismissed,  early  in  March,  1792, 
he  took  his  original  manuscript  plan  away  with  him  and 
refused  to  allow  any  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  revised  plan  of  the  city  by  Major  Ellicott. 
As  Washington  wrote,  years  afterwards:  "His  obstinacy 
threw  every  difficulty  in  the  way."  After  L'Enfant's  dis- 
missal Andrew  Ellicott  re-drew  the  entire  plan.  As  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  new  District  of  Co- 
lumbia he  was  familiar  with  L'Enfant's  map  of  the  city 
and  he  retained  as  far  as  practicable,  all  of  L'Enfant's 
ideas,  but  made  the  necessary  changes  desired,  and  added, 
with  Washington's  approval,  many  modifications  of  his 
own. 

This  plan   (the  second  engraved  plan)    was  engraved 


"Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  Vol.  Ill,  pp.   336. 
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in  the  fall  of  1792  by  Thackera  &  Vallance  of  Philadel- 
phia and  is  known  as  the  "official"  or  "engraved"  plan. 

Five  years  later  President  Washington  stated  in  a 
personal  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  dated  February 
20,  1797: 

"...  That  many  alterations  have  been  made  from  L'En- 
fant's  plan  by  Major  Ellicott  with  the  approbation  of  the  Execu- 
tive, is  not  denied.  That  some  were  deemed  essential  is  avowed, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  materials  which  he  happened  to 
possess,  it  is  probable  that  no  engraving  from  L'Enf ant's  draughts 
ever  would  have  been  exhibited  to  the  public,  for  after  the  dis- 
agreement took  place  between  him  and  the  commissioners,  his 
obstinacy  threw  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Davidson3  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  L'Enf  ant's  plan  to  Congress  was  the  completion  thereof; 
so  far  from  it,  it  will  appear,  by  the  message  which  accompanied 
the  same,  that  it  was  given  as  matter  of  information  only,  to 
show  what  state  the  business  was  in,  and  the  return  of  it  re- 
quested.4 

On  June  1,  1799,  after  his  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
dency Washington  wrote  in  reply  to  an  inquiry :  "It  has 
always  been  my  invariable  opinion,  and  remains  still  to 
be  so,  that  no  departure  from  the  engraved  plan  of  the 
city  ought  to  be  allowed,  unless  imperious  necessity 
should  require  it,  or  some  great  public  good  is  to  be  pro- 
moted thereby."5 

A  letter  from  three  later  commissioners  to  Mr.  Dennis, 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  headed  "At  the 
Commisisoners  Office,  March  23,  1802,"  states  that 

.  .  .  Major  L'Enfant's  plan  of  the  city  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  13th  December  1791,  by  President 
Washington  for  the  information  of  the  House,  and  afterwards 
withdrawn.  Many  alterations  were  made  therefrom  by  Major 
Ellicott  with  the  approbation  of  the  President  and  under  his 


3  The  Mr.  Davidson  referred  to  was  one  of  the  original  land  proprietors  who 
objected  because  the   changes   made  by   Ellicott   in   the  original   L'Enfant   plan 
had  cut  into  some  of  his  holdings.     He  therefore  claimed  that  the  L'Enfant  map 
was  the  official  one;  but  Washington  decided  against  him. 

4  American  State  Papers,  Class  X,  Vol.  I,  Misc.  p.  334. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  336. 
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authority.  All  the  appropriations  (except  as  to  the  Capitol  and 
the  President's  house)  were  struck  out,  and  the  plan,  thus  al- 
tered, sent  to  the  engraver.  These  changes  from  L'Enfant's 
plan  took  place  in  the  year  1792,  and  the  public  plan  appears  to 
have  been  engraved  in  October  of  that  year.  .  .  .  This  plan  be- 
ing made  partly  from  L'Enfant's  draughts  and  partly  from  ma- 
terial possessed  by  Ellicott.6 

And  in  the  report  communicated  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Dennis,  April  8,  1802,7  he  says : 

Your  committee  finds  that  the  plan  of  the  City  was  originally 
designed  by  Mr.  L'Enfant,  but  that  it  was  in  many  respects  re- 
jected by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  plan  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ellicott,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by 
actual  survey,  which  recognized  the  alterations  made  therein 
and  which  was  engraved  and  published  by  the  order  of  General 
Washington  in  the  year  1792. 

This  plan  was  circulated  by  the  Government  throughout  the 
United  States  and  sent^to  the  public  agents  in  Europe,  by  author- 
ity of  the  Government,  as  the  plan  of  the  city,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  ever  been  engraved  and  published.8 

The  late  Hon.  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  a  grandson  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  was 
director  of  the  United  States  Census  in  1850  and  1860 
and  widely  known  as  a  scholar  and  expert  statistician, 
who  frequently  represented  the  United  States  on  import- 
ant scientific  commissions  abroad.  In  1866  King  Chris- 
tian of  Denmark  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  his  statistical  work.  Mr.  Kennedy  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  pair  of  large  silver  goblets  given  by 
Washington  to  his  grandfather  on  the  completion  of  his 
work  on  the  Washington  plan  and  survey,  and  three 
commissions  issued  to  him  by  the  Government. 

The  plan — "Philadelphia  griddled  across  Versailles" — 
was  carried  out  and  completed  by  Major  Ellicott  in  1792. 
"This  plan  being  made  partly  from  L'Enfant's  draughts 
and  partly  from  his  (Ellicott's)  own  materials,"  to  quote 


6  Ibid.,  p.  333. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  330. 

8  Except,  of  course,  the  first  map  prepared  by  Ellicott  and  engraved  at  Bos- 
ton in  1702,  for  use  in  the  sale  of  lots. 
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the  above  letter  from  the  three  later  commissioners  of 
the  District  to  Mr.  Dennis.  Ellicott  used  his  knowledge  of 
L'Enfant's  plan  "wherever  practicable,  and  as  far  as 
practicable,"  introducing,  of  course,  the  numerous 
changes  suggested  by  Washington,  and  he  combined  all 
these  ideas  with  his  own  personal  material  to  produce 
the  final  completed  plan  of  the  city. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  I  was  shown  recently  a  fad- 
ed, discolored  and  badly  damaged  old  map  of  Washing- 
ton, bearing  L'Enfant's  name  and  stated  to  be  his  origi- 
nal manuscript  plan.  In  1887  a  careful  tracing  of  it  was 
made,  and  this  has  been  reproduced  by  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  as  Chart  No.  3035a.  The 
breaks  here  and  there  in  the  reproduction  are  due  to  fad- 
ed-out or  broken  spots  in  the  original  which  could  not  be 
deciphered.  This  map  bears  L'Enfant's  name  in  small 
letters  and  credit  is  given  to  Ellicott  for  fixing  the  meri- 
dian and  for  the  survey. 

The  "official"  or  "engraved"  map  of  the  city,  prepared 
by  Andrew  Ellicott  and  engraved  by  Thackera  &  Vallance 
of  Philadelphia,  November,  1792,  has  also  been  repro- 
duced in  fac-simile  as  Chart  No.  3035.  These  two  maps 
are  very  similar  in  general  outline,  but  a  critical  com- 
parison will  show  many  changes  and  differences  in  the 
"official"  or  "engraved"  map  as  drawn  by  Ellicott.  [See 
note,  page  48.] 

The  earlier  map  prepared  by  Major  Ellicott  in 
February  1792  and  engraved  by  S.  Hill  of  Boston,  has 
also  been  reproduced  as  Chart  No.  3043. 

Both  of  the  engraved  maps  have  the  original  credit  to 
Mr.  Ellicott  for  the  fixing  of  the  meridian  and  for  the  sur- 
vey, but  the  modified  plan  itself  is  not  signed  for  either 
L'Enfant  or  Ellicott.  Some  criticism  has  arisen  on  this 
account,  but  as  L'Enfant  had  absolutely  refused  to  change 
a  line  in  his  original  plan  his  name  could  hardly  be  used 
on  a  modification  of  that  plan  containing  many  changes, 
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at  least  without  an  explanation,  which  the  authorities, 
indignant  at  the  difficulties  he  had  placed  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  work,  apparently  did  not  care  to  make. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  changes  or  omissions 
from  the  original  plan  were  made  only  with  Washing- 
ton's approval. 

The  original  L'Enfant  manuscript  plan  was  carried 
away  and  retained  by  him  for  several  years  after  his  dis- 
missal, March  6th,  1792;  but  on  December  1,  1796,  it  was 
evidently  again  in  Washington's  hands,  as  he  wrote  the 
Commissioners  on  that  day  promising  to  send  it  to  them. 

On  December  5th,  1796,  the  Commissioners  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the  plan.9  In  a  letter  signed  by 
them,  dated  February  2,  1797,  they  speak  of  having  the 
L'Enfant  plan  in  their  possession  and  state  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  erf  it  "till  about  two  months  ago,"  and 
that  "the  engraved  plan  has  been  the  general  rule  in  our 
transactions."  The  "engraved"  or  "official"  plan  is  the 
one  published  in  the  Fall  of  1792,  with  the  many  changes 
made  by  Major  Ellicott,  which  was  officially  adopted  and 
used  thereafter. 

The  L'Enfant  manuscript  plan  remained  in  the  com- 
missioners' office  until  1798,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Buildings.  In 
November,  1918,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  where  it  now  is. 

On  January  1,  1793,  Andrew  Ellicott  reported  to  the 
Commissioners  "the  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  four 
lines  comprehending  the  Territory  of  Columbia" — the  ten 
mile  square.  His  map,  signed  by  him,  was  engraved  in 
1794  and  a  reproduction  of  it  is  published  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Ambassador  Jusserand  of  France  in  his  book,  "With 
Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days,"  published  in  1916, 
gives  a  sympathetic  account  of  Major  L'Enfant  from 


9   Columbia  Historical  Society  Records,  1899,  Vol.  II,  p.  62. 
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researches  in  France  and  America.  From  this  account 
I  have  compiled  the  following  outline  of  his  life. 

L'Enfant  was  born  in  1754,  son  of  a  French  painter- 
in-ordinary  to  the  King.  He  received  instruction  as  an 
architect  and  engineer  and  possessed  a  commission  of 
lieutenant  in  the  French  Colonial  troops.  In  1777,  when 
he  was  23  years  old,  he  sailed  to  America,  and  in  1778 
was  given  an  American  commission  as  captain  of  engi- 
neers. He  was  wounded  at  Savannah,  fought  at  Charles- 
ton and  made  prisoner,  was  exchanged  in  1782,  and  pro- 
moted to  major.  He  was  at  Valley  Forge  and  drew  a 
pencil  portrait  there  of  Washington  at  the  request  of 
Lafayette.  He  designed  a  hall  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
fete  given  in  1782  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  honor  of 
the  birth  of  the  first  Dauphin. 

In  1783  he  received  a  French  pension  of  300  livres  for 
services,  and  wounds.  He  designed  the  eagle  insignia 
for  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  was  commissioned 
to  have  the  insignia  made  in  Paris,  in  gold.  He  had  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  money  and  got  in  debt  on  his  visit 
to  Paris,  1783-1784.  He  saw  everything  on  a  grand  scale. 
In  1788  he  designed  decorations  for  a  patriotic  parade  in 
New  York  City  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  1789,  he  remodeled  Federal  Hall,  Wall  street, 
New  York,  at  an  unexpectedly  heavy  expense.  He  was 
commissioned  early  in  1791  to  make  the  plan  for  the  City 
of  Washington;  was  dismissed  March  6,  1792.  He  was 
employed  on  plans  for  the  city  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  in  1792, 
but  was  dismissed  after  one  year.  In  1792  and  1793  he 
was  employed  as  an  engineer  at  Fort  Mifflin,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  designed  a  house  for  Robert  Morris,  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  proved  so  costly  from  improvements  and 
after -thoughts  that  at  Morris's  failure  it  was  never  fin- 
ished, and  was  torn  down  for  its  material. 

L'Enfant  declined  the  offer  of  500  guineas  and  land  in 
Washington  from  Congress  for  his  services,  and  as  times 
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grew  harder  with  him  became  very  discontented.  His 
family  fortunes  had  suffered  in  the  French  Revolution 
and  his  lack  of  attention  to  his  own  financial  affairs  made 
matters  worse.  He  neglected  to  collect  his  French  pen- 
sion and  income  due  him  from  property  in  France,  but 
sent  memoir  after  memoir  to  Congress  recalling  his  ser- 
vices and  destitution.  Twice  Congress  appropriated  mod- 
est sums  for  his  benefit,  but  they  were  appropriated  by 
his  creditors.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Military  Engineering  at  West  Point,  but  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment.  In  September,  1814,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer  at  Fort  Washington.  He  ended  his 
days  as  the  permanent  guest  of  the  Digges  family  near 
Washington,  and  died  in  1825.  He  was  buried  on  their 
property.  The  inventory  of  his  personal  goods  and  chat- 
tels was  $46.  In,  1909  his  body  was  moved  and  reburied 
in  Arlington  Cemetery,  after  an  impressive  memorial  ser- 
vice in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  A  handsome  table 
monument  was  placed  over  his  grave. 

Ambassador  Jusserand  states  that  Washington  and 
Jefferson  treated  L'Enfant  with  the  utmost  consideration 
in  the  matter  of  the  troubles  over  the  work  at  Washing- 
ton City,  but  that  his  obstinacy  and  refusal  to  yield  on 
any  point  made  his  dismissal  inevitable. 

L'Enfant  went  so  far  as  personally  to  direct  and  over- 
see the  demolition  of  a  house  begun  before  the  Federal 
district  was  fixed,  which  encroached  upon  one  of  the 
avenues  of  his  plan.  Roberdeau,  his  assistant,  was 
arrested  for  this  act  and  L'Enfant  himself  barely  escaped. 
He  had  a  good  command  of  English,  but  his  spelling  was 
poor  and  still  worse  in  French.  His  lack  of  success  in 
life  was  due  to  his  unyielding  disposition,  his  too  grandi- 
ose and  costly  planning  and  his  increasing  and  almost 
morbid  fear  of  speculators. 

Andrew  Ellicott's  work  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  plan  of  Washington  was  only  a  minor  part  of  a 
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long  and  brilliant  professional  career.  He  was  a  son  of 
Joseph  Ellicott,  senior,  and  was  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  January  24,  1754.  He  married  in  1775 
and  moved  to  Ellicott's  Upper  Mills,  Maryland,  where 
his  father  and  uncles  had  purchased  extensive  tracts  of 
land  and  where  the  family  name  is  perpetuated  to-day  in 
the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  founded  by  them. 

Andrew  inherited  a  generous  share  of  the  mathematical 
gifts  of  his  family  and  was  fortunate  in  having  Robert 
Patterson,  afterwards  vice  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  as  the  preceptor  of  his  youth  and 
at  all  times  his  disinterested  friend. 

Although  of  Quaker  descent  he  accepted  a  commission 
from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  as  captain  and  later  as 
major  in  the  Elk  River  battalion  of  the  Maryland  militia. 

In  1784  he  ran  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  through  an  almost  uninhabited  wilderness ; 
and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
William  and  Mary  College.  In  May,  1785,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  jointly  with 
David  Rittenhouse  and  Andrew  Porter  as  commissioner 
to  locate  the  Western  boundary  of  that  State.  Joseph 
Ellicott,  his  brother,  then  25  years  old,  took  part  in  this 
work. 

In  1786  Andrew  Ellicott  represented  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore in  the  Maryland  Legislature  and  was  elected  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  President.  Ellicott  wrote  many  valuable 
scientific  papers  for  the  society  and  later  became  its  vice 
president.  In  1786,  as  commissioner  for  Pennsylvania,  he 
met  General  James  Clinton  and  Simeon  DeWitt,  Com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  New  York  to  run  the  northern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Tioga  river. 

In  1788,  by  direction  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania,  Major  Ellicott  made  a  survey  of  the 
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islands   in   the   Allegheny   and   Ohio   rivers    within   the 
bounds  of  the  State. 

In  1789,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  run  the  western  boundary  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  it  being  necessary  to  find  out  definitely 
whether  Presqu'  Isle,  now  Erie,  lay  east  or  west  of  the 
west  boundary  of  New  York.  Phelps  and  Gorham  had 
purchased  the  Massachusetts  preemption  claim  to  West- 
ern New  York  and  were  anxious  to  secure  so  desirable  a 
site,  while  Pennsylvania  naturally  wanted  a  port  on  Lake 
Erie.  Andrew  began  this  survey  in  September,  1789,  with 
his  brothers  Joseph  and  Benjamin  among  his  assistants. 
He  wrote  to  Gov.  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania  that  "because 
the  point  which  limits  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  west- 
ward lies  within  th£  British  settlements  on  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Ontario  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  leave  to 
go  within  the  British  lines  to  commence  the  business." 
President  Washington  asked  permission  from  Lord  Dor- 
chester, the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  and  the  request 
had  gone  by  special  messenger;  but  when  the  little  expe- 
dition, Andrew,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Ellicott  and  their 
helpers,  with  General  Chapin  of  Massachusetts,  Frederick 
Sexton,  a  representative  of  Phelps  and  Gorham,  and  oth- 
ers, arrived  at  Fort  Niagara  on  October  21,  1789,  the  com- 
mandant, Lieut.  Col.  Harriss,  refused  to  recognize  the 
official  commission  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to  stay  in 
the  country  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  express  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  or  even  long  enough  to  visit  the 
falls.  He  said,  "Too  many  people  have  seen  the  falls 
already."  He  ordered  them  to  leave  the  country  forth- 
with by  the  nearest  route  to  "the  Genecies."  The  Revo- 
lution had  been  recent  and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  had 
evidently  not  gotten  over  it.  However,  it  is  pleasant  to 
record  that,  before  the  party  had  .gone  100  miles,  Lord 
Dorchester's  permission  was  received,  to  execute  any  part 
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of  their  business  which  might  fall  within  His  Majesty's 
territory,  and  thereafter  they  were  treated  with  polite- 
ness and  attention.  Lord  Dorchester,  by  the  way,  was 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  of  the  Revolution.  Andrew  Ellicott 
reported  the  matter  in  amusing  detail  to  President  Wash- 
ington in  January,  1790. 10  The  result  of  this  survey 
placed  Erie  in  Pennsylvania.  At  this  time  too  the  Elli- 
cott brothers  made  the  first  actual  measurements  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  Niagara  and  of  the  falls  and  rapids. 

Then  came  the  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Washington  City,  already  referred  to.  In  1792  Major 
Ellicott  made  the  survey  by  transit  instrument  which  cor- 
rected previous  surveys  and  placed  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Robert  Morris  purchase  where  it  rightfully  belonged  and 
added  84,000  acres  to  Robert  Morris's  tract.  Augustus 
Porter,  afterwards  Judge  Porter  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
Benjamin  Ellicott,  assisted  in  this  work. 

In  1793-1795  came  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
laying  out  a  road  from  Reading  to  Erie  against  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Indians;  and  in  1796  Major  Ellicott  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  Washington,  a  commissioner  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  possessions  of  Florida.  His  correspondence  with 
the  Spanish  Governor  shows  Mr.  Ellicott  to  have  been  an 
able  diplomat.  He  made  his  report  as  to  the  Florida  line 
to  the  State  Department  in  1800.  Florida  was  then  a 
Spanish  possession  and  the  boundary  work,  undertaken 
for  the  United  States  Government,  was  carried  out  most 
successfully  under  circumstances  of  unusual  danger  and 
difficulty. 

On  its  completion  he  was  made,  in  1800,  Geographer 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  1801  President  Jeffer- 
son offered  him  the  post  of  Surveyor  General  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  felt  obliged  to  decline,  although 


10  See  pp.  22-25  for  this  letter.     The  original  is  in  the  State  Department  in 
Washington. 
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he  is  often  referred  to  by  this  title.  He  declined  the  office 
with  regret,  but  felt  that  it  would  limit  his  activities. 

In  1801  Ellicott  presided  as  vice  president  over  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  the  chair  so  often  oc- 
cupied by  Franklin,  Rittenhouse  and  Jefferson. 

In  1803  he  published  his  Journal  of  the  Florida  sur- 
vey with  its  valuable  maps  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions. This  book  alone  would  have  made  him  noted,  and 
it  has  been  twice  reprinted. 

In  1804  we  find  him  giving  Baron  Humboldt  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1808  Ellicott  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office 
of  Pennsylvania  for  some  years. 

In  April,  1811,  Major  Ellicott  was  appointed  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  determine  the  boundary  line  between 
that  State  and  North  Carolina.  The  survey  was  begun 
October  25,  1811.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  met 
Captain  Lynch,  author  of  the  so-called  Lynch  laws,  who, 
about  the  year  1776  had  organized  the  Lynch-men  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  an  organization  which  had  spread 
throughout  the  Southern  States. 

Lynch  told  him  that  he  had  never  given  a  vote  himself 
for  the  death  penalty,  but  that  in  some  cases  a  man  was 
placed  on  a  horse,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him  and  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  which  was  then  fastened  to  the  limb 
of  a  tree.  When  the  horse  took  it  into  its  head  to  move 
away  the  victim  was  left  hanging  by  his  neck.  This  was 
called  aiding  the  cause  of  justice.  Ellicott  writes  that  "it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  such  proceedings  should  be 
had  in  a  civilized  country." 

Lynch,  he  says,  "had  the  appearance  of  an  antient  ath- 
lete," and  "possessed  a  strong  but  uncultivated  mind  and 
is  hospitable  and  generous  to  an  extreme,  to  which  may 
be  added,  a  great  stickler  for  equality  and  the  rights  of 
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man  as  established  by  law!  So  contradictory  are  the 
ideas  and  conduct  of  the  only  creatures  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  reason  and  judgment  in  the  universe." 

The  Georgia  survey  was  finished  in  May,  1811,  after 
18  months  of  great  hardship  and  discomfort  but,  because 
the  true  line  was  proved  to  be  eighteen  miles  further 
south  than  Georgia  had  supposed,  Major  Ellicott  was 
paid,  unwillingly,  a  sum  which  barely  covered  his  per- 
sonal expenses,  instead  of  the  definite  and  ample  remun- 
eration which  had  been  promised ;  and  the  Legislature 
declined  to  recognise  the  debt. 

In  1814  Major  Ellicott  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point,  a  position  he  held  with  dis- 
tinction until  his  death  on  Aug.  28,  1820. 

In  1819  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  as  as- 
tronomer, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Com- 
mission under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

Andrew  Ellicott  was  honored  with  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Rittenhouse  and 
most  of  the  other  great  men  of  his  time.  He  carried  on 
a  personal  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific men  of  his  day  both  here  and  abroad  and  his  papers 
on  scientific  subjects  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  England  and  the  National  Institute 
of  France  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  He  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
like  his  beloved  friend  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia,  but 
he  had  not  the  art  of  making  money.  One  of  his  old 
Baltimore  acquaintances  is  reported  to  have  said:  "Elli- 
cott is  always  looking  up  at  the  stars,  I  am  always  look- 
ing down  to  the  ground,  I  got  some  of  the  ground  but  I 
don't  think  Ellicott  got  any  of  the  stars." 

His  biographer,  to  whose  admirable  work  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  many  details,11  says  of  him: 

11  "Andrew  Ellicott,  His  Life  and  Letters,"  by  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt 
Mathews,  N.  Y.,  1908. 
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"To  personal  comfort  or  personal  ambitions  he  seemed 
to  give  no  thought,  all  his  interests,  outside  of  his  im- 
mediate family,  centered  on  the  furtherance  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  faithful  performance  of  whatever  du- 
ties were  entrusted  to  him." 

Wherever  he  was  situated  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  his  beloved  wife,  giving  her  full  details  of  all  his 
work  with  the  ardor  of  a  constant  and  faithful  lover. 
These  letters  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  are  of 
great  interest  and  value.  Many  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished. Lady  Washington  herself  on  her  journeys  per- 
sonally carried  some  of  these  letters  to  his  wife  and  saw 
to  their  prompt  delivery. 

Major  Andrew  Ellicott  is  buried  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

ANDREW    ELLiqpTT'S    EXPERIENCES    AT    FORT 
NIAGARA  IN  1789. 

The  account  of  Andrew  Ellicott's  visit  to  Fort  Niagara 
in  1789,  already  given,  may  be  supplemented  by  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  Public  Archives 
of  Canada: 

JOHN  JAY  TO  LOED  DORCHESTER 

NEW  YORK,  4th  September,  1789. 

MY  LORD: — The  President  of  the  United  States  being  pur- 
suaded  that  His  Britannic  Majesty,  would  readily  permit  such 
astronomical  observation  to  be  made  at  Places  under  his  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  nation  may  find  ex- 
pedient, to  ascertain  Lines  regulating  Property  among  them- 
selves, has  directed  me  to  represent  to  your  Lordship  the  follow- 
ing Facts,  vizt: 

That  on  the  1st  March,  1781,  the  State  of  New  York  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  right  both  of  soil  and  jurisdiction,  to  the 
Lands  lying  West  of  a  meridian  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  45th 
of  North  Latitude,  touching  the  most  westerly  Bent  or  Inclina- 
tion of  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  Proviso,  that  if  the  said  meridian 
line  should  upon  experiment  be  found  to  be  less  than  twenty 
miles  due  West  of  the  most  Westerly  Bent  or  Inclination  of  the 
strait  or  River  Niagara,  then  in  that  case  the  Meridian  Line 
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should  be  drawn  throught  a  point  twenty  miles  due  West  of 
the  most  westerly  Bent  or  Inclination  of  the  Strait  or  River 
aforesaid. 

That  whether  a  meridian  Line  from  the  most  westerly  Bent 
of  Ontario  would  pass  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
most  westerly  Bent  of  the  Strait,  is  a  point  which  the  United 
States  find  it  necessary  to  determine  in  order  thereby  to  decide 
several  Questions  of  Property  which  have  relation  to  it. 

That  on  the  6th  June,  1788,  the  late  Congress  were  pleased, 
among  other  things,  to  direct  their  Geographer  to  ascertain  the 
Boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  agreeably  to  the  Deeds  of  cession  of 
the  said  States;  but  that  this  work  still  remains  to  be  com- 
pleated. 

In  pursuance  of  the  President's  orders,  I  have  the  honor  of 
signifying  to  your  Lordship  his  request,  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  permitt  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott,  whom  he  has  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  to  ascertain  the  Longitude  of  the  most  west- 
erly Bent  or  Inclination  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  the  most  west- 
erly bent  or  Inclination  of  the  strait  of  Niagara;  and  to  make 
such  measurations  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  meridian 
line  in  question.  In  that  case,  be  so  obliging,  My  Lord,  as  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  purpose,  and  to  convey  your 
permission  by  the  bearer  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  who  will  be  near  the 
Ground  on  the  tenth  day  of  October  next,  in  order  that  the 
delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by  its  being  first  brought  here, 
and  then  sent  to  him,  may  be  avoided. 

Captain  Isaac  Guion  will  have  the  Honor  of  delivering  this 
Letter  to  your  Lordship,  and  has  Orders  to  wait  for  and  take 
Charge  of  your  answer. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  ,My  Lord,  to  be  instructed,  to  assure  you 
of  the  President's  Disposition  to  promote  an  Interchange  of 
friendly  offices  between  the  two  nations,  and  particularly  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  between  their  bordering  Territories,  the 
Rights  of  Hospitality  and  good  neighbourhood. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  great  Respect 

Your  Lordship's  most  obt.  and  h'ble  Servt. 

(signed)  JOHN  JAY. 
To  His  EXCELLENCY 
The  Right  Honorable  LORD  DORCHESTER,  Governor  General  and 

Commander  in  Chief  dc.,  dc.,  Canada. 
Endorsed:  A.    In  Lord  Dorchester's  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville  No.  2. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  LT.  COL.  HARBISS. 

QUEBEC,  24th  September,  1789. 

SIB: — In  addition  to  the  instructions  contained  in  my  letter 
of  this  date,  which  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Captain  Isaac 
Guion,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  a  copy 
is  enclosed,  I  have  His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief's 
orders  to  express  to  you  his  reliance  upon  your  vigilance,  while 
you  facilitate  and  protect  Mr.  Ellicott  in  execution  of  the  work, 
for  which  he  has  His  Lordship's  permission,  that  you  do  also 
take  care  to  prevent  the  King's  interest  being  injured  under  that 
colour,  by  any  surveys  or  reconnoitring  of  the  country  foreign 
to  the  ostensible  object  of  the  application  made  to  His  Lord- 
ship, exercising  nevertheless  great  discretion  and  personal  civil- 
ity in  any  remonstrances,  or  checks  which  you  may  find  it 
incumbent  upon  you  to  employ. 

Mr.  Peachy  of  the  60th  Regiment  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
Commanding  Engineer  as  a  proper  person  to  accompany  Mr. 
Ellicott. 

His  Lordship  expects  from  who  ever  you  may  think  proper 
to  send  on  this  service,  a  full  and  distinct  journal  of  their 
operations. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

(Signed)  FBANS  LE  MAIBTBE. 
Lieut.  Col.  HARRIS,  60th  Regt. 

or  Officer  Commanding  at  Niagara. 
Endorsed:  D.    In  Lord  Dorchester's  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville  No.  2. 

It  was  in  compliance  with  Lord  Dorchester's  instruc- 
tions, forwarded  by  Le  Maistre,  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Harriss  (as  the  commandant's  name  is  properly  spelled) 
retracted  his  peremptory  refusal,  and  allowed  Mr.  Elli- 
cott and  his  party  to  proceed.  The  outcome  is  best  relat- 
ed in  Andrew  Ellicott's  letter  to  Washington,  as  follows : 

ANDREW  ELLICOTT  TO  PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Jany.  15th,  1790. 

SIB: — I  arrived  in  this  City  the  day  before  yesterday,  after  a 
long  and  tedious  journey  from  Fort  Erie,  and  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  inform  your  Excellency  that  so  much  of  the  Survey  on 
which  I  was  employed,  that  fell  within  the  Territory  of  his 
Brittanick  Majesty  is  compleated.  I  find  the  Geography  of  the 
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Country  about  the  Lakes  very  erroneous,  too  much  so  to  be  even 
a  tolerable  guide.  The  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  is  laid  down 
half  a  degree  too  far  to  the  South,  in  the  American  Atlas  pub- 
lished in  1776,  and  said  to  be  corrected  by  Major  Holland,  De 
Brahm12  and  others.  The  same  Lake  is  by  Hutchinson  and 
McMurry  placed  20  miles  too  far  north,  similar  error  attended 
all  that  country  thro'  which  I  passed.  ...  A  corrected  Chart 
of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  The  Strait  of  Niagara,  and  part 
of  Lake  Erie  comprehending  the  whole  British  settlement  of 
Nassau13  shall  be  handed  to  your  Excellency  as  soon  as  I  come 
to  New  York.  .  .  . 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Garrison  of  Niagara  on  the  21st  day  of 
October  last,  I  was  introduced  by  the  officer  of  the  day,  in  com- 
pany with  General  Chapen14  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellicott  of  Baltimore  to  the  Commandant,  Lieut.  Colonel  Harriss. 
After  the  introduction,  I  produced  my  Commission  which  the 
Col.  looked  over,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  me  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"Pray,  Sir,  what  request  have  you  to  make  from  this  paper?" 
(meaning  the  Commission)  to  which  I  replied;  "In  order  to  ex- 
ecute the  duties  of  my  appointment  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
into  the  Territory  of  his  Brittanick  Majesty,  but  as  you  may 
not  be  authorized  to  grant  such  permission,  an  express  has  been 
sent  on  by  our  Secretary  of  foreign  affairs  to  his  Excellency  Lord 
Dorchester,  Governor  of  Canada,  to  obtain  this  privilege,  and  if 
the  express  has  not  yet  arrived,  my  present  request  is  only  that 
myself  and  party  may  have  the  liberty  of  staying  in  the  Country, 
with  such  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  other  gentlemen  from 
the  United  States,  and  wait  his  arrival." 

To  which  the  Col.  replied,  "You  cannot  have  permission  to 
stay  in  this  Country,  you  must  leave  it,  Sir." 

I  then  informed  him  that  our  going  away  so  precipatately  must 
be  attended  with  inconveniency  to  our  selves,  and  the  present 
expence  of  the  United  States  sacrificed  to  no  purpose,  and  as  I 
was  confident  that  the  express  would  arrive  with  the  first  Vessel, 
and  from  a  desire  to  have  the  business  executed  with  all  possi- 
ble despatch  I  should  not  be  very  punctilious  about  the  privi- 
leges, but  would  willingly  be  confined  to  one  single  Acre  of 
ground,  or  any  other  space,  and  under  any  restrictions,  which 
he  himself  should  prescribe,  to  which  he  replied, 


12  Capt.   Diedrick  Brehtn. 

is  An  early  name  for  the  Niagara  District,  Upper  Canada. 

14  Gen.    Israel  Chapin. 
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"Your  request  cannot  be  granted,  Sir,  you  must  leave  this 
Country  and  that  with  expedition." 

I  then  informed  him  that  myself,  and  companions  were  much 
fatigued  with  a  long  and  painful  journey,  and  our  Horses  broken 
down  with  hard  duty  and  the  want  of  food,  and  that  our  return 
home  might  be  marked  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  I  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  continuing  some  few  days  in  the  Coun- 
try to  refresh  ourselves  and  recruit  our  horses.  To  which  he 
returned, 

"I  cannot  be  answerable  for  your  situation.  You  are  not  to 
continue  in  this  country  and  if  you  stay  anywhere  in  it  I  shall 
hear  of  you  and  take  measures  accordingly." 

I  then  observed  to  him  that  I  had  some  Gentlemen  in  my 
party,  who  were  very  desirous  to  view  the  falls  of  Niagara  and 
as  this  was  the  only  probable  opportunity  which  would  ever  fall 
in  their  way,  I  requested  that  their  curiosity  might  be  gratified, 
particularly  as  the  falls  were  not  near  any  of  their  posts.  To 
which  he  answered, 

"Your  Gentlemen  cannot  be  gratified.  They  cannot  see  the 
falls.  Too  many  people  have  seen  the  falls  already." 

I  then  began  to  make  some  observations  on  the  common  usage 
of  all  civilized  Nations  with  regard  to  matters  of  Science  and 
natural  curiosities,  but  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  Col.  who 
desired  that  I  would  "not  multiply  words  on  that  subject,"  that 
he  "was  decisive  and  we  must  depart."  He  then  addressed  him- 
self to  Col.  Butler  of  the  Rangers  (who  was  present)  as  follows: 
"Colonel,  it  is  our  Lunchion  time,  will  you  go  and  take  a 
cut  with  us?"  Then  turning  to  me,  he  said, 

"You  may  retire  to  the  Tavern  in  the  Bottom,  and  purchase 
such  refreshments  as  you  may  want,  in  the  mean  time  (point- 
ing to  my  Commission,  which  lay  on  the  Table)  I  will  take  a 
copy  of  that  paper,  after  which,  the  Adjutant  shall  return  you 
the  original." 

We  were  then  attended  by  the  Officer  of  the  Day  to  the  Tav- 
ern. After  some  consideration  I  thought  it  best  to  make  one 
other  request  to  the  Commandant,  which  was,  that  myself  and 
party  might  have  permission  to  go  to  the  Indian  Settlement  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  which  is  30  miles  from  the  Garrison,  and  in  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of 
the  express.  This  request  was  handed  to  Col.  Harriss  by  my 
companion  General  Chapen,  but  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
others.  Some  time  after  dark  the  Adjutant  waited  on  us  with 
the  enclosed  PASS,  without  which  we  could  neither  get  out  of 
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the  Garrison  nor  pass  the  Indian  Settlements  in  our  own  Coun- 
try. From  the  tenor  of  the  pass,  it  appears  that  the  Military 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Garrison  at  Niagara  is  extended  to 
the  Jenesseo  River,  but  this  in  my  opinion  is  more  fully  con- 
firmed by  their  general  conduct  in  that  quarter. 

After  leaving  the  garrison,  we  had  five  miles  to  ride  to  join 
our  party.  On  our  arrival  we  gave  immediate  orders  to  have 
our  Baggage  prepared  and  every  measure  taken  for  an  early 
movement  the  next  morning,  but  before  we  had  time  to  leave 
the  ground  a  Lieut.  Clarke  waited  upon  us  and  renewed  the  or- 
ders of  the  Col.  and  added  that  "the  Commandant  desired  that 
our  departure  might  be  attended  with  expedition." 

We  left  the  ground  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Jenesseo  River  a  distance  of  near  100  miles,  where 
we  received  Lord  Dorchester's  permission  to  execute  any  part  of 
our  business  which  might  fall  in  the  Territory  of  his  Britannick 
Majesty,  by  an  Express  sent  on  by  Capt.  Guion,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  arrived  at  Niagara  from  Quebec. 

Although  our  Horses  were  unable  to  return,  I  was  neverthe- 
less determined  to  go  on  with  the  business.  We  then  employed 
Canoes  to  carry  our  Instruments  and  Baggage  down  the  Jenesseo 
River  to  the  carrying  place,  where  we  procured  a  Boat,  and  re- 
turned up  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara.  On  our  return,  we  were 
treated  with  politeness  and  attention,  we  entered  immediately 
upon  the  execution  of  our  business,  which  was  attended  with 
uncommon  difficulty  and  hardship.  No  Horses  were  to  be  had 
in  that  Country  at  any  price,  we  were  therefore  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  a  greater  number  of  men  than  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  wanted,  which  has  added  considerably  to  the 
expence. 

I  have  the  Honor 

To  be  with  the  greatest  Esteem  your 
Excellencies  Hbl  Serv't 

ANDBEW  ELLICOTT. 

The  pass  was  as  follows : 

By  JOHN  ADOLPHUS  HARBISS,  Esquire,  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  60th  Regiment,  commanding  Niagara,  etc.,  etc. 

Permit  the  Bearers,  Andrew  Ellicott,  Joseph  Ellicott,  Benja- 
min Ellicott,  Jonathan  Browns,  Isaac  Bornet,  John  Sullivan, 
Israel  Chapen  and  Frederick  Seaton  [Sexton]  to  pass  from 
hence  without  delay  and  by  the  nearest  Route  to  the  Genecies. 
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Despite  the  declaration  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harriss 
that  too  many  people  had  seen  Niagara  Falls  already, 
and  that  Andrew  Ellicott  should  not  view  them,  it  is 
plain  that  that  gentleman  did  see  them  on  this  occasion. 
A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
dated,  "Niagara,  Dec.  10,  1789,"  contains  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  cataract  and  has  been  much  published.15 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT 

Andrew's  younger  brothers,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  as- 
sisted him  from  the  first  in  the  work  at  Washington,  and 
in  1793  he  left  the  final  details  of  the  task  entirely  in  their 
capable  hands.  There  was  always  an  unusually  strong 
affection  between  the  brothers.  Joseph  inherited  a  full 
share  of  the  mathematical  ability  of  the  family  and  be- 
came "a  great  scientific  engineer,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
Ebenezer  Mix,  one  of  his  most  able  assistants  in  the 
Western  New  York  survey  for  the  Holland  Land  Co. 

In  1797,  Joseph  Ellicott16  was  made  chief  of  survey 
for  this  work  and  on  November  1,  1800,  his  40th  birthday, 
he  became  Resident  Agent  for  the  development  and  open- 
ing to  settlement,  of  this  great  tract  of  some  three  mil- 
lion acres.  He  was  virtually  a  patroon  for  over  twenty 
years  and  showed  great  executive  ability  in  his  wise  and 
just  management. 

The  survey  for  the  Holland  Company  was  based  upon 
astronomical  observations,  and  the  establishment  of  mer- 
idians. A  special  transit  instrument,  the  only  one  then 
in  the  United  States,  was  used,  made  for  Joseph  by  his 
brother  Benjamin.17  Benjamin,  by  the  way,  became  a 
judge  and  later  went  to  Congress. 


15  It   may  be    found   in   the   Publications   of  the   Buffalo   Historical    Society, 
Vol.  XV,  pp.  384,  385. 
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Joseph  Ellicott  declined  the  appointment  of  chief  jus- 
tice of  Genesee  County  in  1803,  and  would  never  accept 
political  preferment;  but  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector 
for  his  friend  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1804. 

His  opinions  had  great  weight  with  both  the  National 
and  State  governments.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  Erie  Canal  from  its  first  inception  in  1808  to  its  com- 
pletion in  1825,  was  one  of  the  first  canal  commissioners 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  mighty  undertaking.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand now-a-days  the  almost  feudal  power  which  he  ex- 
ercised, and  exercised  wisely,  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  last  century. 

Joseph  and  Andrew  were  in  constant  and  intimate  cor- 
respondence and  their  letters  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served by  their  descendants.  A  number  of  them  have 
been  printed.  Those  letters  which  were  in  Buffalo  have 
been  given  to  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Andrew  Ellicott  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
plan  of  Buffalo.  Joseph  needed  no  assistance  from  any- 
one. Naturally,  his  experience  in  the  work  at  Washing- 
ton had  something  to  do  with  his  use  in  Buffalo  of  the 
idea  of  radiating  streets,  but  the  adaptation  was  his 
own,  just  as  the  Washington  plan  was  based  in  part 
upon  the  work  of  earlier  engineers  in  Versailles  and 
Philadelphia  and  probably  other  cities  also.18 

18  A  correct  account  of  the  making  of  the  plan  of  Buffalo  is  given  by  Miss 
Jane  Mead  Welch  in  her  article  "The  City  of  Buffalo."  published  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  July,  1885.  Soon  after  Miss  Welch's  article  appeared,  Emma  Janes, 
then  a  popular  Washington  correspondent,  wrote  a  long  and  gossiping  letter, 
pubjished  in  the  liuffalo  Commercial,  July  16,  1885.  In  this  she  stated  that 
Major  L'Enfant  was  quite  impossible  to  get  along  with,  and  that  the  final  plan 
was  the  joint  production  of  L'Enfant  and  Ellicott;  but  in  her  sympathy  for 
L'Enfant,  as  a  sort  of  under-dog  in  the  matter,  she  says  his  plan  was  fully  ap- 
proved in  1791  in  Washington.  Washington  himself,  as  I  have  shown,  says 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Emma  Janes  also  omitted  to  state  that  L'Enfant's  plan 
was  returned  to  him  by  Congress,  that  changes  were  required  which  L'Enfant 
declined  to  make,  and  that  he  kept  his  plan  and  refused  to  allow  any  use  to  be 
made  of  it. 

It  was  this  insubordination  which  naturally  brought  about  his  dismissal. 
Miss  Janes  however  says  nothing  of  these  things  and  consequently  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred,  by  the  casual  reader,  that  he  was  dimissed  simply  and  solely  because 
of  his  differences  with  the  Commissioners  over  the  use  of  his  unfinished  plan  at 
the  sale  of  lots.  The  three  Commissioners  were  obstreperous  and  without 
much  sense  of  beauty  and  were  hard  for  anyone  to  get  along  with  Even  the 
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As  few  people  now-a-days  know  the  story,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  tell  of  a  little  officiousness  on  the  part  of 
the  early  Buffalo  village  authorities  and  its  result. 

Under  the  contract  with  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
part  of  Joseph  Ellicott's  commission  was  payable  in 
land.  In  this  way  he  acquired  honorably  very  extensive 
holdings  in  the  Western  New  York  lands  under  his  care. 
He  owned,  for  example,  a  100-acre  tract  of  land  in  Buffa- 
lo, fronting  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  extending 
from  Swan  street  to  Eagle  street  and  running  eastward 
one  mile,  or  about  to  the  present  location  of  Jefferson 
street.  The  Ellicott  Square  building  and  the  Iroquois 
Hotel  stand  on  part  of  this  land.  At  the  center  of  the 
Main  street  frontage  he  planned  a  100  foot  curve  to  the 
west  opposite  Church  street.  Here  he  intended  to  build 
his  mansion,  not*  from  ostentation  but  because  he  re- 
garded Buffalo  as  his  child  and  wished  to  live  where  he 
could  watch  over  it,  and  he  was  deeply  offended  when  the 
newly  selected  village  authorities,  largely,  I  think,  mere- 
ly to  exploit  their  authority  and  annoy  Mr.  Ellicott,  cut 
off  the  curve  in  1809.  The  present  Shelton  Square  still 
shows  its  original  location.  Mr.  Ellicott  'felt  that  the  ac- 
tion was  intended  as  a  personal  affront,  and  he  com- 
pleted his  great  house  in  Batavia  which  had  been  begun 
in  1802,  and  as  the  years  went  by  he  grew  out  of  touch 
with  Buffalo.19 


quiet-tempered  Ellicott  had  a  fight  to  the  finish  with  them  and  prepared  to  leave, 
but  the  President  and  Mr.  Jefferson  upheld  him,  and  the  Commissioners  had  to 
back  down. 

Miss  Janes,  in  her  letter,  referred  to  Andrew  Ellicott  as  "the  Quaker," 
which  reads  queerly  to  those  who  know  the  facts.  He  was  of  Quaker  descent 
and  respected  their  principles  but,  like  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  he 
followed  neither  the  speech,  dress  nor  peculiar  ways  of  the  Quakers.  Andrew 
was  a  Major  in  the  Maryland  Militia  and  insisted  that  "in  regard  to  defensive 
war  the  Friends  were  all  wrong." 

19  The  east,  or  right,  wing  of  Joseph  Ellicott's  house  at  Batavia  was  begun 
in  1802,  and  for  a  time  the  land  office  was  located  in  this  wing.  After  suc- 
cessive symmetrical  extensions,  the  mansion  was  finished  in  1818  and  consisted 
of  a  large  main  building  with  two  wings,  and  additions  in  the  rear.  It  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  old-time  houses  in  the  State.  Among  its  furnishings  was  the 
celebrated  Ellicott  clock.  After  the  burning  of  Buffalo  in  1813  it  was  thrown 
open  to  the  refugees  and  the  army  officers.  For  many  years  the  house  was  the 
home  of  a  generous  hospitality  and  many  prominent  people  of  the  time  were 
entertained  there.  After  Joseph  Ellicott's  death,  August  igth,  1826,  it  was 
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It  is  a  matter  of  family  knowledge  that  when  he  made 
his  will  in  1823,  many  years  afterwards,  he  relinquished 
his  original  idea  of  giving  this  great  tract  of  land  to  the 
people  of  Buffalo  for  public  uses  and  left  it  instead  with 
the  rest  of  his  large  estate,  to  his  relatives,  about  one 
hundred  in  number. 

The  village  authorities,  if  they  had  been  less  puffed 
up  with  their  newly  acquired  power,  might  wisely  have 
humored  an  aging  man's  whim  and  let  the  curve  stay, 
at  least  until  after  his  death.  The  unusual  names  of 
North  and  South  Division  streets  arise  from  their  mark- 
ing the  first  divisions  eastward  made  in  this  Ellicott 
land.20  The  cutting  off  of  the  curve  of  course  made  Main, 
Erie,  Church  and  Niagara  streets  meet  at  a  common 
point,  and  caused  congestion  of  traffic,  which  as  the  city 
grew  became  worse  and  worse.  Finally,  about  the  year 
1893,  the  City  authorities  practically  restored  the  wester- 
ly part  of  Joseph  Ellicott's  curve  by  opening  the  space 
now  called  Shelton  Square.  It  took  the  authorities  some 
80  years  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ellicott  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  drew  that  westerly  curve  in  his  plan  for 
Buffalo  Village. 

When  Joseph  Ellicott  resigned  his  land  agency  in  1821, 
his  acute  and  far-seeing  mind  planned  the  formation  of 
a  small  American  company  to  be  composed  of  himself 
and  other  capitalists  full  of  faith  in  the  country,  to  take 
over  the  unsold  lands  of  the  Holland  Company  (about 


purchased  from  the  devisees  by  his  nephew,  David  Ellicott  Evans,  who  occupied 
it  until  his  own  death,  May  I7th,  1850. 

The  house  was  afterwards  the  home  of  Mrs.  Bryan's  (later  the  Misses 
Smead's)  "Academy  for  Young  Ladies"  until  sometime  in  the  eighties.  It  was 
torn  down  in  1887  to  make  way  for  the  opening  of  a  new  street  called  Dellinger 
Avenue.  Joseph  Ellicott  never  built  a  home  for  himself  in  Buffalo.  The  Good- 
rich (Ellicott)  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  High  streets,  which  was  moved 
in  1891  to  Amherst  street  and  much  enlarged,  was  begun  by  him  about  1823 
with  the  intention  of  giving  it  when  completed,  to  one  of  his  nieces.  The  work 
was  delayed  by  his  increasing  ill  health  and  he  died  before  the  house  was  fin- 
ished. The  unfinished  building  was  sold  to  Col.  Guy  H.  Goodrich  soon  after 
Mr.  Ellicott's  death. 

(See  illustrated  article  on  Goodrich  (Ellicott)  house  in  Vol.  XVI,  Publications 
of  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  pp.  312-315). 

20  Professor  Ellicott  Evans  has  told  of  this  in  his  paper  on  Joseph  Ellicott, 
read  before  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  in  1864  and  printed  in  Vol.  IV  of 
the  Society's  Publications. 
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ELLICOTT'S  RESERVE,  J£  ORIGINALLY   PLANNED. 
Lot  104,  Main  street  to  Jefferson.     Main  street  on  the  map  is  Willink  avenue 
south  of  Stadnitzki  avenue    (Church  st.)   and  VanStaphorst  avenue   north   of  it. 
Heavy  line  shows  original   village   limits. — Based   on   map   in   Smith's   "Buffalo 
and    Erie   County." 
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1,600,000  acres),  and  also  the  unpaid  debts  on  the  lands 
already  sold.  The  Holland  Land  Company  was  glad  to 
give  Mr.  Ellicott  a  favorable  option  for  that  purpose.  To 
his  great  disappointment,  certain  capitalists,  whom  he 
had  especially  counted  upon,  expressed  themselves  as  un- 
able to  enter  the  proposed  company.  So,  although  the 
project  nearly  succeeded,  it  could  not  be  carried  out.  If 
it  had  been,  and  if  Joseph  Ellicott  had  lived  to  direct  it, 
the  resulting  profits  would  have  been  very  large ;  probably 
from  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.21  The  failure  of  this 
plan  definitely  ended  Mr.  Ellicott's  hopes  of  continuing 
personally  to  build  up  the  lands  he  loved  and  whose  great 
future  he  believed  in.  Mr.  Ellicott  had  become  a  very 
wealthy  man,  for  those  days,  and  might  easily  have  un- 
dertaken the  purchase  alone  had  not  his  rapidly  failing 
health  prevented. 

The  change  from  an  active  and  busy  life  to  a  quiet 
one  was  ill  suited  to  a  mind  like  his.  He  occupied  him- 
self for  a  time  in  1823  in  the  preparation  of  his  will  in 
which  all  his  relatives,  including  some  sixty  grand 
nephews  and  grand  nieces,  were  carefully  provided  for. 
Mr.  Ellicott  sought  change  and  recreation  in  travel,  but 
his  health  continued  to  fail.  He  went  to  New  York  City 
to  undergo  a  course  of  treatment  which  it  was  hoped 
would  restore  him ;  and  he  died  there  August  19,  1826. 
A  few  months  later  his  remains  were  removed  to  the 
cemetery  at  Batavia. 

In  1849  his  sister  Kachel  (Ellicott)  Evans  of  Batavia, 
widow  of  Lewis  Evans  of  Maryland,  erected  in  the  Ba- 
tavia cemetery  a  monument  of  exceptionally  fine  design, 
a  notable  piece  of  work  in  its  day,  thirty-two  feet  in 
height,  in  memory  of  her  brothers  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
but  unfortunately  the  interesting  inscriptions  have  be- 
come badly  weather-beaten.  The  monument  was  con- 


21   "History  of  Fox,  Ellicott  and  Evans  Families,"  pp.   174,  175 
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structed  of  Lockport  limestone  which  was  then  consid- 
ered imperishable. 

The  inscription  facing  west,  on  the  front  of  the  pedes- 
tal, to  the  founder  of  Buffalo  and  Batavia  has  become  en- 
tirely illegible,  but  the  original  text  may  properly  be 
preserved  here: — 

JOSEPH     ELLICOTT 

WAS  BORN  IN  BUCKS  CO.  PENN. 

NOVEMBER   1ST,   1760. 

DIED  AT   NEW  YORK 

AUGUST    19TH,    1826. 

He  icas  the  first  resident  agent  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  for  whom  in  1798  he  began  the 
survey  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  then 
owned  'by  them.  Even  at  that  day  his  predic- 
tions of  its  future  wealth  and  importance  fell 
"but  little  short  of  what  has  since  been  realized. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  used,  with  great 
judgment  combined  with  liberality,  the  powers 
entrusted  to  him.  As  one  of  the  earliest  and 
by  far  the  most  efficient  advocates  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  his  name  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  New 
York.  His  reputation  among  his  fellow  citizens 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  intelligence,  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  his  station,  gave  his  opinions 
great  weight  with  every  successive  administra- 
tion during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present 
century,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  tract  once 
subject  to  his  control  may  be  seen  marks  of  his 
foresight  and  generosity. 

Mrs.  Martha  (Ellicott)  Tyson  of  Baltimore  wrote, 
among  other  literary  work,  a  number  of  interesting  me- 
moirs, one  of  which  was  printed  by  the  Maryland  Histor- 
ical Society.  She  has  left  the  following  old-time  pen 
picture  of  her  kinsman,  Joseph  Ellicott,  as  she  remem- 
bered him  in  1807: 

A  remarkably  fine-looking  gentleman,  tall,  well  proportioned, 
and  of  a  noble  presence.  He  was  dressed  fashionably,  in  elegant 
broadcloth,  and  wore  linen  cambric  ruffles,  plaited  in  the  most 
approved  styles,  on  the  wristbands  and  bosom  of  his  shirts.  Pos- 


BENJAMIN  ELLICOTT  AT  THE  AGE   OF  57. 

FROM  THE  OIL  PORTRAIT  BY  A.  G.  D.  TUTHILL  IN  1822,  Now  OWNED 
BY  MRS.  G.  HUNTER  BARTLETT,  BUFFALO. 
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sessing  courteous  manners,  his  appearance  was  altogether  cal- 
culated to  please  at  the  first  glance,  and  in  entering  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  this  favorable  impression  was  much  augmented 
by  the  correctness  of  his  principles,  and  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  information  on  nearly  all  topics  of  importance.  He  was 
particularly  interesting,  and  the  subject  was  a  favorite  one 
with  him,  on  the  privations  he  had  undergone  in  Western  New 
York,  in  conducting  the  surveys  for  the  Holland  Land  Company. 

Joseph  Ellicott  became  stout  after  he  reached  his  forti- 
eth year  in  1800.  His  height  was  6  feet  3  inches. 

BENJAMIN  ELLICOTT 

Benjamin  Ellicott  was  born  in  1765  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  his  father 
moved  to  Maryland.  In  1789,  having  mastered  the  art  of 
surveying,  he  accompanied  his  elder  brothers  Andrew  and 
Joseph  Ellicott  to  Upper  Canada  on  the  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
which  journey  Andrew  had  his  exasperating  but  amusing 
interview  with  the  choleric  Major  Harriss,  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  account. 

In  1790  Benjamin  was  with  his  brother  Andrew  in  lo- 
cating the  line  between  the  Morris  and  the  Phelps  and 
Gorham  purchases,  east  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  1794  and 
1795  he  was  a  chief  assistant  to  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
surveys  of  the  Holland  Land  Company's  land  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  and  in  1798  was  an  assistant  sur- 
veyor, often  in  charge  of  the  surveys  on  the  Company's 
lands  in  Western  New  York. 

In  1791,  1792  and  1793  he  was  assisting  his  brothers  in 
the  surveys  and  map  making  at  Washington  City  and  the 
ten  mile  square  constituting  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Brief  reference  has  been  made  to  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  men  engaged  in  these  early  surveys  through  what 
was  then  a  wilderness.  For  months  at  a  time  they  worked 
through  heat  and  cold,  storm  and  sunshine.  There  were 
then  no  comfortable  houses  or  hospitable  inns  to  take 
shelter  in  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  Benjamin  has 
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left  a  record  of  one  of  these  storms  which  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  tornado,  pulling  trees  up  by  the  roots.  He 
was  a  mile  from  the  camp  and  his  only  shelter  was  a  strip 
of  hemlock  bark  placed  against  an  old  log. 

June  14th,  1803,  the  courts  of  Genesee  county  were  or- 
ganized, and  Benjamin  Ellicott  was  appointed  as  one  of 
the  first  three  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Genesee  county  at  this  time  comprised  all  of  Western 
New  York  west  of  the  Genesee  river,  and  Batavia  was 
made  the  county  seat. 

From  December  17th,  1817,  to  March  4th,  1819,  Ben- 
jamin Ellicott  represented  the  district  of  Western  New 
York  in  Congress.  In  February  1821,  he  was  again  nom- 
inated as  the  republican  candidate,  in  opposition  to  Al- 
bert H.  Tracy,  but  was  defeated  by  nineteen  votes.  Among 
his  papers  a  dinner  invitation  from  Henry  Clay  was 
found  dated  March  24,  1819,  written  in  Mr.  Clay's  own 
hand. 

Benjamin  Ellicott  died  December  10th,  1827,  in  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age,  at  the  home  of  his  nephew,  Lewis 
E.  Evans,  in  William sville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Evans  himself  was 
ill  at  the  time  and  survived  his  uncle  only  one  week. 

Benjamin  Ellicott  invested  quite  extensively  as  early 
as  1810  in  lands  in  Buffalo.  One  of  his  purchases  in- 
cluded the  entire  block  bounded  by  the  Terrace,  Frank- 
lin, Seneca  and  Pearl  streets,  overlooking  the  lake,  where 
he  intended  to  have  his  home  and  garden,  but  he  never 
built  there. 

There  was  a  promise  of  romance  late  in  his  life  but  by 
mutual  consent  nothing  came  of  it  and,  like  his  brother 
Joseph,  he  was  a  life-long  bachelor. 

The  strong  affection  existing  between  all  the  brothers 
was  especially  marked  between  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
who  from  childhood  to  death  were  seldom  parted.  They 
lived  together  in  Batavia  in  the  later  years  until  the 
death  of  Joseph  in  1826  and  are  buried  in  the  same  plot 
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in  the  Batavia  Cemetery  where,  as  already  stated,  an  im- 
pressive monument  of  fine  design  was  erected  in  1849 
to  their  memory  by  their  sister  Rachel  (Ellicott)  Evans. 
She  and  Benjamin  were  twins  and  by  her  direction  her 
body  was  laid  beside  his  in  the  same  grave.  She  died 
April  1st,  1851,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year. 

Benjamin  Ellicott  was  a  man  of  science  and  an  accom- 
plished surveyor.  The  map  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany's lands  in  Western  New  York  in  1800,  engraved  and 
published  in  1804,  copies  of  which  are  now  rare,  is  beau- 
tifully drawn  with  elaborate  detail  even  of  the  little 
creeks  and  the  old  Indian  paths,  and  was  executed  by 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  jointly  and  bears  their  names.22 
Benjamin  inherited  a  share  of  the  mathematical  ability 
of  his  family,  and  had  also  marked  artistic  tastes. 

Some  of  the  uncommon  instruments  used  in  the  sur- 
veys, particularly  a  transit  instrument  which  was  also 
used  to  correct  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  by 
celestial  observations,  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands.23 

Benjamin  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  philo- 
sophical turn  of  mind.  He  accumulated  a  very  large  es- 
tate, for  those  days,  amounting  to  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  was  inherited 
by  his  surviving  three  sisters,  Ann,  Letitia  and  Rachel 
(Ellicott)  Evans  and  the  children  of  his  brother  Andrew. 
These  three  sisters  were  the  wives  of  three  Evans  broth- 
ers, whose  sister  Martha  Evans  married  David  Ellicott,  a 
brother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  making  four  marriages 
between  the  two  families  in  a  single  generation. 

The  inscription  upon  the  north  side  of  the  pedestal 
of  the  monument  at  Batavia  is  as  follows : 


22  A   reduced   fascimile   of   this   map   may   be   found   at   pp.    174,    175    of   Mr. 
Charles    W.    Evans"    work    already    cited,    "History    of    the    Fox,    Ellicott    and 
Evans    Families."      One    of    the    original    maps    hangs    in    the    library    of    the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

23  In  the  museum  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  are  preserved  the  original 
drafting   instruments   given    to   Joseph    Ellicott   by   the    Holland    Company;    also 
the  compass  and  other  instruments  used  in  the  survey  of  the  Holland  Company's 
land;  together  with  Joseph  Ellicott's  spectacles  and  other  souvenirs. 
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BENJAMIN     ELLICOTT 

WAS  BORN  IN  BUCKS  CO.   PENN. 

APRIL  17TH,   1765, 

DIED  AT   WILLIAMSVILLE,   N.    Y., 

DECEMBER   10TH,    1827. 

The  history  of  his  life  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  western  portion  of  this  State.  To- 
gether with  his  brother  Joseph,  he  completed 
the  survey  of  the  tract  known  as  the  Holland 
Purchase.  Respected  and  esteemed  by  those 
among  whom  he  lived,  he  was  one  of  their  earli- 
est representatives  in  Congress. 

This  monument  was 

erected  by  his  twin  sister, 

RACHEL    EVANS 

in  the  month  of  May, 

1849. 


NOTES  ON  TH;  ANCESTRY  OF  THE  ELLICOTTS 

Joseph  Ellicott,  (Sr.)  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
born  October  8,  1732,  father  of  Andrew,  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin, was  the  grandson  of  Andrew  Ellicott  the  pioneer 
who  came  to  America  from  Collumpton,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land about  1730  and  settled  in  Buckingham,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

Andrew  Ellicott  had  been  a  woolen  manufacturer  in 
Collumpton  and  came  to  America  on  a  visit  with  his  eld- 
est son  Andrew  who  soon  after  their  arrival  fell  in  love 
with  Ann  Bye.  The  young  people  were  married  in  1731 
and  the  father  stayed  in  America  with  them.  Andrew 
and  Ann  (Bye)  Ellicott  had  five  sons:  Joseph  (Sr.),  An- 
drew, Nathaniel,  Thomas  and  John,  who  all  became  prom- 
inent and  successful  business  men. 

Their  father  died,  after  a  brief  illness  of  pleurisy,  in 
1741.  In  1774  his  widow,  Ann  Bye  Ellicott,  married 
George  Wall,  and  their  son,  George  Wall,  Jr.,  .became  a 
man  of  scientific  attainments  and  prominence.  He  was 
Colonel  Lieutenant  of  Bucks  county  in  the  Revolution 
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and  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1767  Joseph  Ellicott  (Sr.)  went  to  England  to  re- 
ceive his  great  grandfather's  estate  in  Collumpton  which 
he  had  inherited  as  next  of  kin  surviving.  He  sold  the 
property  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  at  that  time,  and  returned  safely  through  many 
perils.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his  travels  which  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  times. 

Joseph  Ellicott,  Sr.  became  high  sheriff  of  Bucks 
County  and  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  He  at- 
tained eminence  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  was  the 
companion  of  Rittenhouse  and  Franklin.  Before  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  and  his  four  brothers,  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  their  guardian,  Samuel  Armitage,  had  built 
the  best  grist  mill  in  Bucks  county. 

The  justly  celebrated  and  most  ingenious  astronomical 
and  musical  clock,  with  four  faces,  made  by  him  with 
the  assistance  of  his  son  Andrew,  about  the  year  1769, 
was  owned,  up  to  his  death,  by  the  late  Spalding  Evans, 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  The  case  is  a  carved  mahogany  column 
facing  four  ways,  and  about  nine  feet  in  height.  On  the 
first  or  left-hand  face  of  the  clock  are  the  planets  moving 
correctly  in  their  orbits;  on  the  second,  or  front,  face 
the  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  months  and  years,  with 
the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  third  face  shows  the  musi- 
cal section  of  the  clock  with  twenty-four  tunes  dating 
from  before  the  American  Revolution.  The  fourth  face, 
at  the  back,  is  a  window  through  which  can  be  seen  the 
complicated  mechanism.  The  clock  still  runs  accurately 
after  153  years  of  service.  It  is  an  unique  and  most  re- 
markable production. 

In  1775  Joseph  Ellicott  (Sr.),  his  wife,  their  nine  chil- 
dren, two  of  his  brothers  and  six  orphan  children  of  his 
deceased  friend  and  former  neighbor,  William  Evans, 
whom  he  generously  brought  up  as  his  own,  moved  from 
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Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  to  Maryland,  where  Joseph, 
Sr.,  his  three  brothers  Andrew,  Nathaniel  and  John  Elli- 
cott  and  George  Wall,  Jr.,  a  half-brother,  had  purchased 
two  extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the  Patapsco  river  and 
established  Ellicott's  Upper  and  Lower  Mills,  the  latter 
afterward  Ellicott  City.  The  brothers  fitted  these  mills 
with  ingenious  labor-saving  machinery  of  their  own  de- 
vice. They  were  pioneers  in  these  devices  as  far  back  as 
1761  although  Oliver  Evans,  a  later  patentee  of  the  year 
1783  endeavored  in  the  year  1813  to  dispute  this  preced- 
ence. Oliver  Evans,  a  celebrated  inventor  of  the  time, 
was  born  in  Newport,  Delaware,  in  1775  and  died  in  New 
York  City  in  1819.  He  was  not  related  to  William  Evans 
mentioned  above,  or  to  the  Ellicotts.  The  Ellicott  broth- 
ers, under  the  firm  name  of  Ellicott  &  Co.,  became  the 
greatest  manufacturers  of  flour  for  export  in  the  state 
of  Maryland. 

There  is  a  family  tradition  that  the  marble  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  front  of  the  Philadelphia  Library 
is  so  complete  a  likeness  of  Andrew  Ellicott  (brother  of 
Joseph,  Sr.)  that  it  might  have  been  made  for  him.  Two 
of  the  brothers,  Nathaniel  and  John,  lost  their  right  of 
membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  consequence  of 
"taking  part  in  military  movements"  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 

At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  family  of  Joseph  Elli- 
cott (Sr.)  to  Maryland  in  1775  the  ages  of  his  sons  were 
as  follows:  Andrew  21  years,  Joseph  15  years  and  Ben- 
jamin 10  years.  The  family  home  at  the  Upper  Mills  was 
a  notable  mansion  in  its  day  with  attractive  gardens, 
fish  pond  and  a  fountain,  from  which  came  the  later  name 
of  the  property,  "Fountainville." 
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JOSEPH  ELLICOTT  IN  THE  BUFFALO  PAGEANT 
OF  SEPTEMBER  24,  1920 

One  of  the  claims  made  for  modern  pageants  is  that 
they  furnish  history  to  the  multitude  in  attractive  form. 
It  is  likewise  evident  that,  unless  properly  censored,  these 
displays  can  be  used  for  untrue  and  harmful  propaganda. 

For  example:  In  the  pageant  of  September  24,  1920, 
one  of  the  Italian  floats  was  labelled  "Paolo  Busti  di- 
recting Joseph  Ellicott  in  the  laying  out  of  Buffalo." 
Paul  Busti,  represented  in  a  rich  costume  of  the  period 
and  holding  a  map  in  his  hand,  was  shown  as  giving  per- 
emptory orders  to  a  plainly  appareled  surveyor,  who  was 
humbly  carrying  out  his  instructions. 

The  idea  was  both  false  and  misleading,  and  I  am 
puzzled  to  understand  how  it  got  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  floats.  Paul  Busti  was  the  general  agent 
of  the  Holland  Land  Company  and  his  office  was  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  only  visited  Western  New  York  twice  in 
all  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  agency  and  his  first  visit 
was  made  only  after  the  survey  of  the  village  of  Buffalo 
had  been  planned  and  made  by  Joseph  Ellicott.  Mr. 
Busti  was  a  financial  man,  not  a  civil  engineer.  Joseph 
Ellicott  personally  selected  the  site  of  Buffalo  and  in 
1803  the  village  was  laid  out  under  his  direction.  That 
the  plan  was  his  own  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  It 
shows  the  curve  in  Main  street  known  as  "Ellicott's  bow 
window."  and  the  idea  of  radiating  streets  is  due  to  Elli- 
cott's experience  under  his  elder  brother,  Major  Andrew 
Ellicott,  who  laid  out  the  city  of  Washington,  at  Presi- 
dent Washington's  request,  after  Major  L'Enfant  had 
been  dismissed  for  insubordination  and  had  taken  his 
unfinished  plan  with  him. 

Paul  Busti  and  Joseph  Ellicott  were  personal  friends 
and  they  did  their  duty  faithfully  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions. Mr.  Ellicott  was  appointed  in  1797  chief  of  survey 
of  the  Holland  Purchase  in  Western  New  York.  On  No- 
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vember  1,  1800,  his  40th  birthday,  he  was  appointed  Resi- 
dent Agent  under  an  elaborate  contract,  the  original  of 
which  is  still  in  existence;  and  he  exercised,  practically, 
the  powers  of  a  patroon.  He  was,  virtually,  a  ruler  in 
Western  New  York  for  over  20  years  afterwards,  and  he 
used  his  authority  wisely  and  honorably.  Turner  in  his 
"History  of  the  Holland  Purchase  in  Western  New  York" 
(published  1849)  has  described  Ellicott's  services  as  "a 
life  of  great  usefulness,  of  extraordinary  enterprise;  a 
career  of  personal  success  and  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise with  which  he  was  connected." 

Mr.  Busti  was  born  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1749.  He  was  an 
able  and  upright  financial  and  business  manager,  who 
came  from  his  uncle's  counting  house  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  in  1799,  to  take  charge  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company's  office  in  Philadelphia.  The  relations  between 
the  two  officials  were  cordial.  Although  Mr.  Busti  was 
the  general  agent  in  Philadelphia,  the  actual  personal 
management  was  in  the  charge  of  the  resident  agent,  Mr. 
Ellicott.  At  his  office  in  Batavia  the  deeds  of  land  were 
signed  and  issued.  The  purchase  installments  were  col- 
lected and  the  endless  expenses  for  surveys,  roads,  taxes, 
etc.  were  paid,  after  which  the  balance  was  remitted  to 
the  general  agent.  It  was  Mr.  Ellicott  who  selected  the 
town  sites  and  roadways  and  made  suggestions  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Ellicott's 
authority  came  direct  from  the  individuals  comprising 
the  Holland  Land  Company  and  he  was  their  attorney- 
in-fact  with  power  to  execute  deeds  and  leases. 

Joseph  Ellicott  was  a  dignified  man  of  fine  presence. 
His  height  was  6  feet  3  inches  and  after  his  40th  year  he 
became  stout.  He  was  one  of  the  great  scientific  engi- 
neers of  his  day.  His  instruments  and  methods  were  the 
most  advanced  of  their  kind,  unique  in  America,  and  he 
constantly  checked  the  surveys  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions. He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  determined  charac- 
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ter  and  very  unusual  executive  ability,  "with  a  remark- 
able faculty  for  influencing  the  opinions  of  all  with  whom 
he  associated."  An  American  born  and  bred,  he  lived 
on  these  lands  and  acquired,  honorably,  large  holdings 
himself.  In  1803  Mr.  Ellicott  was  offered  the  position  of 
Chief  Judge  of  the  newly  organized  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Genesee  county,  but  declined  the  office.  In  1804 
he  was  a  presidential  elector  at  the  second  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

He  was  a  strong  and  helpful  advocate  of  the  Erie  Canal 
from  the  first  and  was  appointed  by  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton  in  1816  as  one  of  the  first  Canal  Commissioners. 
His  advice  was  also  of  great  value  in  locating  the  route 
of  the  canal.  He  never  could  be  induced  to  accept  politi- 
cal office  and  he  devoted  himself  personally  and  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  land  agency. 

Mr.  Busti  was  an  able  business  man  but  not  an  engi- 
neer, he  was  of  foreign  birth  and  breeding,  American 
ways  and  speech  were  naturally  alien  to  him  and  he  lived 
in  Philadelphia,  a  long  way  off  in  those  days.  An  amus- 
ing story  is  told  of  how  Mrs.  Busti  startled  the  natives 
here  by  riding  cross-saddle.  As  she  was  at  least  one  hun- 
dred years  ahead  of  the  fashion,  this  was  not  surprising. 
Mr.  Busti  had  been  a  resident  of  Holland,  probably  for 
many  years.  The  tradition  has  come  down  from  those 
who  met  him  here  that  his  manner  was  very  foreign,  and 
Dutch  rather  than  Italian.  It  was  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Ellicott  should  be,  as  he  was,  the  "big  man"  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  Turner  in  his  "History  of  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase" places  him  above  all  others. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  any  pageant  should,  in  a 
spirit  of  race  exploitation,  make  an  exhibition  so  false 
and  uncalled  for  as  that  mentioned  above,  in  which  the 
founder  of  Buffalo,  one  of  the  really  great  pioneers  of  his 
time,  is  treated  with  disrespect. 

In  addition  to  this  we  were  shown  another  surveyor  on 
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a  Polish  float  labeled  "Engineer  Stadnitski,  the  man  who 
laid  out  the  village  of  Buffalo." 

There  were  many  surveyors  employed  by  Mr.  Ellicott, 
but  this  would  appear  to  refer  to  Pieter  Stadnitski,  one 
of  the  Dutch  proprietors,  for  whose  benefit  the  alien  land 
laws  were  passed  in  Albany  in  1796-1798.  He  may  or 
may  not  have  been  of  remote  Polish  ancestry  but  he  was 
a  Hollander  himself  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
originating  the  plan  of  Buffalo.  Why  he  should  be  repre- 
sented as  a  working  surveyor  and  also  credited  with  be- 
ing "the  man  who  laid  out  the  village  of  Buffalo,"  passes 
one's  understanding. 

It  was  William  Peacock  (afterwards  Treasurer  of 
Chautauqua  county  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court) 
who  laid  out  Joseph  Ellicott's  plan  for  the  Village  of 
Buffalo  (then  New  Amsterdam)  by  actual  survey  in  1803. 
He  also  invested  largely  in  real  estate  in  the  village. 
He  married,  in  1807,  Alice,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann 
(Ellicott)  Evans  of  Maryland  and  niece  of  Joseph  Elli- 
cott, of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Judge  Peacock  was  agent  for  the 
Holland  Land  Company  at  Mayville,  N.  Y.  from  1810 
to  1836.  In  1816  his  advice  was  sought  (and  followed 
later)  as  to  a  suitable  route  for  the  Erie  Canal  in  West- 
ern New  York.24  In  1818  he  was  selected  to  survey  and 
report  on  the  practicability  of  a  harbor  at  Buffalo.  In 
1836  he  retired  from  the  land  agency  to  devote  himself  to 
the  management  of  his  extensive  estate.  Judge  Peacock 
was  born  February  22,  1780,  and  died  February  21,  1877, 
at  the  great  age  of  97  years,  having  outlived  all  his  con- 
temporaries. Many  persons  still  living  remember  the 
courtly,  dignified  old  gentleman  as  he  walked  down  the 
busy  Main  street  of  Buffalo  back  in  the  "Seventies."  When 
he  first  rode  on  horseback  down  that  street  in  1799  it 
was  an  Indian  trail.  Judge  Peacock  was  born  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday  and  remembered  all  his  life  how,  when 


24  "Fox,  Ellicott  and  Evans  Families,"  p.  227. 


WILLIAM  PEACOCK,  IN  HIS  43D  YEAR. 
FROM  OIL  PORTRAIT  BY  A.  G.  D.  TUTHILL,  IN  1822. 
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he  was  a  small  child,  the  General,  in  recognition  of  that 
fact  had  taken  him  upon  his  knee.  The  Judge's  father, 
Thomas  Peacock,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  and  took 
part  in  the  famous  "crossing  of  the  Delaware."  When 
LaFayette  visited  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  William  Pea- 
cock was  a  member  of  the  reception  committee  and  sent 
his  carriage  for  the  General's  use.  Although  forty-five 
years  old  at  the  time,  the  Judge  lived  for  fifty-two  years 
after  that  memorable  visit. 

Church  street  was  originally  called  Stadnitski  Avenue. 
Genesee  street  was  Busti  avenue  and  the  Terrace  north 
of  Erie  street  was  known  as  Busti  Terrace.  These  old 
names,  and  the  original  Dutch  street  names  of  the  village, 
were  dropped  and  the  present  names  adopted  in  1826. 
Ellicott  street  and  Peacock  street  were  named  about  the 
time  of  this  change. 

The  old  stone  vault  still  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Peacock  Inn  at  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  as  a  reminder  of  the 
local  land  office,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  armed  mob 
February  6,  1836. 25  The  Inn  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
former  Peacock  homestead.  William  H.  Seward  and 
Judge  George  W.  Clinton  were  among  the  Judge's  oldest 
friends  and  frequently  visited  him  at  his  home  in  May- 
ville. 

COLONEL  ISAAC  EOBERDEAU. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Major  L'Enfant's  assistant, 
Roberdeau.  Ambassador  Jusserand,  in  his  article  on 
L'Enfant,  calls  him  "the  Major's  trustiest  second";  "the 
faithful  Roberdeau."26  Isaac  Roberdeau  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  born  September  11,  1763.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  General  Daniel  Roberdeau,  who  was 
born,  of  French  Huguenot  and  Scotch  parentage,  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Christopher,  W.  I.,  1727.  Daniel  Roberdeau 


25  A.  W.  Young,  "History  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,"  1875,  p.  131.     Evans, 
"History  of  Fox,  Ellicott  and   Evans  Families,"  p.   227. 

26  "Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days,"  pp.   177,   185. 
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was  a  brigadier  general  of  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the 
Revolution,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  a 
patriot  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Washington,  who  was  frequently  his  guest.  The  son, 
Isaac,  was  educated  as  an  engineer,  and  was  28  years  old 
when  L'Enfant  made  him  his  assistant  and  trusted  sub- 
ordinate on  the  plans  of  Washington  City.  He  is  said 
to  have  suffered  arrest  for  tearing  down  a  house  which 
had  been  erected  before  the  planning  of  the  city.  L'En- 
fant claimed  that  it  encroached  on  one  of  the  new  avenues 
and  ordered  its  demolition.  Roberdeau  but  carried  out 
the  orders  of  his  chief,  who  was  severely  rebuked  by  Wash- 
ington himself.  Roberdeau  was  later  associated  with 
L'Enfant  during  the  latter^  brief  employment  on  the 
plans  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  His  subsequent  career  is  worth 
noting.  He  engaged  in  building  canals  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1813  was  appointed  major  and  topographical  en- 
gineer in  the  regular  army.  He  was  one  of  the  engineers 
employed  on  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  rivers  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  this  work  bringing  him  once  more  into  asso- 
ciation with  Andrew  Ellicott,  who  was  employed  on  the 
survey  as  astronomer  for  some  weeks  in  the  season  of 
1817. 

From  1818  till  his  death  at  Georgetown  in  1829,  Colonel 
Roberdeau  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  En- 
gineering at  Washington.  His  friends  included  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of 
War,  whom  he  usually  accompanied  on  his  official  visits 
to  military  posts,  and  General  Lafayette,  whom  he  enter- 
tained during  the  General's  visit  to  America  in  1825. 

The  following  letter,  copied  from  the  original,  is  worthy 
of  preservation  in  this  connection : 
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COL.  ISAAC  ROBERDEAU  TO  HON.  BENJAMIN  ELLICOTT. 
ENGINEERS  DEPARTMENT,  TOPOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU  [WASHINGTON], 

July  18,  1827. 

MY  DEAB  FRIEND: — When  Captain  Douglass  was  here,  some 
time  ago,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  respecting  the  Biogra- 
phy of  your  brother  Andrew,  and  was  then  desirous  that  he 
should  give  the  subject  his  attention,  as  well  out  of  due  respect 
to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  man,  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
science  in  this  country,  so  many  years  ago,  as  when  he  first  de- 
voted his  attention  to  it,  and  its  progressive  improvement  since; 
as  during  a  long  and  a  useful  life  he  bore  so  prominent  a  part, 
and  by  his  genius,  industry  and  talents  so  largely  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  researches. 
It  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  very 
much  detailed  information,  of  the  most  valuable  kind  can  be 
communicated,  as  by  the  publication  of  such  of  his  papers  as 
relate  to  it.  By  the  information  of  Captain  Douglass  I  under- 
stand that  all  these  documents  are  in  his  care  at  West  Point; 
I  know  not  whether  by  will  or  otherwise  he  gave  those  papers 
to  any  person,  but  I  should  rather  suppose  that  Mrs.  Ellicott  is 
entitled  to  them,  as  the  importance  of  the  object  demands,  and 
I  am  sadly  mistaken  if  they  do  not  contain  scientific  and  other 
information  of  National  if  not  universal  import  which  can  be 
had  in  no  other  possible  way. 

There  can  be  little  use  in  a  long  biographical  history  which 
is  generally  of  no  consequence  in  relating  the  life  of  any  man, 
to  any  but  their  immediate  relations  and  friends ;  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  until  that  period  when  he  entered  public  service,  could  be 
readily  furnished  by  Mrs.  Ellicott,  and  you,  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectness; I  take  this  time  to  be  about  that  of  the  coming  of 
Mason  and  Dixon,  to  this  country,  to  determine  the  line  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  under  the  employment  of 
J.  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  in  the  year  1764  (if  I  be  correct 
in  the  date),  for  I  have  often  heard  him  mention  those  gentle- 
men, and  he  was  afterwards  engaged  with  Mr.  Rittenhouse  and 
Dr.  Ewing  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Madison  and  Andrews  (Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary)  for 
Virginia,  as  this  line  was  then  intended  to  divide  Virginia  from 
the  western  part  of  Penna.  and  Delaware  from  Penna.  and 
Maryland;  whether  there  were  other  Commissioners,  or  not,  I 
am  ignorant,  and  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  representation  of  it,  for, 
without  reference  to  the  papers  of  your  brother,  this  important 
record  is  utterly  lost.  I  have  written  to  the  Executive  of  the 
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States  concerned  respecting  it,  without  the  least  success,  and  I 
now  mention  the  circumstance  to  evince  to  you  the  truth,  and 
importance  of  what  I  have  stated,  and  there  must  be  many  other 
matters  of  equal  consequence,  in  the  like  situation. 

From  that  period  the  letters  of  Gen.  Washington,  of  Franklin, 
Rittenhouse,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  doubtless  many  others,  in- 
cluding Markelyne,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  to 
him,  that  must  be  peculiarly  useful  and  interesting,  which  de- 
serve notice,  and  which  will  place  his  fame  on  the  records  of 
Genius,  and  Science  where  it  deservedly  should  be;  to  accom- 
plish this  object  is  a  duty  imposed  on  his  family  first,  and  next 
on  his  friends;  and  I  feel  myself  under  peculiar  obligation  for 
his  confidence,  instruction,  and  friendship.  I  should  be  wanting 
in  proper  feeling  not  to  add  my  mite,  which  shall  cheerfully  [be] 
contributed  in  anything  that  I  can  do. 

The  professional  duties  of  Captain  Douglass  will  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  permit  his  attention  to  the  matter,  and  for  the  same 
reason  I  should  be  prevented  from  it,  but  some  person  can  be 
had  capable  of  undertaking  it,  if  indeed,  you  may  not  yourself 
do  so.  This  would,  I  think,  be  the  best  way,  and  you  shall  have 
any  assistance  that  I  can  give,  at  any  rate,  you  may  say  so,  as  a 
reason  for  getting  into  your  possession  all  the  papers  that  in 
any  way  relate  to  the  subject,  if  they  be  not  so  already,  and  the 
sooner  you  accomplish  this  the  better,  for  I  apprehend  difficulty 
in  it. 

I  have  written  on  this  subject  and  explained  my  views  to  the 
Gentlemen  your  relations  at  the  Mills,  and  received  a  reply,  they 
are  decidedly  of  my  opinion,  and  express  much  solicitude  on  it. 
I  have  also  mentioned  the  matter  to  others,  among  whom  is  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  and  I  know  that  every  man  of  science  in 
the  nation,  or  in  the  world  will  agree  with  me  in  the  importance 
of  the  subject  to  science,  &  to  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

Connected  with  this  are  the  instruments,  which  he  made  him- 
self. 

I  mean  the  zenith  sectors,  the  transit,  the  clock,  &c.  I  care 
for  no  others,  all  these  should  be  purchased  by  the  Government, 
his  name,  and  the  date  of  their  being  made  engraved  upon  them, 
and  deposited  in  this  department,  not  only  for  their  usefulness, 
and  value,  but  as  a  record  of  the  genius  and  will  of  our  Country- 
man. I  have  now  an  order  to  procure  the  Zenith  sector  of  Rit- 
tenhouse of  30  inches,  which  shall  be  done,  and  those  of  your 
Brother  should  also  be  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Nation, 
and  they  shall  be  if  I  can  get  it  accomplished. 
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This  communication  is  intended  to  be  entirely  confidential,  but 
will  thank  you  to  read  it  to  Mrs.  Ellicott,  who  I  hear  resides 
with  or  near  you,  and  to  her  only,  as  the  purposes  may  otherwise 
be  defeated,  and  I  may  be  thought  interfering  in  matters  in 
which  I  have  no  concern.  In  truth  I  have  none  other  than  that 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  will  appreci- 
ate so  far  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  apology  for  bring- 
ing it  before  you.  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  subject,  as  soon 
as  you  conveniently  can,  and  assure  Mrs.  Ellicott  of  my  con- 
stant and  sincere  regard. 

I  am  very  sincerely  and  with  true  regard 

Yours, 

I.    ROBEBDEAU. 

Direct  to  Lt.  Col.  ROBERDEAU,  under  a  cover  to  "The  War  Dept.," 
Washington. 

Captain  David  Bates  Douglass,  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going letter,  is  another  distinguished  figure  that  has 
place  in  Niagara  regional  records.  Born  March  21,  1790, 
he  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1813,  in  which  year  we 
find  him  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  Niag- 
ara Frontier.  He  commanded  the  Douglass  battery  at 
Fort  Erie  in  September,  1814,  and  was  made  captain  for 
his  gallant  defense  of  the  fort  against  the  attack  of  the 
103d  British  regiment.  In  1815  he  married  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Ellicott.  After  the  war  he  was  a  professor 
at  West  Point  until  1831.  In  1832  he  was  professor  of 
philosophy  in  New  York  University.  From  1837  to  1840 
he  had  superintendence  of  laying  out  and  beautifying 
Greenwood  cemetery  near  Brooklyn.  From  1841  to  1844 
he  was  president  of  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio,  and  in  1848 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Hobart  Col- 
lege. He  died  Oct.  21,  1849,  aged  60  years.  Major  Doug- 
lass' daughter,  Sarah,  married  Samuel  G.  Cornell  of 
Buffalo  in  1838.  She  died  in  Buffalo  in  1877. 

Death  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  generous  sug- 
gestions in  Colonel  Roberdeau's  letter.  Benjamin  Elli- 
cott died,  soon  after  its  receipt,  on  December  10,  1827. 
Mrs.  Andrew  Ellicott  also  died  in  that  year,  at  Shelby, 
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N.  Y.,  and  Colonel  Roberdeau  himself  died  in  1829.  It 
was  not  until  1908,  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  later, 
that  the  story  of  Andrew  Ellicott's  life  was  adequately 
told.27 

Judge  William  Peacock  who  knew  Mr.  Ellicott  inti- 
mately for  many  years,  wrote  OjT  him :  "A  better  man  than 
Joseph  Ellicott  never  lived" ;  and  again :  "Joseph  Ellicott 
was  one  of  nature's  great  men.  ...  I  can  say,  as  I 
knew  him  well  for  many  years,  that  he  was  an  extraordi- 
nary, great  and  good  man." 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  in  his  able  historical  article,  "The 
Romantic  Founding  of  Washington"  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1913,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "it 
is  far  from  true  that  to  L'Enfant  alone  is  due  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  plan  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  this  gre*at  conception  was  due  to  Washington; 
much,  especially  in  those  matters  of  grand  detail  which 
makes  Washington  city  unique  among  the  cities  of  the 
country,  if  not  of  the  world,  is  due  to  the  universal  genius 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  the  first  commissioners  and  to 
Andrew  Ellicott  was  owing  the  soundness  and  accuracy 
of  the  plan;  to  L'Enfant  was  probably  due  its  grandeur 
and  taste  and  beauty.  They  all  touched  at  different 
points,  and  to  their  joint  influence  exerted  then  and  re- 
asserted over  a  hundred  years  later  we  owe  today  the 
almost  romantic  beauty  of  what  has  so  well  been  termed 
this  Capital  of  Capitals." 


27  "Andrew  Ellicott,  His  Life  and  Letters,"  by  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt 
Mathews,  N.  Y.,  1908. 

NOTE. — Referring  to  page  n,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal differences  between  the  L'Enfant  map  or  plan  for  the  City  of  Washington 
and  the  accepted  "official"  map  as  drawn  and  modified  by  Andrew  Ellicott  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Maps,  Library  of  Congress.  A  critical  com- 
parison between  these  two  maps  shows  very  many  other  changes  in  lesser  de- 
tails not  included  in  that  list:  Avenue  lines  straightened,  others  extended, 
some  radiating  streets  omitted  altogether,  sizes  and  locations  of  blocks  and 
open  squares  and  circles  changed,  etc.  Ellicott,  at  the  same  time,  retained 
practically  all  of  the  main  lines  and  fine  ideas  of  the  L'Enfant  plan, 
which  is  therefore  the  "Mother"  plan  of  the  city.  The  names  of  the  streets 
and  the  lot  numbers  are  not  given  in  the  L'Enfant  map;  they  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Ellicott  map. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

JOS.  ELLICOTT'S  LETTER  BOOKS 
AND  EARLY  CORRESPONDENCE 


In  the  library  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  are  pre- 
served two  manuscript  memorandum  books  formerly 
owned  and  used  by  Joseph  Ellicott,  the  founder  of  Buffa- 
lo. In  them  he  made  miscellaneous  entries,  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  survey  of  the  Holland  Purchase  and  the  sale 
of  lands.  In  these  books  he  also  copied  many  of  his  let- 
ters to  Agent  Busti  and  others.  A  few  are  copied  in  a 
clear  hand  by  a  secretary,  but  most  of  them  are  in  Mr. 
Ellicott's  own  writing;  and  although  he  was,  when  occa- 
sion required,  a  precise  and  legible  penman,  many  of  the 
pages  in  these  old  books,  written  rapidly,  as  memoranda 
for  himself  alone,  are  anything  but  easy  to  decipher.  He 
usually  signed  his  full  name,  "Joseph  Ellicott,"  often 
with  a  flourish  underneath.  One  can  but  marvel  that, 
occupied  as  he  was  with  many  and  urgent  duties,  he  could 
still  find  time  for  all  this  laborious  copying.  To  these 
copies,  and  to  the  diary-like  entries  of  daily  events  which 
are  interspersed  with  the  letters,  we  are  indebted  for 
many  glimpses,  many  facts,  of  the  beginning  of  things 
hereabouts  under  the  survey  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, not  elsewhere  recorded. 

The  earliest  date  in  these  memorandum  books  is  "New 
Amsterdam" — meaning  Buffalo — January  2d,  180.1;  the 
latest,  "Batavia,  Oct.  27,  1816" ;  but  there  are  gaps,  some 
years  having  few  or  no  entries.  It  is  a  desultory  but  val- 
uable record.  Much  of  it  relates  to  routine  matters — 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands,  details  of  terms  of  pay- 
ment, employment  of  help,  remittance  of  funds,  and  other 
topics  incident  to  the  business.  These  matters  for  the 
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most  part  are  here  passed  over  as  of  little  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  Of  decided  interest  however  are  the 
glimpses  afforded  by  other  entries  and  letters  here  for  the 
first  time  printed — glimpses  of  primitive  conditions,  of 
the  beginning  of  towns,  the  opening  of  roads,  the  coming 
of  settlers. 

Preceding  our  extracts  from  the  letter-books,  are  here 
printed  several  important  letters  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
first  one,  following,  is  without  date,  though  obviously 
written  in  1797.  It  tells  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  attendance  at 
the  Treaty  of  Big  Tree,  from  which  great  event  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Holland  Purchase  logically  follows. 

MR.  ELLICOTT  ATTENDS  THE  TREATY  OF  BIG  TREE. 

[Without  date,  but  obviously  late  in  1797.] 
To  THEOPHILUS  CAZENOVE,  Esquire, 

DEAR  SIR: — I  herewith  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you,  an 
account  of  my  proceedings,  in  respect  to  certain  objects 
performed  pursuant  to  your  Instructions  dated  at  Phila- 
delphia the  25th  day  of  July,  1797.  It  is  therein  men- 
tioned that  I  was  to  "leave  the  City  of  Philadelphia  about 
the  beginning  of  August  and  arrive  in  due  time  at  Conna- 
wauga  or  any  other  place  where  Mr.  Robert  Morris  or 
his  Attorney  would  be  to  treat  with  the  Seneca  Tribe  of 
Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  Lands,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned.  I  accordingly  left  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  10th  day  of  the  Month  aforesaid  in 
company  with  Mr.  R.  Van  Staphorst1  and  Mr.  James 
Rees  and  arrived  at  Bigtree  on  the  Geneseo  River  the  26th 
following,  it  being  the  place  where  Mr.  Robert  Morris's 
Attornies,  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  and  Mr.  Charles  William- 
son,2 was  preparing  to  hold  a  Treaty  with  the  Seneca 

1  A  relative  of  Jan  Gabriel  Van  Staphorst,  one  of  the  Dutch  proprietors  of 
the  Holland   Purchase. 

2  Charles   Williamson   was   a   Scotchman    who   had    set    out   to    serve    in   the 
American   Revolution,   holding  a   commission    as  captain   in   the    British    service; 
but  the  ship  on  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  which  car- 
ried him  into  Newburyport,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Boston  where  he  was 
held  a  prisoner  until  the  end  of  the  war.     He  was  married  in  America  and  re- 
turned  to    Scotland.      Later    he   was    employed    as    agent   by    London    capitalists 
known  as  "The  Association,"  who  sought  to  acquire  lands  in  America,  with  John 
Johnstone  and  Charles  Cameron  as  his  assistants.     He  spent  most  of  the  win- 
ter of   1791-2   in   Northumberland,   Pa.,   making  a  visit  to  the   Genesee   country- 
Later  he   undertook  to   open  a   road    from   what   is   now   Williamsport,    Pa.,    "to 
the  mouth  of  the  Canararaga  creek  on  the  Genesee  river,"  a  distance   of  about 
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Tribe  of  Indians  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  and  at  that 
place  I  remained  attending  (to  the  best  of  my  abilities) 
to  the  object  of  my  mission  until  the  Attornies  of  Mr. 
Kobert  Morris  had  effected  the  purchase  of  all  the  Lands 
lying  westward  of  the  Geneseo  Elver  within  the  Massa- 
chusetts Preemption  and  claimed  by  the  Seneca  Nation 
of  Indians  excepting  certain  reserves  amounting  alto- 
gether to  about  Two  hundred  thousand  Acres  and  of 
which  you  have  been  made  fully  acquainted  with. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Indian  Deed  took  place  and 
the  whole  of  the  business  being  finished  as  far  as  respect- 
ed the  Indians,  On  consulting  Majr.  Hoops3  Mr.  Robert 
Morris's  Surveyor  we  conceived  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
time  before  cold  weather  would  set  in  to  make  a  Traverse 
of  that  part  of  the  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario  that  bounds  the 
Late  Purchase  on  the  North,  the  Straights  of  Niagara 
and  the  Shores  of  Lake  Erie  West  and  North- West,  be- 
ing of  the  opinion  that  if  that  survey  was  effected  that  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  liberation  of  the  several 
Tracts  belonging  to  the  Holland  Land  Company  at  an 
early  period  the  next  season. 

I  accordingly  mentioned  our  conference  to  Messieurs 
William  Bayard  and  Gerritt  Boon  who  requested  me  to 
furnish  them  with  an  Estimate  of  the  probable  amount 
of  the  Immediate  expense  that  would  attend  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  survey  and  they  agreed  to  leave  in  the  hands 


150  miles.  Receiving  a  consignment  of  goods  from  his  principals,  Captain  Wil- 
liamson undertook  a  settlement  on  the  Genesee  and  laid  out  a  village  which  he 
called  Williamsburg.  A  number  of  German  colonists  came  out  and  for  a  time 
struggled  in  the  wilderness,  but  as  they  knew  nothing  of  frontier  fife  and  were 
unfitted  for  it,  the  project  was  a  picturesque  failure.  Williamson,  with  his 
ample  financial  backing,  turned  to  other  projects.  In  the  spring  of  1793  he 
laid  out  the  town  of  Bath,  named  in  honor  of  the  Countess  of  Bath,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  William  Pulteney,  one  of  the  Association.  Robert  Morris  by 
deed  dated  April  n,  1792,  conveyed  to  Charles  Williamson,  1,200,000  acres  of 
the  Phelps  &  Gorham  Tract,  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Pulteney 
Estate.  From  this  time  on  Williamson's  fortunes  are  identified  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tract.  In  1794  he  began  improvements  at  Geneva  and  a  little 
later,  at  Lyons.  In  1795  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Legislature  from 
Ontario  Co.,  which  then  included  all  of  Western  New  York.  Later  he  was 
made  County  Judge.  In  March,  1801,  Williamson  conveyed  the  estate  to  Sir 
William  Pulteney  and  his  assigns.  He  returned  to  Scotland  and  is  said  to 
have  died  at  sea  in  1807,  of  yellow  fever,  while  on  a  mission  from  the  British 
Government  to  Havana.  Mr.  Ellicott  frequently  mentions  him  in  his  journal 
and  letters,  and  probably  had  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  Captain  Wil- 
liamson's story  is  an  important  part  of  New  York  State  history,  and  merits 
a  fuller  study  than  it  appears  to  have  received. 

3  Major  Adam  Hoops,  who  in  1804  purchased  10,000  acres  at  Olean  Point 
and  founded  a  settlement  there.  He  and  his  brother  Robert  were  important 
men  in  the  region  during  man-  years  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  activity.  The  thriving 
city  of  Olean  is  his  monument. 
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of  Mr.  Thad.  Chapin  at  Cannandaigue  a  sum  equal  to  the 
said  Estimate,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Things  being  thus  far  settled  there  then  remained  for 
us  to  procure  the  Necessary  Carnp  Equipage,  Stores  and 
hands  to  prosecute  the  Survey  which  was  Effected  and  the 
whole  conveyed  to  the  N.  West  corner  of  Messrs.  Gorhani 
and  Phelps'  Purchase  (that  place  being  the  N.  East  com- 
er of  the  State  purchase)  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  3d  day  of  the  Month  of  October  following.  And 
here  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  Field  Book  containing 
a  Survey  (carefully  made)  of  the  courses  and  distances 
(observations  and  remarks)  along  that  part  of  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  the  Straights  of  Niagara  and  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  that  bounds  the  purchase  aforesaid  which 
compleated  the  main  part  of  the  object  we  had  in  View; 
and  from  the  said  Survey  and  those  previously  made  the 
General  Draft  that  accompanies  the  Field  Book  was  tak- 
en and  which  will  shew  to  as  great  a  degree  of  Certainty 
as  the  present  stage  of  the  business  will  admit  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  several  Tracts  sold  by  Mr.  Robert 
Morris  to  the  Holland  Land  Company  and  their  Inter- 
ferences with  lands  claimed  by  others  together  with  near- 
ly the  precisely  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  two 
Tracts  B,  C. 

After  finishing  the  survey  before  mentioned  I  repaired 
with  all  convenient  speed  to  Cannandaigue  and  at  which 
place  I  arrived  on  the  18th  day  of  November  when  I  re- 
ceived two  Letters  from  you  containing  further  Instruc- 
tions, one  dated  on  the  6th  day  of  October  and  the  other 
the  16th  following.  The  latter  Instructed  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  Provision  and  stores  that  would  be 
necessary  to  execute  that  great  Survey.  In  order  to  effect 
this  object  I  made  out  an  Estimate  of  the  probable  num- 
ber of  persons  that  would  be  required  for  the  next  sea- 
son's Campaign  (which  Estimate  is  herewith  presented 
to  you  marked  A.)  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  quantity  of  Provision  and  Stores  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  Effect  the  Object  aforesaid. 

I  then  wrote  circular  letters  to  such  persons  as  from  the 
best  information  I  could  obtain  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  be  punctual  in  case  they  should  think  proper  to  make 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  provision  (a  copy  of 
which  letter  is  also  herewith  presented  marked  B.)  and 
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received  written  proposals  from  only  two  of  them  that 
is  to  say  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  and  Mr.  Thadeus  Chapin; 
but  both  of  them  Men  that  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
for  their  Integrity  and  punctuality.  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  Chapin  I  herewith  present  to  you  marked  C.  as  also 
the  Contract  entered  into  with  Mr.  Morris  Marked  D. 
Immediately  after  receiving  these  proposals  I  proceeded 
with  all  convenient  dispatch  to  Mr.  Gerritt  Boon's  Settle- 
ment near  Fort  Schuyler  to  confer  with  Mr.  Boon  re- 
specting those  Gentlemans  proposals  and  at  whose  seat 
I  arrived  on  the  4th  day  of  December  and  presented  their 
proposals  to  Mr.  Boon  and  after  deliberating  on  the  prop- 
ositions from  several  circumstances  we  concluded  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Morris  ought  to  have  the  preference  and  in 
consequence  of  the  season  being  at  hand  for  putting  up 
the  provision  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  not 
without  Injury  wait  until  I  could  travel  to  the  City  of 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  as  the  case  might  require  to 
lay  their  proposals  before  you  as  neither  of  the  Con- 
tracots  [contractors]  would  undertake  to  put  up  provi- 
sion to  that  Amount  if  the  Contract  was  not  Immediately 
entered  into. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  I  shall  endeavour  to 
place  in  a  concise  point  of  View  the  business  that  hath 
been  actually  performed  during  the  last  season. 

First,  That  the  whole  of  the  Land  belonging  to  the 
Holland  Land  Company  situated  in  the  Massachusetts 
Preemption  was  Liberated  from  the  Indian  claim  except- 
ing about  132,260  Acres,  in  the  Month  of  September  last. 

Second,  That  a  Survey  hath  been  carefully  made  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  Straits  of  Niagara  and  that 
part  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  that  Bounds  the  late 
purchase. 

Third,  That  a  Topographical  Map  hath  been  made  out 
by  Means  of  that  Survey  shewing  the  boundary  line  of 
the  late  purchase,  and  in  which  is  designated  the  several 
purchases  Made  by  the  Dutch  Company  of  Robert  Morris 
Esquire,  also  shewing  their  Interferences  with  other 
Tracts,  purchased  by  other  persons  and  companies. 

Fourth,  That  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Morris  Esquire  for  the  supply  of  one 
Hundred  Barrels  of  Pork,  Fifteen  Barrels  of  Beef  and 
Two  Hundred  and  Seventy  Barrels  of  Flour,  To  be  de- 
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livered  at  Big  tree,  Connawaugus  or  the  lerundegut4 
Landing,  near  Lake  Ontario. 

Fifth,  That  the  deputy  surveyors  are  engaged  to  assist 
in  laying  off  the  whole  of  the  Holland  Land  Companies 
Lands  (into  Towns  of  six  Miles  square)  situate  in  the 
Massachusetts  Geneseo  Preemption,  during  the  season  of 
1798. 

You  are  now  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the 
business  as  far  as  it  has  progressed.  It  now  remains  for 
me  to  point  out  to  you  what  will  be  required  to  be  per- 
formed during  the  present  season  to  compleat  these  great 
Surveys  upon  the  principles  of  the  Instructions  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  6th  of  October  last. 

First  the  boundary  lines  of  the  several  Tracts  pur- 
chased by  the  Holland  Land  Company  of  Mr.  Robert 
Morris  is  required  to  be  ascertained  agreeable  to  the  sev- 
eral contracts. 

Second  the  whole  of  the  lands  contained  in  these  sev- 
eral Tracts  (except  such  parts  as  may  fall  on  Indian 
Reservations)  is  required  to  be  accurately  surveyed  and 
laid  out  into  Towns  or  Townships  of  six  Miles  square 
with  Maps  of  each  Town  or  Township  Accompanied  with 
Field  Books  descriptive  of  the  Lands,  Waters,  Hills, 
Plains,  Valleys,  Mines  Minerals  &c  &c  AND 

Thirdly  the  Boundary  lines  of  the  several  Indian  Res- 
ervations are  required  to  be  Ascertained  agreeably  to  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  held  at  Big  Tree  on  the  Geneseo 
River  in  the  month  of  September  last. 

I  conceive  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  to  ac- 
complish the  whole  of  this  Immense  business  in  one  sea- 
son makes  it  indispensably  necessary  to  commence  our 
Operations  as  Early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  will 
possibly  admit.  And  further  that  the  business  when  fin- 
ally done  shall  be  executed  in  such  a  Manner  that  there 
never  can  Justly  arise  any  dispute  between  the  Holland 
Land  Company  and  persons  who  may  have  Land  adjoin- 
ing any  of  their  Tracts. 

The  several  Tracts  that  are  to  be  laid  off  to  the  afore- 
said Company  being  bounded  in  part  by  Meridian  lines, 
ought  to  be  ascertained  and  Run  with  Transit  Instru- 
ments, there  being  no  other  Instrument  by  which  a 
meridian  line  can  be  run  the  distance  that  is  necessary. 

4   One  of  many  early   spellings  of  Irondequoit. 
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Hence  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  having  one  or 
two  instruments  of  this  kind  Constructed,  there  being 
only  one  portable  one  in  the  United  States  and  that  be- 
longs to  Andrew  Ellicott  Esquire  who  has  it  with  him 
at  the  Natchez  for  Astronomical  purposes.  Having  given 
you  the  Out  lines  of  the  business  to  be  performed  In  the 
next  place  it  will  be  proper  to  make  an  Estimate  of  the 
Stores  yet  to  be  procured  and  other  Articles  that  will  be 
wanted  to  carry  the  whole  into  Compleat  Effect.  .  .  . 

[JOSEPH  ELLICOTT] 

The  next  letter  following  was  written  at  "The  Land- 
ing," sometimes  called  "East  Landing,"  now  Lewiston 
on  the  lower  Niagara.  Queenston,  across  the  river,  was 
"West  Landing." 

SURVEYING   BEGINS   ON   THE    PURCHASE. 

LANDING,  NIAGARA  RIVER,  Oct.  18th,  1797. 
MY  DEAR  SIR: — My  letter  dated  Cannandauquai  gave 
you  information  that  Mr.  Morris's  Surveyor  and  Myself 
had  concluded  to  make  an  attempt  to  traverse  the  boun- 
daries of  that  tract  of  country  now  called  West  Jenesee, 
which  adjoins  Lake  Ontario,  the  Straits  of  Niagara,  & 
Lake  Erie  this  fall.  After  considerable  delay  in  procur- 
ing Tents,  Provisions,  Horses,  &c  We  commenced  our 
Operations  the  3d  Ultimo  at  the  N.West  corner  of  Messrs. 
Phelps  &  Gorham's  purchase  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  have 
since  that  period  made  a  traverse  to  this  place,  which  is 
about  8  Miles  south  of  Fort  Niagara  and  opposite  Queens- 
town  on  the  Other  Shore,  the  bearings  and  distance  al- 
ready measured  with  as  much  certainty  as  is  practicable 
is  between  7  &  8  miles  and  the  whole  westings  from  the 
N.  East  corner  of  this  Tract  to  the  N.  western  extremity 
of  land  formed  by  Lake  Ontario  and  Niagara  River  where 
fort  Niagara  stands  is  61  Miles  and  72  Chains.  We  also 
find  that  the  most  southerly  part  of  this  Purchase  that 
lies  on  Lake  Ontario  is  at  that  point  of  Land  and  from 
such  Calculations  as  our  Time  will  allow  us  to  make  that 
the  most  northerly  part  of  this  Purchase  will  be  between 
93  &  94  Miles  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  which  north 
part  we  apprehend  will  fall  in  Mr.  Burr's5  purchase  and 

5  Both  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  about  this  time  contracted  for 
Western  New  York  lands.  Among  papers  received  by  the  Buffalo  Historical 
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from  thence  westerly  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
Shore  of  the  Lake  is  nearly  East  and  West  but  gradually 
inclining  to  the  Southard  to  the  Strip  owned  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  I.  Willink,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Niagara,  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  bears  considerably  to  the  Southward. 

It  is  probable  we  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  this 
Season  the  traversing  of  the  Chautauque  Lake.  Some  of 
our  Hands  who  left  home  unwell,  have  been  at  times  unfit 
for  duty  and  some  returned  home,  together  with  Rainy 
weather  has  prevented  us  making  that  expedition  we  ex- 
pected. For  the  running  of  the  several  Meridional  Lines 
which  bounds  the  Holland  Land  Go's  Territory  in  this 
purchase,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  a  transit  instrument,  the  Circumferator 
depending  on  the  Magnetic  Needle,  which  we  find  by  mak- 
ing several  observations  is  so  very  variable  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  run  lines  of  their  length  (with  all  the 
care  possible)  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty.  How- 
ever you  may  rCst  assured  that  no  exertion  will  be  want- 
ing on  our  parts  to  accomplish  as  much  surveying  as  the 
season  and  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  can  add  that  the  Lands  adjoining  the  Shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  good  quality  and 
affording  a  variety  of  beautiful  situations. 

On  my  return  to  Philadelphia  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish 
you  with  midling  correct  information  respecting  the  pre- 
cise Quantity  of  Land  that  will  be  contained  in  the  two 

Society  from  the  estate  of  Charles  W.  Evans  is  the  following  letter  from 
Aaron  Burr  to  Theophilus  Cazenove,  wholly  in  Mr.  Burr's  handwriting: 

5    May    '98 

SIR: — From  the  copy  which  you  lately  sent  me  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  survey,  it 
appears  that  the  Tonawanta  bay  falls  within  my  tract  on  the  Lake  Ontario.  If 
this  bay  is  as  large  as  hath  been  represented  to  me,  it  ought  not  to  be  esti- 
mated as  land,  because  it  cannot  belong  to  your  company  and  after  any  sale 
will  still  be  the  property  of  the  public.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  that  Mr. 
Ellicott  ascertain  the  figure  and  superficial  contents  of  this  Bay  which  will  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  propriety  of  considering  it  as  land. 
I  am  respectfully 

Yr  obdt.  svt. 

A.  BURR. 
TH.  CAZENOVE,  Esqr. 

No  "Tonawanta  Bay"  is  indicated  on  the  Holland  Co.'s  map  of  1804,  or  on 
any  other  that  we  have  seen.  A  conjecture  is,  that  the  bay  referred  to  was 
the  mouth  of  Oak  Orchard  creek,  which  stream  heads  principally  in  what  was 
then  the  great  Tonawanda  swamp;  but  that  stream  never  was  known  as  the 
Tonawanda  (or  Tonawanta).  Mr.  Burr's  lands,  for  which  he  contracted  to 
pay  12  shillings  per  acre,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  present  Orleans  Co.,  but 
the  purchase  was  abandoned.  A  brief  note  on  the  matter,  and  an  anecdote 
about  Burr  in  this  connection,  may  be  found  in  Turner's  "Holland  Purchase," 
p.  419. 
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tracts  B  &  C.  For  the  want  of  Time  the  weather  at  pres- 
ent being  favorable  for  our  business  I  must  conclude  by 
adding  that 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  Esteem 

Your  Most  Obedient  Servant 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

The  above  letter  is  unaddressed,  but  was  probably 
written  to  Mr.  Busti. 

TO  THOMAS  MORRIS. 

PHILADELPHIA,  January  .  . ,  1798. 

MY  DEAR  SIR: — I  beg  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  our 
several  conferences  last  fall  at  Canandaigue  respecting 
the  Legislature  of  your  State  passing  laws  for  the  laying 
out  Towns  at  the  Landing  and  Fort  Slosher  on  the  Niag- 
ara Kiver;  as  also  passing  a  law  /authorizing  or  requiring 
the  Surveyor  General  to  lay  off  the  State  reserve  along  the 
River  aforesaid,  this  last  business  being  very  necessary 
to  be  effective  so  as  forever  hereafter  to  prevent  any  alter- 
cation in  respect  to  that  Boundary.  It  is  conceived  the 
Legislature  will  not  hesitate  in  passing  this  law. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Preemption  line  not  being  in 
the  first  instance  officially  ascertained  fully  evinces  the 
necessity  of  the  measure.  The  Holland  Land  Company 
will  appoint  a  proper  person  on  their  part  in  Running 
that  Boundary,  and  also  to  fix  the  Head  of  the  River  so 
that  when  once  done  it  will  be  considered  by  all  parties 
as  permanent. 

From  my  knowledge  of  your  good  wishes  for  the  Pros- 
perity of  our  Friends  comprising  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, I  am  certain  that  no  endeavor  will  be  wanting  on 
your  part  to  have  the  whole  of  these  several  objects  car- 
ried into  effect.  I  have  enclosed  to  the  Surveyor  General 
by  direction  a  Map  of  the  Niagara  River,  with  the  State 
Reserve  delineated  thereon,  which  may  serve  to  give  you 
some  Information  where  to  lay  off  Towns  on  the  Straight 
of  Niagara,  etc. 

I  beg  leave  to  mention  to  you  that  it  is  very  requisite 
that  about  50  barrels  of  Pork  and  130  Barrels  of  Flour 
should  be  stored  at  some  place  near  the  Irondegut  [Iron- 
dequoit]  Landing  at  a  safe  place,  as  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  have  about  one  half  the  stores  conveyed  to  Stedman's 
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at  Fort  Sclosher  as  early  the  ensuing  Season  as  will  be 
practicable.  The  Campaign  will  open  in  the  Tract  ad- 
joining Lake  Erie  the  Straights  of  Niagara  &c.  I  expect 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Albany  before  you 
leave  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  In  the 
meantime  I  am 

Your  Most  Humble  Servt, 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
HON'BLE  T.  MORRIS,®  Esq. 

A  LETTER  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  the  llth,  1798. 

SIR: — You  will  leave  this  city  by  the  12th  instant  and 
make  all  convenient  Speed  to  the  Town  of  Canandaigua 
in  the  County  of  Ontario  in  the  State  of  New  York.  You 
will  take  that  route  that  you  conceive  you  can  perform 
the  Journey  in  the  least  time  and  with  the  most  conveni- 
ence to  your  Self. 

You  have  herewith  delivered  to  you  letters  to  Mr. 
Augustus  Porter  which  contains  instructions  for  him, 
how  to  proceed  and  what  will  be  necessary  to  be  Immed- 
iately effected,  which  if  he  should  be  prevented  from  do- 
ing or  taking  the  direction  of  on  account  of  sickness  or 
any  other  Cause,  you  will  then  have  to  perform  to  the 
best  of  your  ability  the  several  objects  hereinafter  men- 
tioned : 

First,  to  Ascertain  from  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  or  his 
agent  the  several  places  where  the  provisions  are  depos- 
ited, that  Mr.  Morris  contracted  to  deliver  to  Messrs. 
Geritt  Boon  and  Joseph  Elicott,  also  the  quantity  at  each 
place.  Mr.  Morris  was  directed  by  letter  to  deliver  to  the 
amount  of  50  Barrels  of  Pork  and  130  Barrels  of  flour 
at  or  near  the  Genesee  Landing,  which  if  not  done  you 
will  see  that  the  same  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Im- 
mediately after  that  business  shall  be  accomplished  you 
will  repair  to  Niagara  and  endeavor  to  freight  a  vessel 
and  send  her  to  the  Genesee  River  for  the  Pork  and  Flour, 
But  previous  to  any  part  of  the  said  cargo  being  put  on 
Board  or  removed  from  such  place  where  you  found  the 
Said  Provisions,  If  you  should  discover  that  any  part  of 

6  Thomas  Morris,  son  of  Robert  Morris.  It  was  Thomas  who  had  accom- 
plished the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  at  the  Treaty  of  Big  Tree  in  1797.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  letter  he  was  a  New  York  State  Senator,  but  a  little  later 
was  sent  to  Congress. 
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it  was  not  good  in  quality  or  the  Casks  not  Substantial 
and  good,  in  the  first  case  you  will  leave  the  provisions 
not  good  there  unmoved,  and  in  the  second  as  respects 
the  Casks  you  must  have  them  coopered  and  charge  the 
Expence  to  Mr.  Morris. 

You  must  contract  to  have  the  Stores  delivered  in  good 
order  and  well  conditioned  at  Queenstown,  &  from  there 
have  them  transported  to  Chipeway,  and  from  thence  to 
Fort  Slosher,  and  deposit  them  in  the  Store  Houses  there, 
first  obtaining  permission  from  Majr.  Rivardy,7  Com- 
manding officer  at  Niagara.  It  would  be  well  to  leave 
about  three  barrels  of  Pork  and  6  Barrels  of  Flour  at 
Fort  Niagara,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissary. 

When  the  Provisions  shall  be  stored  at  Fort  Sclosher 
you  will  devise  means  to  send  a  Party  with  a  Boat  and 
Provisions  to  the  Mouth  of  Chautaughque  Creek  to  erect 
a  Store  House  about  16  feet  by  18  or  20  and  cover  the 
same  with  Bark.  Also  to  open  the  Old  road  from  that 
place  to  the  Chautauque  Lake  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
waggon  can  pass  and  carry  a  Mohawk  boat  to  the  said 
Chautauque  Lake,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
provisions  that  will  be  wanted  while  surveying  the  land 
near  the  Allegany  River. 

You  will  have  a  number  of  Axe  Handles  made.  You 
will  employ  as  many  hands  as  will  be  necessary  for  these 
several  purposes  and  Get  them  as  low  as  possible,  The 
highest  price  that  I  contemplate  giving  is  15  dollars 
per  Callender  Month,  and  they  must  be  engaged  for  the 
Season ;  all  the  Hands  that  will  go  from  here  is  engaged 
for  that  Sum  for  the  Season. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  mention  that  every  oeconomy 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  business  must  be  attended  to 
in  the  strictest  manner. 

All  monies  which  you  shall  have  occasion  to  lay  out  on 
account  of  the  Service  you  are  now  engaged  in  must  have 
proper  accounts  receipts  and  vouchers  to  show,  other- 
wise you  will  have  to  lose  the  money.  Such  are  my  in- 
structions, and  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  oth- 
erwise Dealt  with.  And  the  Receipts  must  run  as  fol- 
lows Viz : 

Received  of  Adam  Hoops  Junior  on  account  of  Mr.  Joseph  Elli- 


7    Major  T.   I.  Ulrich  Rivardi. 
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cott  the  sum  of  $ in  full  for  the  Carriage  of  

to  Queenstown. 

QUEENSTOWN,  May  ..,  1798 

JONATHAN  TOPSAIL. 

If  the  person  cannot  write  he  must  make  his  mark  and 
that  mark  must  be  attested.  You  will  recollect  that  if 
Mr.  Augustus  Porter  should  not  be  prevented  from  at- 
tempting the  management  of  these  Objects  that  you  are 
then  to  consider  your  Self  Subject  to  his  Directions. 

You  are  also  to  keep  a  journal  of  your  proceedings 
from  day  to  day  from  the  time  you  leave  this  city. 

(signed) 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

FRONTIER  CONDITIONS  IN  1798. 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  llth,  1798. 
MR.  AUGUSTUS  PORTER, 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : — Your  letter  dated  Cannandaique  March 
2d  came  to  my  Lodgings  in  this  City  during  my  Absence 
in  Baltimore,  which  in  some  Measure  is  the  Reason  I 
have  not  sooner  replyed  to  it. 

In  respect  to  purchasing  of  Oxen  and  Cows,  some  Cir- 
cumstances induced  us  to  contract  with  two  Gentlemen 
from  your  part  of  the  Country  for  them,  but  in  respect  to 
the  Horses  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  engage  about 
20,  the  remainder  will  be  taken  from  this  part  of  the 
Country  upon  a  Supposition  that  they  can  be  procured 
on  better  terms ;  I  could  wish  that  you  should  be  success- 
ful in  procuring  them  for  a  sum  that  will  not  average 
more  than  70  dollars  a  piece,  that  being  the  estimated 
Price  reported  to  the  Dutch  Agent,  and  provision  is  made 
for  that  expense.  I  could  also  wish  you  to  procure  about 
20  good  Pack  Saddles.  If  it  should  be  found  that  leather 
was  not  plenty  with  you  for  Girths,  &c.,  &c.,  We  shall 
bring  a  supply  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  agreed  to  furnish  us  about  100 
Barrels  of  Pork  and  270  Barrels  of  Flour.  He  received 
Directions  to  deposit  about  50  Barrels  of  Pork  and  about 
130  Barrels  of  Flour  at  or  near  the  Jenese  Landing.  I 
could  wish  that  you  would  take  proper  Measures  to  have 
the  same  transported  to  Queenstown,  that  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  Old  Fort  Slosher,  that  place  for  the  present 
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I  conceive  will  be  the  best  safest  and  most  convenient, 
there  being  some  Storehouses  there  that  will  answer  to 
put  it  in,  belonging  to  the  public  now  under  the  direction 
of  Major  Revarde  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Niagara, 
who  no  doubt  on  application  will  give  permission,  they 
being  unoccupied. 

When  the  Stores  aforesaid  should  be  stored  at  Fort 
Sclosher  I  could  wish  that  a  party  might  be  sent  with  a 
Boat  and  Provisions  to  the  Mouth  of  Chautaughque  Creek 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Store  House  and  opening 
the  Old  Road  to  Lake  Chautauque  in  such  a  Manner  that 
a  Waggon  might  pass  with  a  Mohawk  Boat. 

If  these  several  Objects  could  be  effected  previous  to 
my  Arrival  and  should  have  considerable  provisions  at 
the  Mouth  of  Chautauque  Creek  and  should  stand  in  need 
of  a  Waggon  to  transport  them  to  the  Chautauque  Lake, 
I  have  herewith  enclosed  an  Order  on  Mr.  Street8  for  a 
Good  Ox  team,  who  has  contracted  to  deliver  one  to  my 
Order  at  the  Mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  any  time  after  the 
15th  of  May  next. 

Mr.  Street  is  of  the  Opinion  that  a  Vessel  may  be 
chartered  at  Newark  or  Queenstown  to  go  the  Mouth  of 
the  Jenesee  River  and  Carry  the  Stores  to  Queenstown, 
if  this  could  be  done  I  should  think  it  the  safest  and  best 
way;  but  before  the  provisions  are  moved  it  would  be 
right  to  see  if  there  is  any  of  it  not  merchantable,  and  if 
so  found  not  to  move  it  from  Mr.  Morris's  place  of  De- 
posit. It  will  be  proper  to  leave  a  few  Barrels  of  Pork 
and  Flour  at  old  Fort  Niagara  under  the  care  of  the 
Commissary  or  some  other  person  in  whom  Confidence 
may  be  placed.  Also  a  few  Barrels  of  each  at  the  Mouth 
of  Buffalo  Creek  in  the  Care  of  such  person  that  you  have 
the  most  Confidence  in,  for  the  Supply  of  such  of  our 
People  as  may  be  Transiently  there. 

The  Surveyors  that  will  go  from  this  Part  of  the  Coun- 
try as  well  as  those  from  the  Eastern  States  will  take 
their  Own  hands  with  them.  You  will  therefore  please  to 
engage  about  40  for  the  present  but  part  of  those  will  not 


8  Probably  Samuel  Street,  who  went  into  Canada  with  other  United  Empire 
Loyalists  in  1780  or  '81.  He  was  a  trader  at  Fort  Niagara,  a  colonel  of  Ca- 
nadian militia,  justice  of  the  peace,  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  its 
Speaker.  His  brother  Nehemiah  settled  at  Niagara  Falls  and  carried  on  fur 
trading  and  milling.  "Street's  mills"  on  the  Canadian  shore  above  the  falls 
were  long  famous;  as  has  been  indeed,  the  Street  family  there  through  several 
generations. 
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be  wanted  untill  near  or  quite  the  Latter  end  of  May. 
The  price  contemplated  to  allow  Pr.  Month  is  15  dollars 
reckoning  Calendar  Months.  Those  that  are  taken  from 
here  are  all  engaged  at  that  sum,  and  there  must  be  no 
difference.  You  will  also  please  to  contract  with  them 
for  the  Season. 

You  will  please  to  have  a  number  of  good  Axe  Handles 
made  and  taken  to  the  Chautauque  Lake  or  the  Mouth 
of  the  Chautauque  Creek  as  you  think  proper.  It  being 
in  Contemplation  to  commence  the  Western  Meridian  of 
the  two  Most  Easternmost  Tracts  first,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  provisions  &c.  must  go  through  the  Chautauque 
Lake.  In  respect  to  Tents,  Blankets  and  Camp  Equipage 
of  every  kind  that  I  think  we  shall  Stand  in  Need  of,  will 
be  on  their  way  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  expect  such  part 
as  will  go  up  the  Niagara  River  will  be  there  by  the  24th 
of  May. 

You  will  make  no  appointments  of  Commissioners, 
these  little  offices  afre  generally  filled  with  persons  on  low 
wages. 

I  have  enclosed  two  letters  for  you  to  present  agree- 
ably to  their  direction ;  the  one  directed  to  Mr.  Hoops  re- 
quests him  to  pay  all  expenses  you  may  be  at  in  trans- 
porting the  provisions  &c. 

As  you  will  stand  in  need  of  some  other  Necessaries 
beside  the  pork  and  Flour  you  will  give  Mr.  Hoops  di- 
rections to  procure  what  will  be  necessary  untill  our 
Stores  arrive,  but  I  could  Wish  that  the  Old  Tents  Blan- 
kets and  Camp  Equipage  of  Last  year  would  answer  un- 
till those  now  on  their  way  can  be  had,  having  a  great 
plenty. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  get  more  than  One  Transit 
Instrument  made  &  that  will  not  be  finished  untill  near 
the  last  of  the  Month  and  the  surveying  Instruments  by 
the  15th  of  next.  My  Brother  Mr.  Benj.  Ellicott  makes 
the  Transit  Instrument  and  will  be  the  Transit  Engi- 
neer. 

The  whole  business  respecting  Surveying  of  those 
Lands  and  laying  off  the  Indian  Reservations  is  Entrust- 
ed to  Me  with  Ample  funds  placed  in  my  Hands  for  Car- 
rying the  Same  into  Compleat  Effect,  And  any  engage- 
ment that  is  made  by  me  or  pursuant  to  my  Instructions 
will  be  punctually  complied  with. 
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On  a  supposition  you  should  be  sick  or  any  other  cause 
should  prevent  you  from  attending  to  this  business,  in 
that  case  Mr.  Hoops  has  instructions,  but  I  hope  that 
none  of  those  Events  will  take  place. 

The  foregoing  letter  by  Joseph  Ellicott  is  unsigned, 
and  is  possibly  incomplete. 

MR.  PORTER'S  COOPERATION. 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  .  .,  1798. 

SIR  : — Mr.  Augustus  Porter9  having  the  direction  of  the 
business  during  my  absence  to  be  transacted  West  of  the 
Jenesee  River,  respecting  the  procuring  of  Horses,  Em- 
ploying of  hands  and  Transporting  of  Stores,  &c,  &c,  to 
such  places  as  he  may  deem  most  convenient  and  other 
purposes,  You  are  to  consider  yourself  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  to  perform  any  part  of  the  Service  he  may  re- 
quire of  You,  untill  my  Arrival,  Which  I  expect  will  be 
some  time  next  Month. 

In  the  Interim  you  will  believe  me  to  be  with  due  Re- 
gard your  friend,  &c. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
Mr STODDARD. 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  ..,  1798. 

SIR: — Please  to  deliver  in  Good  Order  and  well  con- 
ditioned to  Mr.  Augustus  Porter  all  the  Provisions  that 
is  now  Deposited  at  the  Irundegat  or  Jenese  Landing, 
Amounting  to  50  Barrels  of  Pork  and  130  Barrels  of 
Flour  together  with  10  Barrels  of  Beef.     If  this  should 
not  be  done  I  hope  you  will  have  the  Same  delivered  at 
the  Jenesee  Landing  with  all  possible  Expedition. 
And  in  so  Conforming  You  Will  Much  Oblige 
Your  Sincere  friend 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

Honorable  THOMAS  MORRIS,  Esquire 
or  Ms  Agents, 

9  For  an  excellent  account  of  Judge  Augustus  Porter  and  his  work  as  sur- 
veyor, see  "The  Life  of  Judge  Augustus  Porter,  a  pioneer  of  Western  New 
York,"  by  his  great-grandson  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  in  Vol.  VII,  Publica- 
tions of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  1904. 
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THE  NEW  TOWN  LAID  OUT  OPPOSITE  QUEENSTOWN. 

That  Town  as  it  is  laid  out  now  will  be  in  the  most 
convenient  ground  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  re- 
gard of  its  commercial  position  or  salubrity,  its  rising 
gradually  to  the  east  and  falling  imperceptibly  in  its 
N.  E.  corner  will  make  it  airy  and  add  much  to  render 
it  wholesome. 

The  ground  is  descending  by  three  different  banks  to 
The  Kiver  and  we  can  say  that  above  those  banks  the 
ground  is  generally  even.  The  public  square  falls  in  the 
part  that  is  the  more  so.  That  gradation  of  banks  in 
dividing  the  elevation  shall  be  a  great  help  to  have  the 
streets  cut  down  [to]  the  water.  The  last  bank  to  the 
Eiver  is  cut  from  20  to  12  feet  high  above  the  water,  along 
the  whole  shore  of  that  town. 

The  part  where  a  house  has  been  built  by  one  Adam 
Strows,  a  Tanner,  is  about  160  feet  above  the  water  and 
the  south  east  corner  of  the  town  is  very  near  200.  The 
Koad  which  has  be*en  levelled  from  the  landing  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  being  203  feet  at  that  corner. 

The  only  inconveniency  which  raises  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  having  diminished  this  town  from  the  landing  part 
is,  that  part  was  the  last  harbour,  being  sheltered  from 
the  North  and  North  East  winds,  but  the  water  is  as 
good  along  the  present  town,  it  is  deep  anough  for  the 
largest  vessels  which  sails  on  the  lakes,  at  20  to  30 
feet  from  the  bank,  and  the  anchorage  is  equally  good. 

The  bank  at  the  landing  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  it 
is  at  the  town,  having  been  found  when  leveled  in  sur- 
veying the  canal  62  feet  above  the  water. 

The  width  of  the  Elver  on  the  middle  of  the  town  is 
about  64  perches,  water  to  water,  it  diminishes  going  up ; 
at  the  landing  it  is  but  50,  but  the  distance  of  the  two 
high  banks  from  the  American  side  to  the  British  has 
been  found  85  perches,  top  to  top  at  the  highest  place  up 
the  landing. 

The  mountain  which  commands  the  town  to  the  south 
has  been  found  by  an  actual  levelling  to  be  394  feet  ele- 
vated above  the  water  at  the  landing.  This  elevation  is 
its  highest  part  on  the  Koad. 

The  water  along  the  shore  of  the  town  has  no  Descent. 
The  current  of  the  Eiver  is  from  the  pulsion  of  the  water 
above,  which  has  been  found  descending  29  feet  in  the 
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distance  of  2  miles  1-4.  The  shore  is  perfectly  still  and 
the  vessels  perfectly  safe  when  anchored. 

Very  good  clay  to  make  brick  may  be  had  in  the  town, 
and  building  stones  in  the  south  part  of  it.  Lime  Stones 
are  very  common  everywhere  along  Niagara  River.  The 
East  part  of  the  town  is  furnished  with  the  best  elligible 
timber. 

This  town  has  particularly  a  great  advantage  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  it  is  furnished  with  four  or  five 
abundant  springs  of  the  best  and  most  limpid  water,  one 
of  them  runs  from  the  bank  between  the  town  and  the 
landing  and  affords  the  most  easy  supply  for  the  harbour. 

The  foregoing,  without  signature  or  date,  occurs  among 
letters  of  Joseph  Ellicott,  of  1798. 

PROM   THE  FIRST  STATE  ENGINEER. 

NEW  YORK,  14  April,  1798. 

DEAR  SIR: — I  enclose  you  a  law  which  has  passed  in 
our  Legislature  in  consequence  of  your  Letter  to  me  of 
last  Winter.  You  will  see  that  the  State  will  defray  no 
part  of  the  expense  for  running  the  bounds  of  the  reserved 
Land  along  Niagara  River.  I  am  sorry  that  such  con- 
tractedness  should  have  prevailed  in  our  Legislature. 
But  many  of  the  members  considered  it  a  matter  not 
urgent  on  the  State  at  this  time,  and  our  Treasury  not 
being  furnished  with  much  spare  cash  they  have  avoided 
grants  of  money  whenever  it  was  possible. 

Previous  to  you  going  on  the  Surveys  I  shall  whenever 
it  is  convenient  to  you  be  ready  to  attend  to  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  for  which  purpose  I  will  thank  you 
if  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  expect  to  pass  through 
Albany.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  New  Haven  to  attend 
to  the  Tryal  of  the  Yanky  Claim  to  our  Western  Lands, 
&  expect  to  be  home  again  in  the  beginning  of  May  when 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

With  great  regard  I  am 

Your  Obedt.  Servt 

S.    DEWITT.10 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 


10   Simeon  DeWitt,   first  Surveyor   General  of  the   State  of  New   York. 
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AN    ACT   RELATIVE    TO   THE   LANDS   ON    THE    NIAGARA   RIVER 
BELONGING   TO  THE   PEOPLE   OF   THE   STATE. 

Be  it  enacted,  By  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  that  the  Surveyor- 
General  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  the  boundaries  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  adjoining  the  Kiver  Niagara  to  be  estab- 
lished by  and  with  the  approbation,  and  consent  and  at 
the  expence  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Lands  adjoining 
the  same. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Surveyor  General 
shall  cause  such  part  of  the  said  tract  as  may  be  the  most 
convenient  and  suitable  for  the  same,  and  to  which  the 
Indian  Title  has  been  relinquished,  to  be  laid  out  into  a 
Town,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  to  him  shall  seem 
proper;  and  that  he  cause  out  Lots  adjoining  the  said 
Town,  to  be  laid  out  in  Lots,  not  exceeding  five  Acres, 
and  that  he  report  to  the  Legislature  at  their  next  session 
the  plan  adopted*by  him  in  laying  out  the  said  town  and 
the  said  out  Lots  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  exhibit 
a  map  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this 
State  shall  pay  to  the  said  Surveyor  General  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  Comptroller  the  sum  of  Three  Hundred 
Dollars  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  comply  with 
the  directions  of  this  Act. 
Secretary's  office  of  the  State  of  New  York,  6  April,  1798. 

TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  Sept.  25th,  1798. 
THEOPHILUS  CAZENOVE,  Esquire, 
City  of  New  York : 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  My  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  gave  you  in- 
formation that  the  Indian  business  was  going  favorable; 
but  time  would  not  then  allow  me  to  report  particulars. 
I  therefore  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  you 
a  more  circumstantial  detail  of  our  Transactions. 

My  letter  of  the  29th  informed  you  of  the  decision  of 
the  Buffalo  and  Tonnawanta  Indians  respecting  the  An- 
swer the  Secretary  at  War  made  to  the  request  of  the 
Nations  in  June  last.  Knowing  that  the  first  beginning 
of  the  Opposition  to  the  Treaty  in  the  Spring  proceeded 
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from  the  Influence  of  Captain  A  Beel11  of  the  Allegany 
River,  and  that  more  difficulty  would  arise  from  that 
quarter  than  any  other,  I  thought  it  proper  to  take  one 
of  the  principal  Sachems,  Farmer's  Brother,12  a  worthy 
man  (and  to  whom  I  took  the  liberty  to  make  some  small 
presents),  along  with  me  when  I  went  to  the  Allegany 
River  for  the  purpose  of  informing  A  Beel  of  the  fixed  de- 
terminations of  the  chiefs  of  the  two  Towns  of  Buffalo 
and  Tonnawanta  abiding  by  the  treaty.  This  plan  I 
have  reason  to  believe  had  a  good  effect  towards  shorten- 
ing the  conference  with  that  aviricious  Man.  He  made 
Inquiries  of  the  Interpreters  whether  they  thought  I 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay  out  Ten  Mile  Square  of 
Land  which  he  alledged  he  expected  would  have  been 
given  him  by  the  owners.  I  desired  the  Interpreters  to 
inform  him  that  I  would  do  nothing  but  what  I  found 
contained  in  the  Treaty  or  Convention  made  at  Jenesee 
last  year,  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  make  the  re- 
quest. 

(I  have  uniformly  found  decisive  measures  with  these 
people  better  calculated  than  any  others.) 

The  Sachem  Farmer's  Brother  informed  him  of  the 
determination  of  the  Indians  residing  at  Buffalo  and 
Tonnawanta,  and  that  they  had  given  directions  to  have 
the  annuity  forwarded  from  Philadelphia  to  be  paid  them 
when  they  receive  their  presents  from  the  United  States. 
A  Beel  finding  it  in  Vain  to  hold  out  longer  and  after 
near  two  days  concilling  agreed  to  have  the  reservations 
on  the  Allegany  River  laid  out,  and  directed  that  the  Sur- 
veyors should  begin  on  the  line  that  divides  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  from  New  York,  on  each  side  of  the  Allegany 
River,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  therefrom,  and  run 
up  the  River  on  both  sides,  keeping  the  same  distance  off, 
and  Parallel  thereto,  until  the  Surveyor  or  Surveyors 
should  extend  four  miles  above  Tunaanguanot  Creek ;  and 

11  Otherwise  John  Abeel,  or  O'Bail,  known  as  Cornplanter,  son  of  a  Seneca 
woman  by   a  white    (Dutch   or   English)    father.      His  home   was   near  the   junc- 
tion of  the  Connewango  and  the  Allegheny,  where  he  owned  1300  acres  of  which 
640    were   granted    him,    March    16,    1796,    by    the    State    of    Pennsylvania.      As 
Mr.    Ellicott's   letter   suggests,    his   attitude   towards   the    whites    was    far    from 
friendly.       He    died    in    1836,    and    in    1866    a    monument    was    erected    on    his 
reservation  to   his  memory. 

12  One   of  the   ablest   Senecas   of  his  time,   and   a   staunch   and   trusty   friend 
of  the  Americans.     When  he  died,  in   1815,  he  was  buried  in  Buffalo  in  the  old 
Franklin    Square    burial    ground,    site    of    the    present    city    hall;    and    when    the 
bodies  were  removed  from  that  site,  in   1851,  his  bones  were  reburied  in  Forest 
Lawn,  where  a  monument  in  his  memory  now  stands. 
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if  the  distance  should  not  include  the  quantity  of  42 
Square  Miles,  he  would  then  direct  where  the  residue 
should  be  laid  off.  I  immediately  set  a  surveyor  at  work 
to  perform  that  reservation,  which  I  suppose  will  require 
some  six  weeks  to  execute. 

Having  arranged  the  business  in  that  quarter  I  pro- 
ceeded back  to  Cataraugus  Village,  and  agreed  upon  the 
Alteration  of  their  reservation  which  is  to  [illegible]  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Nation,  and  will  be  finally  estab- 
lished at  their  general  Meeting  when  they  receive  their 
Annuity  and  Presents.  All  the  Sachems  and  Chiefs  will 
then  sign  a  relinquishment  to  the  lands  in  their  old  re- 
serve excepting  such  parts  as  are  included  in  the  new. 
This  business  being  concluded,  I  repaired  to  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  with  the  Buffalo's  in  respect 
to  the  Manner  they  intended  to  locate  their  Lands. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  mention  I  have  felt  much  Anxiety 
as  I  have  always  considered  this  Place  one  of  the  Keys 
to  the  Companies  Lands,  which  if  included  in  this  Reser- 
vation would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  Company,  as  they 
would  be  deprived  of  every  Place  near  the  East  end  of 
Lake  Erie  where  convenient  Stores  or  Landings  of  any 
kind  could  be  made.  Cut  off  from  the  River  below  the 
Outlet  by  the  York  reservation  and  of  which  the  native 
right  has  not  yet  been  extinguished,  appeared  to  me  to 
make  it  indispensably  necessary  that  some  Bargain  should 
be  effected  with  Captain  Johnston13  to  give  to  the  Com- 
pany the  free  uninterrupted  communication  with  the 
East  end  of  Lake  Erie  at  this  place.  During  the  Summer 

is  Much  confusion  and  much  vagueness  are  found  in  allusions  to  William 
Johnston.  He  was  a  son  of  Captain  John  Johnston,  an  interpreter  in  the  Brit- 
ish Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  His  mother  was  a  Seneca  woman,  hence 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  themselves.  He  was  resident  agent  and  interpreter 
for  the  British  at  Buffalo  Creek  from  about  1784  until  1796,  when  he  appears 
to  have  resigned  or  been  retired,  probably  because  British  jurisdiction  in  this 
territory  had  ceased.  Instead  of  withdrawing  with  the  rest  of  the  British 
officers,  he  chose  to  remain  with  the  Indians.  He  was  in  fact  the  leading 
man  at  Buffalo  Creek,  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  settlement  of  Buffalo.  He 
was  respected  by  the  early  white  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  Indians,  and 
died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-five  years.  His  son  John,  or  Jack, 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  survived  him  and  inherited  his  property  here,  and 
incumbered  it  by  a  mortgage  to  Jasper  Parrish,  as  agent  and  trustee  for  the 
Cayuga  Nation.  It  was  advertised  and  sold  under  the  mortgage  in  1811.  John 
Johnston  married  Ruth  Barker,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Zenas  Barker,  in  1808 
or  "09;  he  lived  but  a  few  years  after,  and  died  leaving  no  children,  willing 
his  property  to  his  wife,  who  married  Mr.  Elisha  Foster  in  1811.  John  Johns- 
ton had  much  pains  taken  with  his  education,  pursuing  his  studies  at  Yale 
College.  He  was  a  fine  young  man  of  some  acquirements  and  address,  and  after 
his  return  from  school  was  employed  by  Capt.  Pratt,  in  his  store  on  Exchange, 
or  Crow  street,  and  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Barker  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  accomplished  young  men  in  the  place. 
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I  held  many  desultory  conversations  with  Captain  John- 
ston on  this  subject,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  come  to 
some  terms;  but  always  appeared  to  me  he  was  rather 
too  extravagant  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  Land  at 
the  favorite  spot.  You  will  recollect  when  Captain  John- 
ston was  in  Philadelphia  last  winter  he  informed  you  he 
was  preparing  to  erect  a  saw-mill  on  the  Indian  land  from 
which  the  Indians  were  to  receive  such  parts  of  the  boards 
they  might  want  for  the  erecting  of  their  Houses  &c. 

On  my  arrival  here  finding  from  the  Local  Situation 
of  that  place  that  if  the  Indian  Reservation  should  be 
extended  so  far  to  the  North  as  to  embrace  it,  it  would 
greatly  injure  the  Communication  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Creek,  the  favorite  spot,  and  deprive  the  Company  of 
many  advantages  that  would  naturally  accrue  by  having 
it  left  out;  but  this  was  only  to  be  effected  one  way,  the 
Indians  being  determined  without  they  could  obtain 
proper  Security  of  having  Plank  from  that  place  when- 
ever they  might  want  them  for  the  purposes  before  men- 
tioned, to  retain  it. 

Knowing  the  many  inconveniences  that  attends  any 
kind  of  copartnership  with  the  Indians,  I  carefully  avoid- 
ed bringing  the  Holland  Company  in  as  Copartners.  And 
therefore  made  Captain  Johnston  the  following  proposi- 
tion, viz,  That  as  the  Indians  intended  to  reserve  the 
country,  including  the  place  where  he  was  erecting  the 
mill,  unless  they  could  be  assured  of  receiving  plank 
when  they  might  want  them,  I  agreed  that  if  he  would 
enter  into  such  a  contract  with  the  Indians  that  would 
prevent  them  from  including  that  place  and  the  land 
adjoining  and  also  prevail  on  them  to  leave  out  of  their 
reservation  his  two  square  miles  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
Creek  on  the  north  side  as  also  the  land  on  the  south 
side  and  use  his  influence  to  have  as  much  land  left  our 
adjoining  the  favorite  spot  as  he  could,  he  should  have 
one  square  mile  of  Land,  the  one  half  to  include  the 
Mill  place,  and  the  other  half  to  include  a  Hemlock  and 
pine  Swamp  in  the  Neighborhood  of  the  Mill  place  about 
6  or  7  miles  from  Buffalo  Creek.  Also  44  Acres  being 
part  of  the  two  square  miles  given  him  by  the  Indians,  to- 
gether with  one  half  of  an  Acre  to  include  each  of  his 
buildings,  40  of  the  44  Acres  is  to  include  his  Eastern- 
most buildings  and  for  quantity  to  extend  Eastward. 
This  Tract  is  so  situated  as  not  materially  to  injure  the 
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most  valuable  building  place.  The  4  acres  to  be  laid  out 
on  a  place  we  call  the  point  for  Meadow. 

When  it  is  considered  that  he  retains  only  45  acres  of 
the  desired  spot  Given  him  by  the  Indians  of  the  two 
Square  Miles,  and  the  other  Square  Mile  so  circumstanced 
as  he  holds  it,  and  taking  into  Mature  consideration  the 
services  by  him  rendered  in  enabling  me  to  keep  out  of 
the  reservation  those  particular  places  and  taking  also 
into  consideration  the  enhanced  Value  of  the  adjoining 
Lotts  and  Lands  occasioned  by  his  improvements  which 
at  the  least  will  increase  Lotts  at  this  place  2  or  3  hun- 
dred Pr  cent  more  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
brought.  I  say  taking  every  Circumstance  into  view  it 
is  my  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  these  Lands  at  as 
low  a  rate  as  the  Company  could  well  afford,  but  as  I 
conceive  this  business  of  a  delicate  nature  with  me,  We 
have  concluded  that  the  price  may  be  fixed  on  my  return 
to  Philadelphia  this  Winter. 

My  young  Frie*nd  Mr.  J.  G.  Vanstaphorst14  who  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  my  Companion  and  one  of  our 
family  since  his  arrival  in  this  part  of  your  Territory,  was 
consulted  about  the  Agreement  and  it  is  with  Satisfac- 
tion I  add  he  has  given  me  the  Liberty  to  assure  you 
that  he  conceives  this  place  and  the  Land  adjoining  has 
been  left  out  of  the  reserve  on  as  favorable  Terms  taking 
every  circumstance  into  View  as  could  have  been  expect- 
ed. 

The  building  spot  is  situate  about  60  perches  from  the 
Lake  on  a  Beautiful  elevated  Bank  about  25  feet  perpen- 
dicular Height  above  the  surface  of  the  Water  in  the 
Lake,  from  the  foot  of  which,  with  little  labour,  may  be 
made  the  most  beautiful  Meadows  extending  to  the  lake 
and  up  Buffalo  Creek  to  the  Indian  line. 

14  The  younger  Van  Staphorst  appears  to  have  been  the  only  representative 
of  the  Holland  Company  proprietors  who  visited  Buffalo,  except  the  paid  em- 
ployes of  the  so-called  company.  On  the  statements  in  this  letter  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  he  was  in  Buffalo  with  Mr.  Ellicott  in  1798,  five  years 
before  the  town  whose  principal  street  was  to  bear  his  family  name,  was  laid 
out.  Mr.  Cazenove,  the  general  agent  at  Philadelphia  who  preceded  Mr.  Busti, 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  visited  Buffalo  Creek.  Mr.  Busti  twice  paid  brief 
visits  to  Buffalo,  after  the  survey  and  beginning  of  title  settlement.  But  no 
record  has  been  found  to  show  that  any  of  the  Dutch  proprietors  ever  came  to 
America.  Their  names,  which  Mr.  Ellicott,  in  a  curious  aberation  of  judg- 
ment, gave  to  Buffalo  streets,  were:  Wilhelm  Willink,  Wilhelm  Willink  the 
younger,  Hendrik  Vollenhoven,  Cornelius  Vollenhoven,  Rutger  Jan  Schimmel- 
pennick,  Jan  Willink  the  younger  son  of  Jan,  Jan  Gabriel  Van  Staphorst  and 
Hendrik  Saye.  Many  old  Buffalo  deeds,  or  articles  of  agreement,  bear  one  or 
more  of  these  names  (usually  that  of  Wilhem  Willink)  by  their  attorney, 
Joseph  Ellicott. 
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From  the  top  of  the  Bank  there  are  few  more  beau- 
tiful prospects.  Here  the  Eye  Wanders  over  this  Inland 
sea  to  the  South  West  untill  the  sight  is  lost  in  the  Hori- 
zon. On  the  N.  West  is  seen  the  progressing  Settlements 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  South  Westerly,  with  pruning 
some  trees  out  of  the  way,  may  be  seen  the  Company's 
Lands  for  the  distance  of  40  Miles  Gradually  ascending, 
variegated  with  Valleys  and  gentle  rising  Hills  untill  the 
sight  passes  their  Summit  at  the  Source  of  the  Waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Cazenove  will  please  to  pardon 
this  digression. 

Previous  to  my  leaving  Philadelphia  you  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  your  Ideas  respecting  the  part  of  this 
Territory  you  had  it  in  contemplation  to  commence  Set- 
tlements, and  also  the  part  to  reserve  for  future  appropri- 
ations. The  latter  included  the  Chautauque  Lake,  &c. 
Therefore  from  this  Circumstance  I  have  endeavored  to 
influence  the  Indians  to  believe  it  much  to  their  Interest 
to  lay  the  Greatest  part  of  the  land  intended  for  Buffalo 
&  Tonnawanta  at  Buffalo  to  join  such  part  of  there 
[their]  reservation  here  as  not  to  injure  the  intended 
Plan  for  Settlements;  but  there  last  conference  on  this 
subject  was  rather  unfavourable;  However,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Captn.  Johnston,  and  from  that  confidence  the 
Indians  are  pleased  to  put  in  me,  I  am  appointed  by  the 
Sachems  and  Chiefs  at  Buffalo  Creek  there  [their]  Com- 
missioner to  divide  the  Land  in  proportion  to  the  number 
residing  at  each  place;  this  is  agreeable  to  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  me  to  them  which  I  have  every  reason  to  think 
will  take  effect,  and  which  I  most  ardently  wish,  as  the 
land  about  Tonnawanta  is  well  calculated  to  Commence 
settlements,  and  situate  in  a  central  part  of  this  Tract. 

In  my  instructions  of  the  10th  of  May  I  am  requested 
to  forward  you  my  opinion  of  the  most  proper  plan  to 
commence  settlements.  And  from  the  Various  Observa- 
tions I  have  made  of  the  Tract  set  apart  for  this  Object, 
it  appears  to  me  the  most  eligible  would  be  from  where 
the  Great  Jenesee  Road  Intersects  the  Company's  Lands 
at  the  Eastern  Boundary  to  Buffalo  Creek,  the  Country 
for  the  most  Part  of  the  Distance  being  good  and  light 
timbered  affording  a  considerable  deal  of  Rich  plains 
from  which  any  quantity  of  good  wild  grass  might  be  cut 
for  this  winter's  Provender.  Therefore  with  your  Per- 
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mission  I  will  just  mention  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  to  the 
Advantage  of  the  Company  to  lay  the  Districts  which  the 
respective  Agents  would  have  direction  of,  out  by  Longi- 
tudinal lines  running  from  the  Southern  Bouudry  of  the 
Territory  to  Lake  Ontario,  which  would  make  each  dis- 
trict of  nearly  the  same  value,  because  each  would  then 
take  its  proportional  share  of  the  even  and  uneven 
ground ;  but  if  the  Territory  should  be  laid  into  Districts 
by  Latitudinal  lines  or  parallels,  the  division  would 
be  very  unequal,  as  the  southern  would  be  very  hilly,  and 
in  places  Mountainous,  very  illy  calculated  for  immedi- 
ate Settlements,  Admitting  the  Districts  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  former  method,  the  several  Agents  might  each  re- 
side on  the  main  road  within  his  district,  which  would  be 
found  on  many  accounts  advantageous.  At  each  of  their 
places  of  residence  there  would  in  a  few  years  be  built 
Villages,  and  the  intermediate  Parts  of  the  road  would 
become  closely  inhabited,  which  would  greatly  tend  to 
enhance  the  Value*of  the  other  Lands. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  with  every  exertion  I 
am  able  to  make,  I  am  fearful  I  shall  not  be  enabled  to 
perform  the  service  I  contemplated  this  Season.  A  few 
days  after  I  wrote  you  on  the  29th  August  when  all  my 
people  were  well,  several  were  taken  with  Agues  and 
fevers,  which  broke  up  one  or  two  Surveying  parties,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  distemper  rages  among  our  pack 
horses,  and  we  lost  several  in  a  short  space  of  time,  this 
unfortunate  circumstance  prevented  some  other  com- 
panies of  Surveyors  from  performing  that  service.  I 
could  have  wished,  however,  they  were  recruited  both  as 
to  Men  and  Horses  as  soon  as  possible  and  took  the  field 
again  and  are  now  and  have  been  all  full  and  as  well 
supplied  with  provisions  as  the  nature  of  the  business 
and  the  extent  of  the  Country  will  admit.  If  we  should 
have  a  favorable  fall  so  that  we  can  continue  in  the 
woods  untill  late  in  the  season  I  hope  we  shall  have  the 
Surveys  in  such  a  forward  State  that  you  may  be  enabled 
to  make  your  Arrangements  for  establishing  your  Agents 
in  the  forepart  of  Next  Season. 

From  the  loss  of  Horses  and  other  misfortunes  we  have 
met  with  I  feel  confident  in  mentioning  that  the  sum  I 
apprised  you  of  in  my  letter  of  the  16th  August,  viz  9600 
dollars  will  be  required,  but  if  more  should  be  wanted, — 
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previous  to  my  drawing  on  you,  I  shall  give  timely  no- 
tice. Mr.  Autruchy15  has  felt  some  slight  touches  of  the 
Fever,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  him  from 
Drafting,  a  business  which  he  performs  with  great  Taste 
and  Elegance.  Mr.  Vanstophorst  writes  you  a  letter  en- 
closed. The  remainder  of  our  Household  are  well,  which 
may  be  your  Situation  is  the  Sincere  wish  of  Dear  Sir 

With  Great  respect  and  Esteem  Your  most  Obedient 
and  Very  Humble  Servant 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
THEOPHILUS  CAZENOVE  Esquire 

"MR.  JOSEPH  ELLICOTT'S  OPINION  ON  THE  BEST  METHOD 

TO  BE  PURSUED  TO  ENABLE  THE  HOLLAND  LAND  COMPANY 
TO  REALIZE  THE  SUREST  AND  GREATEST  INTEREST  PROM  THEIR 
LANDS,  SITUATE  IN  THE  SIX  DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
EAST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY  RIVER."16 

-  May  18,  1799. 

I  would  recommend  preparatory  to  actually  commenc- 
ing a  settlement  and  retail  of  the  Company's  lands  in  the 
six  Districts,  that  a  road  of  communication  should  be 
laid  out  and  opened  from  Driftwood  place  on  the  Sinne- 
mahoning,  being  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  that  river, 
also  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Holland  Company 
lands  in  Carman's  District,  passing  through  the  said 
District  into  Hunter's  District,  and  near  the  middle  of 
said  District  the  road  to  fork,  one  part  to  be  continued 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Connewango  river,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Alleghany;  and  the  other  part  to  be  directed  to 
intersect  the  New  York  line  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 
the  Transit  Meridian  Line;  or  otherwise  to  intersect  the 
Sunnuanquant  Creek  and  continue  down  the  valley  to 
the  Alleghany  river,  and  there  intersect  a  road  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  provisions  to  furnish  the 
hands  that  have  opened  the  Transit  Meridian  line,  which 

15  Autrechy  and   Haudecour  were  Frenchmen    employed   by   Mr.    Ellicott   at 
Schlosser  and   Niagara  Falls,  making  surveys  and   taking  levels  to  ascertain   the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  canal  around  the  Falls.      Neither   of  these  men   re- 
mained   long    in    the    Holland    Company's    employ.      George    Eggleston,    of    the 
surveying  party  at  Buffalo  Creek,  wrote  to  Mr.   Ellicott,  Nov.   22,   1798,  giving 
a  lively  account  of  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  Haudecour.      The  difficulties 
attending    canal    construction    around    the    Falls    caused    Mr.    Ellicott    early    to 
drop  the  project,  thought  there  are  occasional  allusions  to  it  in  the  correspond- 
ence.     The   English    traveler    Maude   discusses   it   briefly   in    his    "Visit   to   the 
Falls  of  Niagara  in  1800." 

16  This  is  Mr.   Ellicott's  own  heading. 
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passes  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  Holland  Compy's 
lands  west  of  Genesee  river,  in  the  Massachusetts  pre- 
emption ;  and  also  lead  almost  directly  to  the  ferry  at  the 
east  end  of  Lake  Erie  over  the  outlet  into  the  British 
settlements  in  Canada,  passing  through  New  Amsterdam, 
which  I  have  no  doubt,  will  become  a  public  road,  and  in 
its  whole  length  from  the  Driftwood  place  on  the  Sinne- 
mahoning  to  the  East  end  of  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of 
Buffaloe  Creek  would  pass  through  the  lands  of  the  Hol- 
land Company,  fifteen  miles  only  excepted.  The  other 
part  of  the  road  recommended  leading  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Connewango  river,  would  also  pass  nearly  all  that 
distance  through  the  Company's  lands;  consequently  the 
Comp'y  would  reap  the  whole  advantage  gained  by  that 
road  of  communication. 

For  the  lying  and  opening  the  road  from  the  Drift- 
wood place  to  intersect  the  one  opened  to  accommodate 
the  Transit  line*  it  would  not  require  a  great  expence, 
being  only  about  forty  miles,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
distance,  if  laid  out  with  judgment,  it  would  pass  over 
level  land ;  This  communication  would  be  found  the  near- 
est from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara  of  any  now  made  use 
of,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  much  the  best,  as  the 
whole  distance,  this  rout  to  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  at 
the  mouth  of  Buffaloe  Creek,  would  little  exceed  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  which  would 
only  be  thirty-five  miles  farther  than  to  Pittsburg  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  other  part  of  the  said  road  leading 
from  the  Driftwood  place,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conne- 
wango river,  forking  into  Hunter's  District  as  before  men- 
tioned, would  also  pass  nearly  its  whole  length  through 
the  Company's  lands,  and  form  a  communication  with 
their  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  river. 

If  those  roads  of  Communication  should  be  laid  out 
and  opened  in  such  manner  as  would  admit  Carriages  to 
pass  along  them,  the  advantages  that  would  result  to 
those  lands  would  be  very  great  and-  the  only  obstacle 
that  would  militate  against  their  becoming  immediate- 
ly public,  would  be  the  want  of  accommodation.  I  would 
therefore  propose  that  the  proprietors  through  whose 
lands  the  said  roads  should  pass,  should  establish  a  set- 
tler about  every  ten  miles  distance  along  said  roads ;  and 
for  their  encouragement,  as  they  will  have  to  encounter 
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many  and  great  inconveniences,  the  said  tract  of  land  on 
which  such  settlers  should  reside,  ought  to  be  conveyed 
to  them  in  fee  without  further  consideration  than  being 
the  first  adventurers,  provided  they  should  remain  at  such 
places  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

This  road  from  the  Driftwood  place  to  Niagara  would 
accommodate  all  that  part  of  the  Country  in  Pennsylva- 
nia lying  in  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  Cumber- 
land, Franklin  &  York,  as  well  as  part  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  And  when  it  shall  be  known  that  the  distance 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  Maryland  to  Niagara  is 
not  greater  than  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  communication  would  be 
become  a  very  public  one;  and  the  more  public,  the  more 
it  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  country  said  road  passes 
through.  And  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
every  shilling  of  money  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  six  Districts  by 
means  of  the  proposed  roads  that  the  same  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  lands  in  the  Massachusetts  preemption, 
consequently  money  thus  laid  out  answers  a  twofold  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  we  also  take  into  consideration  that  the 
distance  of  the  road  to  be  opened  (required  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object)  will  little 
exceed  forty-five  miles,  it  appears  to  me  it  would  be  good 
policy  for  the  Company  to  cause  (whenever  it  should  be 
convenient  to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose)  that 
business  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  expences  attend- 
ing the  execution  will  be  small  when  compared  with  the 
great  benefits  which  must  eventually  be  the  consequence. 
After  those  roads  of  Communication  &c  shall  be  effected, 
the  Company  will  have  few  other  expences  to  meet  pre- 
paratory to  opening  a  Land  office  or  Land  offices  in  that 
part  of  the  six  Districts  on  some  principles  similar  to 
those  I  have  stated  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Genesee 
Country,  and  dispose  of  the  property  when  convenient 
and  necessary  in  that  way  which  will  be  attended  with 
the  least  expence  to  the  proprietors. 

KECAPITULATION. 

To  place  the  several  objects  proposed  and  recommend- 
ed in  a  concise  point  of  view,  they  will  stand  as  follows : 
FIRST.    To  cause  a  road  to  be  laid  out  and  opened  from 
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the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sinnemahoning  river 
through  part  of  Carman's  District  to  a  place  near  the 
center  of  Hunter's,  about  the  middle  of  the  Compy's 
lands;  from  thence  to  fork  into  two  roads,  one  to  be  di- 
rected to  intersect  about  the  mouth  of  Connewango  river, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Allegany  river;  and  the  other 
to  intersect  the  Masachusetts  preemption  at  or  near  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  Holland  Company's  two 
Tracts,  intended  to  contain  together  1,800,000  acres. 

SECOND.  To  establish  a  settler  at  every  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distance  along  said  roads  from  the  Driftwood  afore- 
said to  the  mouth  of  Connewango  river;  and  also  along 
the  north  fork  of  the  Massachusetts  preemption. 

THE  SEASON  OF  1800 DIFFICULTIES  MET. 

NEW  YORK,  Novr.  20th,  1800. 
[To  PAUL  BUSTI] 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  On  the  Receipt  of  this  Communication 
you  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  be  informed  that  I  have 
prosecuted  my  Journey  no  further  than  this  City. 

This  Detention  is  owing  to  my  Time  being  occupied  in 
making  out  Plans  exhibiting  the  various  Constructions 
and  Ideas  suggested  for  relocating  the  several  Tracts  of 
Cragie,  Ogden,  Cottringer,  Church,  S.  Sterrett,  &c.  and 
calculating  their  Losses  and  Gains  according  to  each 
Plan,  and  also  in  adjusting  the  Forms  of  the  several 
Articles  of  Agreement  so  as  to  conform  to  the  Plan  of 
Sale  for  the  Lands  conformably  to  the  spirit  and  Princi- 
ples of  my  Instructions.  The  latter  objects  having  been 
completed  this  Day,  and  the  former  placed  in  such  a  Sit- 
uation as  to  render  my  Presence  unnecessary,  and  my 
Patience  being  nearly  exhausted,  I  shall  now  take  the 
earliest  Opportunity  that  the  Winds  present  to  prosecute 
my  Journey. 

In  the  mean  Time  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  certain  Suggestions  of  the 
Opponents  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  in  Relation  to 
an  Accomodation  with  them,  and  conceiving  it  a  Duty  I 
owe  you  as  well  as  them,  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
every  Circumstance  that  comes  within  my  Knowledge  in 
Relation  to  their  Interest,  therefore  permit  me  to  observe 
that  it  has  been  Suggested  that  all  Obstacles  that  at  pres- 
ent prevent  the  Company  from  enjoying  an  uninterrupted 
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Title  to  the  1,500,000  Acres,  and  all  other  Disputes  that 
might  otherwise  arise  in  Regard  to  the  40,000  Acre  Tract 
mortgaged  on  the  Genesee  River,  together  with  the  Set- 
tlement of  all  Accounts  between  the  Holland  Company 
and  Robert  Morris  might  now  be  settled  if  the  Company 
thought  proper  to  make  a  Sacrifice  for  the  Attainment  of 
that  object. 

That  Sacrifice  to  be  made  would  be  that  the  Holland 
Company  should  agree  that  the  Money  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  making  Purchases  of  the  Judgements  by  Virtue 
of  which  Mr.  Morris's  Right  to  these  Lands  was  sold,  and 
all  other  Monies  expended  on  that  Account  should  be 
paid  (when  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Morris  and 
others)  to  Mrs.  Morris,  or  to  her  Agent  or  Agents,  in- 
stead of  being  returned  to  the  Company ;  then  and  in  that 
Case  the  Company's  Opponents  would  agree  that  the  Suit 
now  pending  in  Regard  to  the  Trial  whether  the  Instru- 
ment of  Writing  by  some  Attornies  alleged  to  be  a  Mort- 
gage, and  by  others  a  Deed  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  they  would  come  forward  and  relinquish  every  Pre- 
tence of  whatever  Kind,  as  well  as  secure  to  the  Company 
and  Messrs.  Wand  of  Willink  without  further  Alterca- 
tion the  40,000  Acres  mortgaged  as  aforesaid  &c. 

To  give  an  Opinion  unsolicited  on  this  Subject,  wheth- 
er it  would  be  to  the  Company's  Interest  to  accede  to  these 
Propositions  or  not,  I  am  well  aware  is  a  Question  of  a 
delicate  Nature,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Circumstance  of 
Mr.  Busti's  repeatedly  suggesting  his  Wishes  to  me  that 
I  would  in  all  things  regarding  the  Company  make 
known  my  opinion  with  Candour,  I  should  not  have  the 
Presumption  to  hazard  one;  but  in  Consequence  thereof 
I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  although  I  conceive  there  is 
little  Doubt  but  that  the  Company  will  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  by  Law  a  Title  to  the  Property  con- 
tested without  being  obliged  to  make  the  Sacrifice  men- 
tioned in  that  way,  yet  when  I  consider  that  the  Com- 
pany's Opponents  will  procrastinate  that  Period  to  the 
most  distant  Day,  that  every  obstacle,  whether  rightfully 
founded  or  not,  will  be  brought  forward;  that  the  Fees 
to  Lawyers  and  other  Expences  in  maintaining  the  Cause 
will  amount  to  a  considerable  Sum;  the  Possibility,  not 
to  say  Probability  of  the  Judges  being  swayed  in  their 
Opinion  in  Consequence  of  the  Company  being  Aliens  and 
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holding  such  an  Extent  of  Territory;  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ogden,  your  Attorney,  or  his  Brother  in  whom  the  legal 
Eight  to  those  Lands  acquired  by  the  Sale  is  conveyed, 
are  all  Circumstances  that  require  to  be  maturely  con- 
sidered. 

Permit  me  then  to  observe  that  having  considered  those 
Circumstances,  I  am  really  of  the  Opinion  that  if  the 
Company  could  acquire  the  uninterrupted  Eight  and 
Possession  of  all  those  Lands,  and  a  final  Settlement  with 
Mr.  Morris  without  further  Altercation,  Anxiety  and 
Eisk,  including  the  40,000  Acres  mortgaged,  calculating 
upon  Chances  and  Losses  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  Situation  of  this  Business,  it  might  in  the  Event  be 
to  their  Advantage  to  make  the  present  Sacrifice.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  from  several  confidential  Conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  Mr.  Ogden  in  Eegard  to  this  Sub- 
ject that  was  he  called  on  for  his  private  Opinion,  viz. 
whether  it  might  not  eventually  be  to  the  Advantage  of 
the  Company  to  submit  to  this  Sacrifice  rather  than  to 
the  slow  and  tardy  steps  of  the  Law,  and  calculating  on 
chances  and  Eisks,  that  his  Opinion  would  be  found  to 
coincide  with  my  own. 

The  Liberty  I  have  taken  in  giving  an  unsolicited  Opin- 
ion on  this  Subject  may  wear  the  Appearance  of  border- 
ing on  Presumption;  but  should  an  Apology  be  thought 
necessary  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Bosom  of  uncon- 
strained Sincerity. 

Mr.  Busti  will  please  to  give  my  respectful  Compli- 
ments to  his  Lady,  and  believe  me  sincerely  with  great 
Eespect  and  Esteem 

His  most  obedient  and  humble  Servant. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
PAUL  BUSTI,  Esquire, 
G.  A.,  H.  L.  Company. 

EETURN  TO  THE  PURCHASE  IN  1800. 

ALBANY,  Nov.  26th,  1800. 
PAUL  BUSTI,  Esquire,  Philadelphia: 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we 
arrived  safe  in  this  City  on  the  20th  Inst.  without  meet- 
ing with  any  accidents  or  Misfortunes  other  than  suffer- 
ing considerable  cold  on  our  passage ;  which  we  performed 
for  the  greatest  part  in  sleighs;  the  snow  having  fallen 
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during  the  storm  of  the  21st  in  many  places  near  20 
Inches  in  depth.  My  first  intention  was  to  have  per- 
formed our  journey  by  Water;  but  on  considering  the 
uncertainty  of  this  late  period  of  the  season  determined 
me  to  prosecute  my  journey  by  Land;  which  has  proved 
in  the  event  fortunate;  as  the  Navigation  of  the  North 
River  is  obstructed  by  Ice  to  Kinderhook,  21  miles  below 
this  place.  Sleighs  and  Horses  passed  over  the  River 
during  this  Bay  on  the  Ice,  such  has  been  the  severity 
of  the  frosts  for  these  few  days  past. 

I  enclose  herewith  an  Advertisement  in  the  Form  of  a 
Hand  Bill,  which  on  due  consideration  I  conceived  prop- 
er to  circulate  in  order  to  extend  the  Information  that 
part  of  the  Company's  lands  were  ready  for  sale;  but 
have  thought  it  unadvisable  for  the  present  to  mention 
the  Price  and  terms  other  than  that  they  will  be  liberal^ 
neither  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  display  of  the  excellent 
quality  and  advantages  this  Tract  possesses  over  all  oth- 
ers; but  leave  purchasers  to  draw  their  own  deductions 
after  viewing  it. 

I  shall  leave  this  place  in  a  day  or  two,  waiting  an  op- 
portunity to  forward  our  Baggage  and  Stationary  to  the 
Westward,  which  I  expect  must  be  effected  by  the  Hire 
of  Waggons  (as  there  is  not,  by  accounts,  Snow  of  any 
consequence  20  Miles  westward  of  this  City)  and  which 
I  fear  will  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  being  in- 
formed the  roads  were  never  worse  than  at  present.  On 
my  arrival  at  Utica  I  shall  write  you  and  inform  you  of 
the  success  and  Manner  of  prosecuting  our  Journey  to 
West  Genesee.  In  the  meantime  please  to  give  my  re- 
spectful compliments  to  Mrs.  Busti  and  believe  me  sin- 
cerely with  due  Esteem 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

N.  B.  I  understand  many  people  are  anxiously  wait- 
ing my  arrival  in  the  Genesee  Country. 

POOR  ROADS  BUT  GOOD  SALES. 

CANANDAIGUA,  Dec.  17th,  1800. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  By  Mr.  Gorham  who  is  now  on  his  de- 
parture from  this  place  to  the  Eastward  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  you  of  our  arrival  here  after  a  very 
unprofitable  disagreeable  Journey  full  of  delays.  It  is 
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probable  no  season  of  the  year  could  have  been  more  un- 
favorable for  this  Tour ;  the  Roads  being  in  that  situation 
that  rendered  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
unfit  to  be  travelled  with  either  waggons  or  sleighs.  I 
shall  leave  here  perhaps  tomorrow  to  take  my  station  on 
the  Company's  Lands  west  of  the  Genesee,  and  from  the 
applications  already  made  to  me  have  a  prospect  of  effect- 
ing considerable  sales. 

I  am  informed  there  has  been  more  Land  sold  this  sea- 
son than  for  any  one  this  5  years  past,  and  more  Cash 
received.  For  the  Want  of  Time  I  can  only  add  that  in 
a  few  days  I  shall  write  more  particularly.  In  the  mean 
time  my  Eespectful  Compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Busti, 
and  am  sincerely 

Your  most  humble  servt. 
PAUL  BUSTI  Esquire.  JoSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

MR.  ELLICOTT'S  JOURNAL  IN  BUFFALO  BEGINS. 

•    NEW  AMSTERDAM,  January  2d,  1801. 

Friday.  In  the  morning  two  Germans  from  Maryland, 
now  residents  in  Canada,  called  at  my  office  and  enquired 
for  lands,  were  informed  of  the  price  and  terms  of  sale; 
said  they  would  call  when  the  snow  was  off  the  ground, 
and  try  to  agree  for  some  lotts.  Both  mechanics,  make 
screw  augurs,  etc.  In  the  evening  Asa  Chapman  apply'd 
for  Lotts  Nos.  7,  9  and  11  in  the  3d  Section,  12th  Town- 
ship and  6th  Range. 

To  pay  the  credit  price  advance  lOf  in  the  lOOf  @ 
$2.67  pr.  acre.  Mr.  Chapman's  west  boundary  is  to  be  ex- 
tended north  across  the  road  to  the  Indian  line,  thence 
east  along  the  Indian  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
7th  Lott.  The  contents  of  the  road  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  number  of  acres  that  may  be  included  therewith. 

Friday,  Jan.  9.  This  day  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Augustus  Porter  in  relation  to  a  proposition  he  has  sug- 
gested for  the  purchase  provisionally  of  one  or  more  town- 
ships of  land. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM,  Saturday,  January  10,  1801. 
During  last  evening  I  considered  the  purport  of  Mr. 
Porter's  letter,  and  after  having  compared  his  plan  with 
my  instructions,  sent  him  the  following  letter  in  answer 
to  his : 
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AUGUSTUS  PORTER'S  PROPOSITIONS. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  Jan.  11,  1801. 
Mr.  AUGUSTUS  PORTER, 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  of  the  29th  of  December  in  rela- 
tion to  propositions  respecting  the  purchase  provision- 
ally of  one  or  more  townships  did  not  come  to  hand  until 
yesterday.  I  have  to  inform  Mr.  Porter  from  the  result 
of  my  present  reflections  that  the  plan  he  has  proposed 
of  my  entering  into  separate  articles  with  each  settler 
(altho'  they  purchase  by  the  wholesale  price)  I  conceive 
not  to  be  consistent  with  the  plan  we  have  adopted  for 
the  disposal  of  our  lands,  and  as  Mr.  Porter  has  not 
mentioned  to  what  amount  of  acres  he  should  conceive 
himself  satisfied  with  for  procuring  the  settlers,  I  am 
unable  to  answer  that  part  of  his  propositions,  further 
than  to  observe  that  in  case  the  land  should  be  sold  to 
the  settlers  he  procured  at  the  wholesale  price  that  com- 
misssions  would  probably  with  more  propriety  be  paid  by 
the  settler. 

Mr.  Porter's  propositions  would  be  applicable  to  the 
Company's  land  in  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  where  settlements  are  required  to  confirm  the  title. 
I  will  however  take  the  subject  of  his  propositions  more 
fully  into  consideration  and  compare  them  with  our  plan, 
and  should  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  Mr. 
Porter  he  may  depend  upon  the  friendship  of 

With  great  respect  &  esteem 

His  most  Obedient  Servant 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
AUGUSTUS  PORTER,  Canandaique. 

N.  B.  Our  highest  retail  price  will  be  $2.75  and  whole- 
sale price  $2.  per  acre. 

[1801 — Jan.  11]  This  day  many  applications  for  land 
between  New  Amsterdam  and  Presque  Isle  Triangle. 
Eevd.  Mr.  Holmes,  an  Anabaptist  preacher  and  mission- 
ary among  the  Indians,  preached  for  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Amsterdam.  His  sermons  were  well  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  [?  and]  the  capacity  of  the  people  he 
preached  to,  appears  to  be  good  man  worthy  of  the  charge 
entrusted  to  his  care.17 


17  The  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes  carried  on  his  missionary  work  among  the 
Tuscaroras  and  Senecas,  and  visited  Buffalo,  1800-1801.  See  Publications, 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VI.,  1903. 
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A    SAMPLE    OF    MANY    DEALS. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM,  January  16,  1801. 
PAUL  BUSTI,  Esquire,  Philadelphia. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
(altho'  after  a  disagreeable  journey)  that  I  arrived  here 
in  good  health  the  first  Instant,  since  which  period  I 
have  been  busily  employed  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  Sale  of  the  Land  placed  under  my  charge.  The  season 
of  the  year  being  such  as  to  prevent  persons  from  mak- 
ing their  Establishments,  prevents  me  for  the  present 
from  affecting  any  bona  fida  sales. 

Settlers  generally  wishing  to  defer  entering  into  Arti- 
cles before  they  are  enabled  to  commence  their  improve- 
ments, I,  have,  however  abundant  reason  to  conclude, 
that  at  the  opening  of  Spring,  I  shall  effect  the  sale  of 
considerable  Land. 

Mr.  John  McMahan  the  Gentleman  who  applied  for  the 
4th  Township  in  the  14th  Range  has  been,  and  now  is, 
in  treaty  with  mfc  for  the  Eleventh  Township  in  the  6th 
Range,  and  a  small  part  of  the  12th  Township  in  the  said 
Range  adjoining;  but  as  himself  and  friends  are  circum- 
stanced in  regard  to  their  property  in  Pennsylvania, 
having  not  thought  proper  to  dispose  of  it  there,  until 
they  could  suit  themselves  elsewhere,  he  cannot  with  con- 
venience make  the  first  advance  contemplated  by  my  In- 
structions at  present,  neither  without  sacrificing  their 
property,  in  a  less  period  than  12  or  15  Months.  From 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain  in  respect  to  Mr. 
McMahan  and  his  connexions  it  is  my  personal  opinion 
our  friends  would  not  be  injured  by  granting  Mr. 
McMahan  the  indulgence  of  postponing  10  per  Cent  of 
the  first  advance  Money  for  12  or  15  Months,  the  whole 
advance  Money  being  15  pr  Cent.  Mr.  McMahan  will 
contract  to  place  10  Settlers  on  the  Land  the  first  12 
Months,  10  Settlers  the  next  12  Months,  and  by  the  peri- 
od the  first  Installment  and  annual  payment  of  Interest 
shall  become  due  being  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
Article  of  Agreement  10  other  Settlers,  making  in  the 
whole  the  number  of  30  Settlers,  clear  and  improve  the 
Land  and  erect  Buildings  &c.  and  will  at  other  stated 
periods  make  the  payments  as  stated  in  the  Article  of 
Agreement  respecting  Settlement  and  Improvement. 

But  as  Mr.  McMahan  cannot  make  the  first  advance  as 
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contemplated  by  my  Instructions,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  bonafida  contract  with  him 
without  first  knowing  your  pleasure  on  the  subject,  which 
if  you  accede  to  or  otherwise,  I  would  thank  you  to  give 
him  a  line,  and  at  the  same  time  signify  your  pleasure 
to  me. 

In  case  he  should  become  the  purchaser,  from  several 
circumstances,  but  more  particularly  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  first  beginners  laboring  under  great  and 
manifold  difficulties  in  effecting  new  Settlements,  I  have 
consented,  taking  so  much  together  that  he  should  have 
the  property  at  One  Dollar  and  Ninety  Cents  p  Acre. 
The  quantity  he  wishes  will  be  about  20,000  Acres,  equal 
to  38,000  Dollars.  Mr.  McMahan  would  thank  Mr.  Busti 
if  the  Copper  plate  Maps  are  completed  to  forward  him 
one  and  also  oblige. 

Sincerely,  with  Great  Kespect  and  Esteem  his  most 
Obedient  Hub.  Servt. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

My  Respectful  Compliments  to  Mr.  Busti  and  Family. 

For  the  next  year  or  so,  most  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  letters 
are  dated  "Ransomville,"  "Ransom's,"  or  other  designa- 
tion of  the  pioneer's  settlement  at  what  is  now  Clarence. 
For  some  notes  on  Asa  Ransom  and  his  establishment  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  sketch  in  this  volume. 

TAXES  AND  OTHER  TROUBLES. 

RANSOMVILLE,  Jany.  27th,  1801. 

Tuesday.  Some  Germans  from  near  Hagers  Town 
Maryland  called  to  know  the  price  and  terms  of  Land. 
Forwarded  by  them  to  that  part  of  the  country  7  or  8 
advertisements.  They  expect  to  return  in  the  Spring 
with  many  other  families  &  make  purchases.  Sundry 
other  persons  on  the  same  errand  but  no  actual  pur- 
chases made. 

Wednesday,  Jan'y  28th.  Mr.  Selah  Seymour  from 
Paris  has  it  in  contemplation  to  move  to  our  purchase — 
he  arrived  here  this  morning;  he  is  to  view  the  lands  on 
the  east  of  Davis's,  and  should  he  find  any  Lotts,  suit- 
able, he  is  to  let  me  know,  in  order  that  he  may  commence 
his  improvements. 
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In  the  evening  Major  William  Wadsworth18  arrived 
here  for  money  on  account  of  the  Holland  Companies  Tax 
representing  the  distressed  Situation  of  the  Workmen 
employed  in  erecting  the  Public  Goal  of  the  County,  stat- 
ing that  the  work  was  nearly  finished  &  that  there  was 
many  laborers  and  Mechanicks  to  pay  off  whose  circum- 
stances was  such  that  without  they  could  get  assistance 
by  receiving  their  wages  due  them  by  the  County  they 
would  be  reduced  to  a  disagreeable  situation  for  the 
want  thereof.  His  request  was  for  $2,000. 

The  payment  of  this  tax  has  always  been  a  source  of 
disquietude  to  me,  and  more  especially  at  this  period,  as 
I  expected  previous  to  this  date  explicit  instructions  on 
this  subject,  but  from  what  cause  I  know  not  they  have 
never  come  to  hand.  And  I  am  fully  sensible  that  the 
Tax  levied  on  the  Holland  Company  is  unjust  in  the  high- 
est degree.  After  acquainting  Mr.  Wadsworth  with  these 
circumstances  I  informed  him  I  would  take  the  subject 
under  consideration  until  the  morning. 

Alexander  Rea  also  called  for  the  purpose  of  contract- 
ing for  surveying  to  take  lands  if  he  could  make  things 
suit  to  his  wish.  Could  give  him  no  encouragement  as 
many  others  had  spoken  before  him. 

RANSOMVILLE,  Thursday,  Jan.  29,  1801. 
This  morning  after  considering  on  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Wadsworth's  application,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  various  stories  that  would  be  propagated  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Company  if  I  should  refuse  altogeth- 
er to  pay  any  part  of  the  tax  assessed  against  them,  I 
concluded  to  write  a  letter  to  our  attorneys  in  Canan- 
daigua  on  the  subject,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  ad- 
vance the  sum  of  $1,000,  which  I  enclosed  in  the  letter  in 
drafts  and  Bank  Notes,  and  which  letter  here  following 
is  an  exact  copy : 

ASSESSMENT  VS.   VALUATION. 

KANSOMVILLE,  January  29,  1801. 
SIR: — Being  called  on  by  Major  William  Wadsworth 


18  William  Wadsworth  (1772-1833),  founder  of  the  town  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
who  with  his  brother  James  became  owner  of  a  great  estate.  He  served  in  the 
War  of  1812  as  a  major  general  of  New  York  militia;  was  supervisor  of  his 
town  for  21  years,  and  was  one  of  a  little  group  of  strong,  capable  men  who 
like  Joseph  Ellicott,  pioneered  the  way  for  the  present  prosperity  of  Western 
New  York.  Mr.  Ellicott  had  long-continued  business  relations  with  him. 
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on  Account  of  Monies  to  be  drawn  from  the  Holland  Land 
Company  on  account  of  assessment  on  their  property,  find 
myself  labouring  under  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  advancing  or  making  the  payment  he  required 
or  any  part  thereof.  (On  this  subject  I  have  long  waited 
Instructions,  but  from  what  cause  I  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
appointed.) These  doubts  proceed  from  the  Idea  that 
paying  a  part  of  the  money  might  be  construed  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  Company  that  they  were  agreed 
and  acquiesced  to  the  Tax  as  levied  on  their  lands,  and 
thereby  might  be  made  use  of  as  a  plea  to  wrest  from 
them  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  as  levied  and  stated  in 
the  books  of  the  Assessors.  Whereas  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  tax  charged  to  the  Company  is  at  least  1-3  more 
than  they  have  property. 

The  Company  are  assessed  according  to  the  best  of  my 
information  for  4,500,000  acres  of  land,  that  is  including 
all  the  Lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  late  purchase, 
not  even  excluding  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  along  the  Niagara  River. 

Whereas  the  real  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Holland  Company  and  William  &  John  Willink,  Theophi- 
lus  Cazenove  Esquire  and  a  Tract  of  40,000  acres  of  land 
mortgaged  to  the  Holland  Company  and  William  and 
John  Willink  on  the  Genesee,  exclusive  of  lands  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  amounts  only  to  3,340,553  acres, 
which  quantity  if  asses'd  to  the  proprietors  thereof  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre  would  not  amount  to  more 

than    13,340.55 

Whereas  the  sum  assessed  against  the  company 

is  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed 4,500.00 

Consequently  they  are  agrieved  in  the  sum  of . .  1,159.45 
exclusive  of  the  valuation  being  much  too  high  for  lands 
in  their  situation,  which  sum  rather  than  pay  I  shall  be 
disposed  to  contest  the  legality  of  the  whole  proceedings 
in  relation  to  the  manner  of  laying  the  Tax :  but,  Sir,  feel- 
ing for  the  Workmen  and  others  who  have  trusted  upon 
the  punctuality  and  faith  of  the  county  for  the  payment 
of  their  respective  Salarys  when  their  work  was  per- 
formed, I  have  consented  to  grant  the  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred Dollars,  provided  that  grant  can  be  so  regulated, 
that  it  may  either  be  considered  by  me  a  part  of  the  tax 
paid  in  on  account  of  a  just  assessment  that  may  be  due 
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by  the  Company,  or  to  be  considered  in  another  point  of 
view,  only  as  a  loan  to  the  County  at  my  option.  If  it 
should  be  your  opinion  that  the  former  method  would  not 
commit  the  Company  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  sum  being  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  tax  assess'd  but  should  it  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
that  effect,  then  I  should  prefer  it  considered  on  the  lat- 
ter point  of  View  &  expect  that  such  security  should  be 
taken  as  would  fully  justify  me  for  making  the  advance 
aforesaid. 

I  herewith  enclose  to  you  a  draft  on  the  Bank  of  Al- 
bany for  the  sum  of  $400,  and  also  another  on  Thadeus 
Chapin  for  the  like  sum,  making  together  $800. 
I  therefore  request  that  you  will  proceed  in  this  business 
as  you  shall  think  proper,  and  on  my  arrival  in  Canan- 
daigue  I  shall  take  care  to  pay  you  your  demand.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  have  consented  to  the  further  advance 
of  $200,  which  you  will  find  enclosed  in  Notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Albany  and  which  will  make  in  the  whole  sum 
One  Thousand  Dollars  and  to  be  disposed  of  in  like  man- 
ner and  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  first  mentioned 
sums  aforesaid.  I  expect  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  to 
wait  on  you  in  a  fortnight  if  weather  and  health  permit. 

In  the  meantime  you  will  believe  me  sincerely 
Your  Friend  and  Humble  Servant, 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

To  N.  W.   HOWELL  or  DUDLEY   SALTONSTALL,   Esquires, 
Attorneys  at  Law,  Canandaique. 

(Copies  of  the  drafts  follow.) 

Mr.  Ellicott  was  much  troubled  at  this  time  by  people 
who  were  not  bona  fide  buyers,  or  were  vacillating  and 
unable  to  select  their  lands.  At  Kansomville,  January  30, 
1801,  he  wrote: 

"Mr.  Lewis  made  application  for  lands  this  day,  and 
after  much  conversation  he  was  unable  to  say  where  he 
wished  it,  could  not  find  any  place  where  [which]  he  had 
seen  that  would  answer  his  wishes,  therefore  concluded 
that  some  place  he  had  not  seen  would  be  most  likely  to 
please  him,  more  especially  if  it  had  not  been  surveyed; 
but  in  this  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  singular,  as  I  find  a  great  mini- 
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ber  of  Capricious  characters  applying ;  but  I  begin  to  con- 
clude it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  talk  and  to  endeavour 
to  pass  for  men  of  business."  Again  he  notes:  "Many 
people  call  for  the  purpose  of  talk  only." 

RANSOMVILLE,  Feb'y  7  [1801]. 

A  man  from  the  State  reserve  along  the  Niagara  River 
opposite  the  Queenston  settlement  apply'd  for  the  stream 
of  water  called  18-Mile  Creek  on  Lake  Ontario  to  build  a 
mill  and  saw-mill;  was  informed  he  could  not  have  it. 
Wished  to  know  the  consequences  if  he  went  and  com- 
menced the  undertaking,  was  informed  he  would  be 
serr'd'with  a  writ  of  Ejectment.  ..." 

At  this  early  period  Mr.  Ellicott  was  sometimes  at 
Buffalo  Creek,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  no  town  had 
yet  been  surveyed  or  laid  out,  but  was  more  often  at  Ran- 
som's. An  illustration  of  the  trouble  he  had  in  naming 
the  future  great  city  is  found  in  a  letter  of  January  12th, 
1801,  which  he  dates  "New  Amsterdam  alias  Buffalo 
Creek." 

In  leveling  a  site  for  Mr.  Ransom's  mill,  in  this  month, 
both  Joseph  and  Benjamin  were  so  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet  that  they  were  laid  up  for  some  days ;  the  old  journal 
gives  curious  details  of  their  treatment.  A  few  days  later 
two  women,  Mrs.  Polly  Berry  and  Miss  Wimple,  applied 
for  land  "at  the  Bend  of  Tonawanta,"  not  far  from  the 
spot  later  chosen  as  the  site  of  Batavia.  Mr.  Ellicott's 
acknowledgment  of  this  unusual  application  was  couched 
in  terms  quite  different  than  his  ordinary  business  style : 
"Mr.  Ellicott  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Berry  and 
Miss  Wimple"  and  promises  to  reserve  "Lotts  for  the  La- 
dies if  they  shall  conceive  it  an  object  worth  their  atten- 
tion." 

ON   THE   CUTTING   OF   TIMBER. 

Friday,  February  13,  1801. 

.  .  .  Received  a  letter  from  Robert  Lee,  assistant 
quarter-master  at  Niagara,  in  relation  to  some  timber 
that  Major  Revardi  had  hewed  and  squared  belonging  to 
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the  Holland  Company  for  the  use  of  the  repairing  the 
Garrison,  his  letter  dated  the  llth  inst.  Returned  him 
the  following  answer : 

RANSOMVILLE,  13th  February,  1801. 
ROBERT  LEE,  Esquire,  Niagara. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  llth  instant  delivered  me  by  Sergeant  Bacon 
this  day,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  some  timber  be- 
longing to  my  Principals.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  will  have  no  objection  to  your  removing  the 
whole  of  the  timber  that  may  at  the  present  time  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Garrison,  it  being  for  an  indis- 
pensable purpose. 

However,  while  I  give  the  permission  from  the  person- 
al acquaintance  I  have  with  Major  Porter's  principles  of 
propriety,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  future  depre- 
dations will  be  made  on  their  property  without  first  ob- 
taining in  a  regular  and  proper  manner,  leave  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Lee  will  please  accept  the  assurance  of  my 
esteem,  and  will  oblige  me  by  returning  my  respectful 
compliments  to  Major  Porter. 

In  the  interim  I  am,  &c., 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

Monday,  February  16,  1801. 

I  learn  this  morning  that  6  bomb  mortars  passed  along 
the  Queenston  road  to  be  deposited  at  Fort  Niagara.  .  .  . 
Wrote  several  letters  which  I  have  been  preparing  these 
several  days,  to  forward  to  different  persons.  First,  to 
Mr.  Busti: 

IN  NEED  OF  MAPS — TERMS  OF  SALE. 

RANSOMVILLE,  February  17,  1801. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : — Your  favor  of  the  1 6th  December  duly 
came  to  hand  on  the  16th  January,  by  which  I  am  sorry 
to  understand  that  the  engraver  has  not  yet  executed  the 
map  of  the  Holland  Company's  land.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  we  experience  from  the  want  of  being  en- 
abled to  circulate  precisely  the  local  situation  of  our 
lands  by  means  of  a  map  is  greatly  to  our  disadvantage 
as  well  as  extremely  aggravating.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  circulation  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Com- 
pany offer  their  lands  for  sale  in  the  several  newspapers 
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will  have  a  good  effect,  and  believe  if  Mr.  Busti  will  con- 
sent to  make  an  alteration  in  the  plan  in  such  manner  as 
to  encourage  or  give  an  opportunity  for  opening  a  small 
field  of  speculation  and  thereby  enable  us  to  interest  en- 
terprising characters,  the  Company's  lands  in  this  pur- 
chase will  settle  with  considerable  rapidity ;  but  our  pres- 
ent system  I  find  too  confined  to  make  it  an  object  for  re- 
spectable enterprising  characters  to  become  interested. 

For  instance,  a  person  comes  forward  and  makes  a 
purchase  of  any  quantity  at  the  wholesale  price  for  the 
purpose  of  retailing  it  out  to  settlers  by  the  small  quan- 
tity. He  is  unable  to  do  it  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  Because  if  he  makes  a  sale  of  part  of  it  to  a 
purchaser  on  retail  and  that  purchaser  shall  pay  him  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  land  so  purchased,  he  is  unable  to 
make  a  title  to  the  property;  he  himself  cannot  have  a 
title  unless  he  pays  the  Company  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  land  he  contracted  for,  and  as  the  probability  is  that 
not  one-third  of  those  who  contract  will  be  enabled  ex- 
actly to  fulfil  their  engagements  by  the  period  stated  in 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  if  they  should  not  by  the 
principle  therein  continued,  the  company  would  then  be 
in  possession  of  all  the  improvements  made  on  the  tract 
so  purchased;  consequently  the  second-handed  purchaser 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Company's  agent  to  be  dis- 
inherited at  his  pleasure.  From  this  circumstance  few 
persons  will  be  found  to  risk  a  purchase  upon  these  con- 
ditions, because  the  purchaser  himself,  by  not  being  able 
to  comply  with  his  engagements  would  if  the  Company's 
agent  thought  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  him,  be 
liable  to  lose  all  his  time  and  labor. 

For  remedy  whereof  I  would  propose  that  whenever 
the  first  purchaser  should  pay  to  the  Company's  agent 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  one-sixth  of  the  pur- 
chase money  (exclusive  of  the  first  advance),  when  the 
purchase  is  to  the  amount  of  a  township,  he  should  then 
be  entitled  to  a  deed  for  the  one-sixth  part  of  the  land 
contained  in  said  township,  and  when  he  should  pay  down 
to  the  Company's  agent  a  farther  sum,  he  should  then  be 
entitled  to  a  deed  for  such  proportion  of  said  township  he 
had  paid  for,  and  so  on  for  any  other  payment  he  might 
make,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  for  all 
other  quantities  purchased  at  wholesale  price.  This 
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would  give  confidence  to  the  purchaser  who  should  pur- 
chase under  the  first  purchaser  and  enable  him  (the  first 
purchaser)  to  give  a  deed  to  all  those  who  might  comply 
with  their  contract  with  him,  and  by  that  means  estab- 
lish a  chain  of  confidence  that  would  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  in  the  disposing  of  so  large  a  body  of  land, 
and  will  interest  a  number  of  respectable  enterprising 
characters,  both  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, who  have  applied  for  quantities  of  land  in  this  way. 
And  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  by  always  keeping  the 
first  advance  money  as  a  lien  upon  the  land,  or  a  propor- 
tion of  it,  that  the  Company  cannot  on  any  event  be  the 
losers  by  this  system,  because  when  one-half  the  amount 
shall  be  paid,  exclusive  of  the  first  advance  money,  that 
advance  money  will  then  be  on  the  land  remaining  not 
deeded,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  agent  may  think  necessary 
to  secure  the  Company  for  any  unsaleable  land  that  might 
revert  to  the  Company. 

Another  amendment  required  is  in  respect  to  families 
associating  together  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  at 
the  wholesale  price.  The  mode  pointed  out  by  my  in- 
structions is  found  on  trial  to  contain  such  a  principle 
as  not  to  answer  the  purpose  wished;  although  in  many 
cases  already  I  have  had  proposals  from  families  and  oth- 
ers associating  together  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  at 
the  wholesale  price,  and  effecting  an  instant  settlement; 
but  cannot  agree  to  be  all  bound  in  the  same  Article  of 
Agreement,  because,  say  they,  although  a  part  may  be 
able  to  make  payment  to  the  amount  of  the  respective 
parts  they  may  take,  yet  others,  from  misfortune,  mis- 
management or  some  other  cause,  will  not  pay  their  pro- 
portion by  the  period  stipulated  in  the  Article;  conse- 
quently all  those  who  may  have  complied  with  their  due 
proportion  of  the  payment,  and  not  able  to  make  the 
whole  payment  specified,  will  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Company's  agent,  to  be  disinherited,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  made  no  payments  or  exertions  to  make  good  their 
proportionable  part  of  the  contract. 

For  remedy  whereof  I  would  propose  that  whenever  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  should  associate  together  to 
take  to  the  amount  of  2000  acres  and  upwards  in  one  en- 
tire tract  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement  of  their 
own,  they  paying  down  the  first  advance  money,  each  set- 
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tier  should  be  entitled  to  a  separate  article  of  agreement ; 
and  should  there  be  any  one  or  more  that  should  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  Articles 
of  Agreement,  the  first  advance  money  on  his  the  de- 
faulter's lot  would  lie  on  his  land,  and  what  improve- 
ments he  might  make,  together  with  his  neighbors  adjoin- 
ing, would  make  the  Company  perfectly  safe ;  and  by  this 
mode  of  selling  land  to  companies  we  shall  meet  with 
rapid  sales,  and  form  extensive  settlements  in  a  short 
period. 

Another  object  is  that  of  the  advance  money.  This  with 
many  people  who  have  property  is  a  great  obstacle,  as 
they  cannot  without  selling  it  make  the  advance;  and  as 
few  can  sell  their  property  for  immediate  cash  sufficient 
to  make  the  first  advance  required,  and  be  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  families,  many  people  that  would 
otherwise  become  purchasers  are  unable  to  do  it.  It 
might  therefore  be  well  to  require  from  them  on  entering 
into  Articles  of  Agreement  a  smaller  part,  but  to  make 
the  residue  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  entering  into  arti- 
cles, and  farther  that  the  whole  advance  money  for  actu- 
al settlers  where  they  purchase  by  wholesale  need  not  ex- 
ceed 10%. 

Should  Mr.  Busti  consent  to  this  alteration,  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  the  land  in 
large  bodies;  but  should  the  alteration  not  be  made,  we 
shall  not  be  enabled  to  sell  (few  exceptions)  otherwise 
than  by  retail. 

Should  these  alterations  meet  Mr.  Busti's  sanction 
(which  are  predicated  upon  the  same  principles  that  Mr. 
Phelps  and  Williamson  have  and  do  deal  with  wholesale 
purchasers,  with  this  difference:  that  neither  of  them 
have  till  lately  required  any  advance  on  articling),  I 
shall  then  conceive  our  system  sufficiently  complete  to 
promulgate  a  table  of  prices  and  terms  of  sale,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  remain  permanent  for  12 
months;  finding  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  15  per 
cent  advance  in  consequence  of  others  selling  without 
any.  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  establish  the  highest 
advance  for  actual  settlers  at  10  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  on 
signing  articles;  and  now  ask  for  your  sanction  to  be  al- 
lowed to  divide  that  said  advance,  part  to  be  paid 'down, 
and  part  in  one  year,  as  I  have  before  stated.  Mr.  Busti 
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will  permit  me  to  ask  him  to  take  this  subject  into  his 
early  consideration,  and  return  me  his  answer  as  soon 
as  convenient,  as  I  have  an  expectation,  if  these  amend- 
ments shall  be  confirmed,  of  making  some  extensive  sales, 
as  well  as  effecting  a  numerous  settlement  in  a  short 
period. 

I  have  for  Mr.  Busti's  information  also  enclosed  a  table 
of  the  prices  and  terms  of  sale  made  out  conformable  to 
our  system,  which  is  intended,  with  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  Busti,  to  be  promulgated  in  order  that  the  public 
may  receive  official  information  of  the  exact  terms  the 
Company's  lands  are  held  at,  which  will  also  serve  to 
contradict  the  numerous  falsehoods  that  are  propagated 
by  the  land-holders  on  the  east  side  of  the  Genesee  river 
in  respect  to  the  price  and  terms  [at  which]  the  Com- 
pany hold  their  lands. 

Mr.  Busti  has  taken  notice  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the 
overture  I  mentioned  to  him  was  hinted  to  me  in  New 
York,  of  a  plan  that  might  be  formed  of  settling  all  the 
disputes,  or  controversy  of  the  claimants  against  the 
lands  of  the  Company.  I  have  conformably  to  Mr.  Busti's 
desire  made  known  to  Mr.  Ogden,  who  informed  me  of 
the  circumstance,  and  who  received  his  information  from 
Mr.  Cooper.  Of  course  it  must  be  an  overture  from  Gov- 
ernor Morris,  as  you  conjectured,  and  whom  I  understand 
the  only  controversy  now  remained  to  be  settled  to  give 
to  the  Holland  Company  the  complete  title  to  the  two 
large  Western  tracts.  I  do  not  see  how  the  honorary 
creditors  (so  called)  of  Mr.  Morris  can  effect  the  title  of 
the  original  Holland  Company's  lands  to  any  extent, 
because  upon  no  principle  of  construction  can  their 
claim  interfere  with  the  Holland  Company's  boundaries; 
but  may  effect  the  lands  of  the  Company  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  become  interested  in  Sterrett's  purchase. 
But  I  always  conceived  the  great  object  was  for  the  orig- 
inal Holland  Land  Company  to  have  their  controversy 
settled,  if  practicable,  upon  the  best  terms  the  nature  of 
the  business  would  permit,  and  as  Mr.  Ogden  mentioned 
the  circumstance  of  the  overture  to  me,  and  appeared  to 
think  with  me  that  if  the  Company  could  have  the  whole 
controversy  for  the  sum  I  mentioned  to  you  (of  which  he 
informed  me  he  had  not  the  least  doubt)  it  would  be  a 
great  object  for  the  Holland  Company;  but  I  suppose 
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from  motives  of  delicacy  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
making  out  so  plain  a  statement  in  detail  as  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Busti,  who  from  the 
knowledge  I  supposed  I  possessed  of  that  gentleman,  that 
he  would,  if  my  communications  should  be  rather  plain 
for  some  gentlemen,  attribute  them  to  the  real  source,  the 
head  and  not  the  heart. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ogden 
on  that  subject  and  also  in  relation  to  some  instructions 
about  the  taxes.  My  calculations  were  when  I  left  Phila- 
delphia to  have  conducted  the  administration  of  this  bus- 
iness in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  have  had  occasion  to 
draw  on  Messrs.  'LeRoy,  Bayard  and  McEvers  for  more 
than  the  $5000  I  drew  from  them  in  New  York,  and  I 
trust  I  should  not  have  occasion  to  have  done  it,  were  it 
not  that  I  am  obliged  to  prepare  for  the  payment  of 
taxes,  $1000  of  which  I  have  paid  since  my  arrival,  in 
consequence  of  the  most  urgent  solicitations;  having  as 
yet  not  received  the  promised  instructions  from  Mr.  Og- 
den on  that  subject.  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to 
make  a  further  draw  on  Messrs.  LeRoy  &c.  to  the  amount 
of  $5000  more,  being  the  sum  you  authorized  me  to  re- 
ceive on  account  of  the  settlement,  and  which  I  draw  to 
meet  the  demand  for  taxes,  more  than  for  any  purpose 
regarding  the  settlement,  as  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  we 
shall  receive  a  sufficient  sum  in  the  advance  money  to 
answer  all  the  purpose  of  our  administration  in  this 
quarter,  as  I  have  already  contracted  for  the  opening  of 
great  part  of  the  Niagara  Road  to  be  paid  for  in  land. 

Mr.  Busti  will  permit  me  to  mention  my  solicitations 
that  he  will  return  an  early  answer  on  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  to  my  Instructions  upon  the  principles  I 
have  proposed,  and  which  I  conceive,  if  granted,  the  Com- 
pany will  find  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

In  respect  to  the  stock  Mr.  Busti  was  so  obliging  as  to 
procure,  I  am  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the  [in]  vest- 
ment he  has  made,  and  he  will  please  to  keep  the  whole 
of  it  in  his  hands  until  he  is  amply  paid  for  his  kindness 
and  generosity. 

Although  I  have  not  entered  into  any  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment as  yet,  there  are  great  numbers  of  negotiations  go- 
ing forward,  and  many  settlers  preparing  to  commence 
their  establishments  as  soon  as  the  Spring  opens,  all  of 
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which  defer  entering  into  Articles  until  they  are  ready 
to  commence  their  Improvements,  in  order  to  procrasti- 
nate the  pay-day  as  long  as  possible. 

My  next  Communication  will  contain  an  account  of 
the  Articles  left  after  completing  the  surveying,  many  of 
which  I  find  missing,  especially  those  left  with  Mr.  Wal- 
ther,  who  sold  his  possessions  and  fled  the  country,  prev- 
ious to  my  arrival.  It  is  said  he  is  gone  down  to  Mississ- 
ippi to  the  Spanish  Settlements. 

My  present  situation  (although  the  accommodations 
are  as  good  as  could  be  expected)  is  gloomy,  for  the  want 
of  society;  our  nearest  neighbours  being  eighteen  miles 
distant. 

Mr.  Busti  will  please  to  direct  to  Cannandaigua,  Coun- 
ty of  Ontario  and  State  of  New  York,  care  of  Mr.  James 
Dewey. 

Mr.  Busti  will  pardon  this  lengthy  communication, 
and  believe  me  truly 

With  great  Respect  and  Esteem  His  most  obdt.  humble 
Servt. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

VARIOUS  DETAILS — MALICIOUS  REPORTS. 

KANSOMVILLE,  17th  February,  1801. 
RICHARD  M.  STODDARD,  Cannandaigue. 

DEAR  SIR: — Your  "Honor's"  letter  dated  the  10th  Jan- 
uary was  duly  handed  to  me  on  the  16th  but  the  Subjects 
Generally  refered  to  in  your  letter  being  premature  per- 
verted me  at  that  period  from  replying  to  it  in  General 
terms,  neither  have  I  made  my  arrangements  so  complete 
as  yet  to  be  able  to  inform  in  positive  terms  on  some  of 
the  subjects  you  have  enquired  concerning.  You  will 
therefore  attribute  the  delay  to  that  source  and  not  to 
the  want  of  attention. 

The  plan  devised  for  the  disposal  of  the  land  in  this 
purchase  was  intended  to  be  so  calculated  as  to  suit 
every  description  of  fair  purchaser  and  in  order  to  sim- 
plify it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  perfectly  clear. 
A  considerable  portion  of  my  time  has  necessarily  been 
taken  up  in  devising  a  general  plan.  This  I  have  nearly 
Completed  in  the  form  of  a  Table,  by  which  every  pur- 
chaser will  see  the  price  terms  and  Considerations  of 
single  Lott  to  a  Township ;  but  this  Table  is  too  large  and 
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voluminous  to  enclose  in  a  letter.  I  can  therefore  only 
extract  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  tracts  from  2880  Acres 
to  a  Township.  It  is  more  than  probable  I  shall  estab- 
lish those  as  prices  to  continue  unalterable  for  a  period 
of  six  nine  or  twelve  Months. 

I  expect  to  make  my  Establishment  at  or  near  the  bend 
of  the  Tonnawanta,  and  there  let  the  Genesee  Road  fork, 
one  to  be  directed  to  Buffalo  and  the  other  to  Queenston 
and  place  my  offices  in  the  fork  looking  Eastward.  Should 
you  be  inclined  to  improve  a  60  Acre  Lott  there  you  can 
have  it. 

In  respect  to  my  erecting  a  Hotel,  every  thing  in  rela- 
tion to  that  object  is  premature.  I  find  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Hotel  Keepers  who  say  they  will  erect  their  own 
Hotels  to  accomodate  all  Congress  and  the  departments 
thereunto  belonging. 

In  respect  to  surveying  I  am  anxious  to  afford  you  all 
the  employ  in  my  power,  and  as  I  am  not  in  great  want 
of  much  being  immediately  executed.  What  has  been 
done  being  sufficient  to  accomodate  a  number  of  purchas- 
ers at  retail  for  the  present.  I  have  wrote  Messrs.  LeRoy 
and  Bayard  in  your  favour  and  have  little  doubt  but  they 
will  give  you  the  business.  However  in  respect  to  the 
surveying  we  may  wish  executed  I  expect  by  the  middle 
of  March  to  have  my  arrangements  made  I  can  then  be 
able  to  inform  you  more  particularly,  and  I  presume 
there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of  Snow  for  transporting  pro- 
vision. 

Some  men  neither  guided  by  prudence  nor  actuated  by 
honest  principles  called  at  Buffalo  Creek  who  reside  at 
Geneva  on  pretence  of  purchasing  land;  but  made  few 
enquiries  in  relation  to  that  object  who  I  have  understood 
since  have  made  it  a  business  to  propogate  reports  un- 
favorable to  the  purchase  and  the  land  offered  for  sale 
stating  that  all  the  best  parts  were  reserved  and  only  the 
indifferent  in  quality  could  be  had,  and  even  then  just 
such  Lotts  as  I  thought  proper  to  point  out.  What  in- 
terest base  motives  of  this  kind  could  be  to  these  fellows 
I  am  unable  to  devise  Altho  reports  of  this  kind  as  well 
as  many  others  equally  false  circulated  on  the  East  side 
of  the  Gennesee  River,  may  for  a  time  injure  the  sale  of 
our  Land's  I  am  convinced  the  public  will  ultimately 
discover  them  as  they  really  are  propogated  without 
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foundation,  and  being  persuaded  the  evil  intended  on 
us  will  ultimately  recoil  upon  the  authors  or  the  propo- 
gators  thereof.  Mr.  Stoddard  will  believe  me  with  much 
friendship 

His  obedient  Servant 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

THE  ONTARIO  COUNTY  TAX. 

RANSOMVILLE,  February  17th,  1801. 

DAVID  A.  OGDEN,  Esquire, 
Attorney  at  Law,  New  York 

DEAR  SIR: — I  have  waited  with  considerable  anxiety 
the  arrival  of  some  information  from  you  in  relation  to 
the  payment  of  the  assessment  of  Tax  levied  by  the  As- 
sessors of  the  County  of  Ontario  upon  the  land  of  the 
Holland  Land  Company.  That  information  I  expected 
and  have  been  greatly  in  want  of  previous  to  this  date. 
Mr.  Emmett  informed  me  he  had  wrote  you  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  arrival  in  Albany  on  that  business  and 
it  was  highly  probable  I  should  hear  from  you  shortly, 
in  consequence  thereof  not  knowing  precisely  what  to 
do  in  regard  to  this  business  and  so  frequently  receiving 
the  most  urgent  solicitations  from  those  persons  the 
County  is  indetted  to  particularly  the  Undertaker  of  the 
public  Goal  Mr.  William  Wadsworth  for  money  to  pay 
the  labourers  and  workmen  employed  at  it  I  was  induced 
to  grant  the  sum  of  one  Thousand  Dollars  provided  it 
should  be  the  opinion  of  our  attornies  in  Cannandaigue 
that  such  an  advance  could  be  made  without  Committing 
the  Company  to  pay  the  unjust  Tax  as  levied  against 
them  and  being  engaged  at  business  that  made  it  incon- 
venient for  me  to  travel  to  Cannandaigue  and  forwarded 
it  to  them  or  either  of  them  on  the  subject  who  will  either 
pay  the  sum  I  have  directed  or  otherwise  as  they  conceive 
most  proper  for  us  to  do  in  our  situation. 

If  you  should  not  have  written  before  the  receipt  of 
this  Letter  I  would  thank  you  to  write  as  soon  as  conven- 
ient thereafter.  I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  since 
from  Mr.  Busti  and  among  other  things  he  takes  notice 
of  the  letter  I  wrote  him  from  New  York  in  relation  to 
the  compromise  you  assured  me  might  be  made  if  Mr. 
Busti  would  submit  to  let  the  Cash  you  expended  in 
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purchasing  Mortgages  &c.  be  repaid  to  Mrs.  Morris  or 
her  attorney. 

Mr.  Busti  requests  me  to  inform  the  person  who  made 
the  overture  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  him  in  de- 
tail in  order  that  he  may  know  precisely  how  far  that 
Compromise  will  settle  the  whole  of  the  dispute  in  ques- 
tion and  should  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  settle  the 
whole  of  the  dispute  with  all  parties,  he  will  acquiesce  in 
a  sacrifice;  but  whether  to  that  amount  or  not  I  am 
unable  to  say.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  mention  the 
circumstance  of  the  overture  to  him  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit manner  so  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  Subject.  Should  you  not  make  this  state- 
ment it  is  probable  he  will  request  of  me  the  name  of  the 
Gentleman  who  mentioned  the  Circumstance  to  me.  If 
Sir  any  compromise  Can  be  effected  upon  a  Solid  prin- 
.ciple  and  the  Company  should  make  a  Sacrifice  to  obtain 
it  it  will  doubtless  be  in  the  event  greatly  in  their  favour, 
as  I  find  already  that  the  Circumstance  of  the  Conten- 
tion about  the  Title  of  the  Companies  Property  has 
greatly  injured  it  and  affords  persons  whose  interests 
are  in  lands  in  a  different  Quarter  an  opportunity  (which 
they  fail  not  to  take  advantage  of)  of  representing  the 
Circumstance  in  such  a  way  as  militates  much  against 
our  disposing  of  the  property. 

With  wishing  a  speedy  fortunate  and  profitable  Issue 
of  this  business  to  our  friends  composing  the  Holland 
Company  I  still  remain  Dear  Sir  with  much  friendship 
truly. 

Your  Most  Obedient  Humble  St. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

P.  S.  Please  to  direct  to  me  to  the  care  of  Mr.  James 
Dewey,  Cannandaigue  Ontario  County. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Howell  informs  me  your  letter  to  him  in 
relation  to  the  Tax  on  the  Companies  Land  never  came 
to  hand. 

Many  entries  at  this  time  relate  to  inquiries  for  lands 
and  to  visits  from  prospective  purchasers  and  settlers. 
Under  date  of  February  24,  1801,  Mr.  Ellicott  notes : 

Last  night  lodged  at  this  house  upwards  of  forty 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  moving  principally, 
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or  all,  to  New  Connecticut19  and  Presque  Isle.  There 
was,  however,  one  traveling  merchant  from  Philadelphia, 
on  his  way  to  his  Brittanic  Majesty's  province  of  Upper 
Canada. 

Sunday,  March  6,  1801.  This  day  being  Sunday,  I  ex- 
plored some  of  the  country  in  this  neighborhood.  Found 
the  land,  generally  speaking,  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
discovered  the  greatest  abundance  of  excellent  turf.  This 
excellent  fuel  is  situate  on  the  southwest  corner  of  a 
cedar  swamp,  near  and  almost  adjoining  the  east  bound- 
ary of  the  12th  township,  at  a  point  where  there  is  also 
a  small  spring,  running  down  in  the  cedar  swamp  N.  E. 
direction.  Indeed,  the  bank  of  the  spring  is  composed  of 
the  turf,  which  said  spring  is  about  one  half  a  mile  south 
along  the  said  township  line  from  the  Buffalo  road.  .  .  . 

March  3.  Went  to  the  12-mile  creek  to  fasten  up  the 
door  of  the  house  that  had  been  broken  open  by  some  vil- 
lian.  Found  th^  lock  had  been  broken  all  to  pieces.  Fas- 
tened the  door  and  returned. 

Engaged  a  town  lot  to  Mr.  Kowe,  which  is  to  be  the 
one  east  of  where  I  proposed  building. 

March  6th,  Mr.  Ellicott  dates  his  letter  "Sweet  Water 
Farm,"  addressing  it  to  Mr.  Alexander  Rea  at  Genesee, 
and  reminding  him  that  he,  Rea,  was  to  survey  "and  lay 
off  the  road  from  the  new  bridge  to  the  Big  Plains  by 
Tonnewanta  Bend  and  you  having  engaged  to  affect  that 
object  whenever  the  season  would  suit,  I  am  now  induced 
to  call  on  you  for  the  execution  of  that  business." 

He  writes  from  Ransom's  March  5,  to  Mr.  Busti  at 
Philadelphia :  "To  inform  you  of  the  intention  of  the  In- 
dians to  pay  you  a  visit  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  alteration  in  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reser- 
vation." Mr.  Ellicott  further  informs  Mr.  Busti  that  he 


19  Northeastern  Ohio.  In  1786  the  State  of  Connecticut  released  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  her  claims  to  lands  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  ex- 
cepting her  "Western  Reserve,"  from  latitude  41°  to  42°  2',  and  from  the 
western  line  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  north  and  south  line  120  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. This  was  at  first  styled  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  but  later,  the  Western 
Reserve.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  letter,  migration  to  this  region  was 
rapily  growing,  a  movement  which  may  very  likely  have  been  regarded  by  Mr. 
Ellicott  with  a  jealous  eye. 
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understood  the  Indians  proposed  to  visit  the  Federal 
city  "and  it  was  suggested  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving their  seats  from  the  Geneseo  and  to  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  leasing  of  their  lands  remaining  or 
such  part  as  they  might  think  necessary."  After  remind- 
ing Mr.  Busti  that  the  Indians'  signatures  to  the  deed  of 
exchange  of  the  Cattaraugus  Keservation  had  been  se- 
cured, he  continues: 

When  I  arrived  at  Buffalo  Creek,  I  was  visited  by 
Farmer's  Brother,  the  principal  sachem  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  during  the  course  of  his  then  visit,  as  well 
as  several  times  since,  he  never  mentioned  Mr.  Red  Jack- 
et's business  was  to  try  to  prevail  on  you  to  alter  their 
reservation.  However,  Sir,  had  I  have  known  their  in- 
tention and  written  volumes  to  you  on  the  subject,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  have  afforded  you  one  idea  that  would 
have  enabled  you  to  have  placed  the  business  in  a  more 
proper  situation  than  you  have  done.  .  .  .  Should  the 
Company  agree  to  their  request,  this  alteration  ought  to 
be  made  upon  the  principal  of  reciprocity.  That  if  the 
Indians  were  allowed  to  alter  the  form  of  their  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  in  places  they  now  wish,  they 
should  give  up  some  places  of  no  use  to  themselves  that 
would  be  of  great  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  Company 
other  than  the  part  proposed.  But  as  I  informed  the 
Indians  themselves  (the  last  season  I  was  in  this  coun- 
try when  they  made  application  to  me  on  this  business 
and  they  agreed  never  to  mention  the  circumstance  of 
their  reservation  in  future,  which  you  will  find  mentioned 
in  my  last  report)  I  do  not  see  how  the  Company  can 
with  convenience  make  the  alteration  required,  as  the 
several  descriptions  of  tracts  that  have  been  made  out  for 
Mr.  Cazenove  and  yourself  call  for  the  boundary  of  the 
reservation  as  it  now  stands  and  should  any  deed  con- 
taining these  descriptions  be  executed  and  passed  into 
other  hands  it  might  be  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

In  respect  to  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  Indians  to 
continue  for  any  length  of  time.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  as  their  minds  and 
wishes  vary  according  as  they  are  influenced  by  unprin- 
cipled white  men  having  influence  among  them. 
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The  letter  continues  at  great  length  on  the  ever  trou- 
blesome subject  of  taxes. 

To  Israel  Waite,  one  of  many  applicants  at  this  period, 
Mr.  Ellicott  wrote,  February  6: 

"The  encouragement  we  give  to  settlers  and  purchasers 
are  good  lands  on  easy  terms,  and  which  we  conceive 
are  ample.  Should  this  fail  to  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment, we  have  nothing  more  to  offer.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  promise  or  guarantee  more  than  what  their  industry 
and  good  management  will  produce  them."  He  adds 
in  regard  to  the  new  roads;  "The  road  will  be  laid  I 
expect  from  the  new  bridge  to  the  Big  Plains.  I  think 
likely  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  probably 
some  lots  at  the  Bend;  but  previous  to  any  selection  I 
shall  set  apart  such  of  them  as  I  shall  conceive  best  cal- 
culated for  public  purposes."  This  plan  apparently  was 
the  forerunner  of  what  later  developed  into  the  village 
of  Batavia. 

March  9th  he  notes:  "Mr.  William  Wadsworth  of 
Upper  Canada  made  application  for  the  stand  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Tonnewanta  Reservation  near 
Jo.  Poudries.  If  he  likes  the  situation  he  will  move  on 
there  in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  He  says  he  shall 
bring  a  number  of  his  friends  with  him,  many  of  whom 
have  money  to  pay  for  lands." 

March  10,  1801.  Several  persons  here  this  day  and  in- 
formed that  they  intend  shortly  to  call  and  take  up 
land;  one  gentleman  comes  from  Upper  Canada,  says  he 
shall  make  a  purchase  with  20  families  and  commence  a 
settlement  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  Very  warm  day. 
Great  plenty  of  maple  sap  at  the  sugar  works.  More 
than  Ransom  is  able  to  attend  to.  It  is  supposed  he  will 
lose  sap  to  the  amount  of  15  pounds  of  sugar,  for  the 
want  of  vessels  to  put  it  in. 

Portions  of  the  following  letter  are  crossed  out,  per- 
haps at  Mr.  Ellicott's  direction  or  by  himself;  but  its 
interest  warrants  inclusion  here: 
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EFFECT   OF   THE   ELECTION   OF   JEFFERSON   AND  BURR. 

GENNESSEE,  (Ransom's)  March  12,  1801. 

[A  land  description  here  omitted.] 

My  brother  and  myself  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
investment  of  the  money  you  were  so  obliging  as  to 
undertake  for  us,  and  although  it  appears  since  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Burr  stocks  have  fallen,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  a  little  time  will  place  them  as  high  as  they 
have  been  heretofore,  because  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
persuade  myself  but  that  the  Government  will  be  admin- 
istered with  as  much  stability  and  that  public  and  priv- 
ate credit  will  be  regarded  with  equally  as  much  good 
faith.  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  Mr.  Jefferson 
should  suffer  himself  to  publish  such  intemperate  replies 
meditated  against  any  foreign  nation  as  .his  predecessor 
suffered  himself  to  do  in  answer  to  addresses.  In  short, 
Sir,  I  expect  to  see  the  Government  administered  with 
dignity  and  propriety  worthy  a  magnanimous  people. 

Since  the  election  of  Jefferson  is  known  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, many  settlers  in  that  province  are  making  appli- 
cation for  land  in  my  district  and  I  have  strong  assur- 
ances that  in  the  course  of  the  season  at  least  one  hun- 
dred families  from  that  province  will  become  purchasers 
and  settlers. 

Being  daily  importuned  by  settlers  for  farms,  who  are 
unwilling  on  the  first  outset  of  the  business  to  pay  the 
advance  money  required,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  free- 
dom I  take  to  importune  you  in  return  and  grant  that  I 
may  be  at  liberty  to  take  notes  on  interest,  payable  in 
six,  nine  or  12  months  for  said  advance ;  or  to  sell  to  such 
settlers  having  families  for  a  price  so  much  higher  as  will 
be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  an  advance.  At  present 
the  average  price  set  for  all  back  lots  of  120  acres  pay- 
ing 5%  advance  is  $2.50  per  acre.  To  require  for  set- 
tlers who  do  not  incline  to  pay  the  advance  an  average 
price  of  $3.00  per  acre  for  back  lots.  Without  some  prin- 
ciple of  this  kind  we  lose  a  number  of  good  settlers  who 
either  purchase  of  Mr.  Phelps  or  emigrate  to  Canada 
where  they  can  be  supplied  in  that  way.  However,  I 
should  not  wish  this  to  be  an  established  principle  to 
promulgate  but  to  be  empowered  by  instructions  to  grant 
land  in  that  way  to  actual  settlers  having  families,  when 
nothing  better  can  be  had.  .  .  . 
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In  a  letter  of  March  14th  Mr.  Ellicott  speaks  of  the 
arrival  of  a  land  seeker  "from  Murder  Creek."  The  al- 
lusion is  of  interest  as  showing  that  the  name  antedated 
1801. 

Many  of  the  letters  contain  allusions  to  the  opening 
of  roads  and  to  the  straightening  of  the  Buffalo  Koad. 
Under  date  of  March  17th  he  wrote: 

This  morning  agreed  with  the  White  Seneca  to  lay 
out  and  mark  a  road  to  pass  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tonnewanta  Reservation,  so  as  to  pass  over  the  best  and 
driest  ground  and  straightest  direction,  for  which  I  am 
to  give  him  $10.  Also  to  mark  a  road  from  the  11-mile 
Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Tonnewanta  and  from  thence  to 
old  Fort  Slosher,  for  which  I  am  to  give  him  $8.  He  is 
to  commence  the  first  in  four  days  from  this  date. 

Saturday,  21st  of  March,  1801. 

Explored  the  country  to  the  northwest,  principally  in 
Section  No.  10,  Found  the  land  excellent  and  a  number 
of  Indians  making  sugar,  or  at  least  had  been  and  were 
waiting  for  a  suitable  season.  Discovered  a  beautiful 
spring.  .  .  . 

To  his  brother  Benjamin,  Joseph  Ellicott  wrote, 
March  22,  1801 : 

...  I  am  happy  to  understand  you  are  progressing 
with  the  surveys,  as  well  as  fixing  on  a  spot  for  the 
offices  so  handsomely  elevated  above  the  water  of  Tonna- 
wanta  creek,  which  I  conceive  will  greatly  tend  to  the 
Health  as  well  as  the  Beauty  of  the  Site.  .  .  .  The 
White  Seneca  is  now  laying  out  the  road  south  of  the 
Tonnawanta  Reservation.  He  informs  me  he  shall  be 
able  to  pick  out  a  good  road  and  for  the  most  part  of 
the  distance  on  dry  [?].  Should  this  be  the  case,  and 
I  am  not  without  my  hopes,  that  will  greatly  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  the  road  by  making  it  shorter  and  en- 
able as  to  settlement  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  in  less  than  12  months.  .  .  .  Your  affectionate 
brother, 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
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WHISKEY    AND    THE    INDIAN. 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1801. 

.  .  .  Some  drunken  Indians  here  but  this  is  scarcely 
worth  recording  as  these  people  are  seldom  sober  when 
whiskey  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  them 
otherwise.  However,  there  is  one  circumstance  worthy 
of  mention  and  that  is,  one  of  them  is  on  his  way  from 
his  village  to  Canandague  to  replevin  a  gun  which  he 
pawned  at  a  still  house  in  that  place  for  whiskey  to  the 
amount  of  5|o.  His  whole  journey  on  acct.  of  this  5|o 
whiskey  business  costs  him  200  miles  travel;  this  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  show  the  amazing  fondness  these 
people  have  for  whiskey  and  ardent  spirits. 

Two  pedlars  lodged  here  this  night;  one  from  Phila- 
delphia and  the  other  from  Massachusetts.  Their  car- 
goes consisted  of  cottons  &c. ;  and  a  family  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  their  way  to  New  Connecticut  having  trav- 
eled in  a  sleigh  on  bare  ground  from  50  miles  east  of 
Canandargue  to  this  place. 

Wednesday,  March  25.  This  morning  the  Pedlars  and 
family  left  this  place  on  their  way  to  Buffalo  Creek.  No 
snow  of  any  account.  What  fell  last  night  scarcely  could 
be  seen  on  the  ground  this  morning.  The  Massachusetts 
Pedlar  talks  of  buying  a  Lott  on  his  return.  Mr.  Chap- 
man arrived  here  on  his  return  to  his  improvement. 

Thursday,  March  26th.  This  day  explored  the  Coun- 
try to  the  N.  East  of  this  place,  to  examine  the  Land. 
Went  to  the  old  beaver  Dam,  and  examined  various 
other  places,  almost  to  the  Tonnawanta  Reservations 
and  found  the  whole  country  of  a  most  excellent  quality, 
several  beautiful  Streams,  and  many  fine  Springs,  inter- 
secting the  country. 

In  the  evening  the  White  Seneca  returned  after  hav- 
ing explored  and  marked  a  line  for  a  New  Road  south 
of  the  Tonnawanta  Reservation.  He  reported  that  he 
had  found  mostly  excellent  ground  for  that  purpose. 
Many  places  he  passed  through  did  his  heart  good  on 
account  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Land.  .  .  . 

MR.   ELLICOTT   MEASURES  THE   FLOW   OF   MAPLE   SAP. 

Friday,  March  27th.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ransom  attending  to 
the  Sugar  boiling  business.  As  I  have  heard  many  re- 
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ports  and  seen  many  Accounts  in  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity of  Sap  that  have  been  extracted  from  a  tree  in  a 
day,  My  curiosity  prompted  me  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision how  long  the  quantity  of  one  gallon  would  be 
running.  I  therefore  this  day  at  12  o'clock  precisely 
Caused  5  Augur  holes  of  an  Inch  Diameter  to  be  bored  in 
one  tree  and  in  such  manner  that  the  Sapwater  might 
all  be  conveyed  from  all  the  Wholes  [ !  ]  by  one  conduct- 
ing pipe  and  as  soon  as  the  sap  began  to  discharge  from 
the  several  Holes,  it  produced  a  constant  Stream  nearly 
as  large  as  a  Crow  quill.  I  then  put  underneath,  a  Tin 
gallon  measure,  and  in  44'  from  the  time  I  placed  it 
under  the  conducting  pipe  the  measure  began  to  run 
over.  From  this  Experiment  I  am  confident  that  one 
good  tree  will  produce  by  boring  a  sufficient  number  of 
holes  in  it  from  4  to  5  Gallons  an  Hour.  Here  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe  that  last  Night  was  Clear  and  frosty 
the  Mercury  in  farhenites  Thermometer  stood  at  27°  at 
Sunrise  in  the  Morning  and  this  day  is  remarkably  Clear 
and  Serene,  the  Mercury  at  the  same  time  of  day  the 
experiment  was  made  Standing  at  38°  in  the  Shade. 

SUBDIVIDING  THE  PURCHASE. 

WEST  GENESEE,  May  7th,  1801. 

Messrs.  LEKOY  BAYARD  and  McEvERS. 

GENTLEMEN: — Your  letter  dated  the  17th  of  March 
duly  came  to  hand,  and  should  have  done  myself  the 
pleasure  of  sooner  acknowledging  the  receipt,  but  as  it 
contained  the  principles  which  you  have  adopted  for  the 
subdivision  of  your  Triangular  Tract  into  Lots,  and  also 
investing  the  Power  in  me  to  employ  a  surveyor  to  exe- 
cute the  surveys  in  your  behalf,  I  conceived  it  would 
facilitate  the  object  of  your  wishes  by  paying  as  immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  Business  as  my  other  avocations 
would  admit,  and  on  forwarding  to  you  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  to  forward  by  the 
same  Conveyance  the  Counter  Part  of  the  Plan  and  In- 
structions given  the  surveyor  for  subdividing  your 
Lands  into  Townships  and  Sections  with  18,000  Acres 
of  it  into  Lots  conformably  to  your  request.  The  coun- 
ter part  of  the  Map  or  Plan  of  such  Subdivision  to  be 
effected,  and  Instructions  for  that  object  accompanies 
this  communication. 
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The  artist  I  mentioned  to  you  would  make  the  survey 
at  $2.50  per  Mile,  and  be  at  every  Expence  could  not  be 
engaged  unless  I  would  permit  him  to  enter  upon  the 
Business  as  soon  as  he  could  be  prepared,  and  presum- 
ing it  would  not  be  material  to  you  whether  they  were 
commenced  in  May  or  June  I  conceived  it  best  to  en- 
gage him,  and  let  him  commence  his  operations  when- 
ever prepared  to  do  so.  You  will  observe  the  Plan  for 
executing  the  lotting  and  subdivision  of  the  Tract  dif- 
fers in  a  small  degree  from  the  Ideas  contained  in  your 
letter:  the  retail  Lots  containing  only  120  acres  each 
or  thereabouts.  It  has  been  found  that  Lots  of  200  acres 
are  rather  too  large  (generally  speaking)  for  the  great- 
est Proportion  of  settlers  on  credit :  We.  have  therefore 
and  shall  lay  all  our  retail  Lands  into  Lots  of  120 
acres.  You  will  also  observe  that  in  lieu  of  running  the 
residue  in  square  Miles  that  the  Townships  are  subdi- 
vided into  Sections  and  half  Sections  and  by  having  the 
corners  marked  so  as  to  bisect  the  sections  they  may  be 
sold  either  by  the  whole  Section,  half  Section  or  quarter 
section.  A  whole  regular  Section  will  contain  1440 
acres;  a  half  Section  of  course  will  contain  720  acres, 
and  a  Quarter  360,  and  may  be  sold  either  way  without 
surveying  being  done. 

It  is  presumed  this  mode  will  serve  to  give  a  tolerable 
complete  Idea  of  the  Land  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
a  uniform  system  for  all  future  allotments,  and  as  it 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  plan  you  have  sug- 
gested, and  is  in  perfect  Conformity  to  the  Companies, 
you  will  not  I  am  persuaded  censure  me  for  the  small 
Innovation. 

The  Parallels  or  north  and  south  boundaries  of  Town- 
ships as  well  as  sections  will  be  in  direct  East  and  West 
Lines  with  those  in  the  Companies  Lands :  so  that  should 
the  owners  of  the  intermediate  Tract  adopt  the  same  Plan 
all  the  Parallels  of  Townships  and  section  will  be  con- 
tinued Lines  for  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Purchase. 

I  have  engaged  to  furnish  the  surveyor,  on  your  ac- 
count with  what  Cash  he  may  stand  in  need  of  to  com- 
mence and  prosecute  the  Business. 

Permit  me  to  mention  to  you  that  the  western  Bound- 
ary of  your  Tract,  being  the  boundary  line  between  your 
Lands  and  Messrs.  Watson,  Cragie  and  GreenleaTs  has 
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never  been  ascertained  as  you  expected,  and  as  the  as- 
certaining and  running  it  as  accurate  as  will  be  proper, 
will  require  more  than  twice  the  Time  and  Labor  to  effect 
it  than  the  other  Lines,  I  conceived  it  but  reasonable 
to  allow  double  Price  for  its  Execution.  I  presume  the 
Proprietors  of  the  100,000  acre  Tract  will,  if  called  on, 
pay  half  the  Expence,  being  only  just  and  right. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  would  rather  sell  the 
Mill  Seat  than  be  at  any  charge,  and  have  an  Interest  in 
the  Property.  In  respect  to  the  Person  that  offered  $5 
pr.  acre  for  four  or  five  hundred  acres  including  said 
seat,  it  is  two  years  since  he  made  the  application,  he  re- 
sided in  Conocacheague  in  Maryland,  and  I  disremem- 
ber  his  Name.  However  I  conceive  from  its  Contiguity  to 
a  settlement  of  some  years  standing,  where  there  will  be 
raised  within  three  miles  of  the  seat  the  present  season 
at  least  2500  Bushels  of  wheat,  that  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  Rice  you  ask  from  others.  I  took 
the  Liberty  to  mention  after  receiving  your  Letter,  that 
you  would  dispose  of  the  seat,  and  500  acres  of  Land  for 
5  Dollars  pr  acre  to  some  Gentlemen  in  Canandaigua, 
among  whom  was  Dudley  Saltonstall  Attorney  at  Law, 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  indeed  I  have  but  little  doubt  but 
that  himself  and  connexions  will  agree  to  make  the  Pur- 
chase; and  erect  a  Mill  next  season.  I  think  it  proper 
to  mention  this  circumstance  in  order  that  your  agent 
Mr.  Ogden  may  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  as  well 
as  to  be  informed  of  the  Price  I  have  no  doubt  may  be 
obtained  for  said  Land  and  Seat.  Should  this  sale  take 
Effect  it  will  produce  nearly  twice  the  sum  your  surveys 
will  stand  you  in. 

In  respect  to  Sales  of  Land  we  have  not  as  yet  made 
rapid  Progress;  the  best  and  most  eligible  situations  are 
only  in  Demand.  However  we  dispose  of  more  or  less 
almost  every  Day.  Settlements  form  more  rapidly  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Purchase  than  on  the  West,  owing 
to  its  Contiguity  to  the  old  Settlement  in  the  Genesee, 
where  Provision  and  Necessaries  for  their  beginning  is 
more  easily  attainable.  However  there  are  some  going 
on  in  the  western  side,  and  I  continue  to  live  under  the 
Expectation  of  selling  a  considerable  Quantity  of  Land 
in  the  course  of  the  Summer  and  Fall,  and  presume  after 
this  season  the  sales  will  increase,  the  Ice  will  then  be 
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broken,  and  conveniences  will  be  had  for  the  settlers  on 
the  Purchase. 

On  receiving  your  Letter  I  placed  to  your  credit  the 
sum  of  $500  you  advertised  me  was  then  at  my  Disposal 
in  the  Bank"  of  Albany,  which  I  shall  make  use  of  as 
occasion  may  require.  In  the  mean  Time  you  will  be- 
lieve me  Gentlemen,  truly  with  great  respect  and  Esteem 
Your  most  obedient  and  very  humb.  Servt. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

My  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  LeRoy  and  Bayard 
and  Families. 

MR.  STODDARD'S  EMPLOYMENT. 

WEST  GENESEE,  May  8th,  1801. 
Mr.  RICHARD  M.  STODDARD,  Canandaigua. 

SIR: — The  Proprietors  of  the  Triangular  86,000  acre 
Tract  situate  in  the  late  Purchase  made  of  the  Seneca 
Indians,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  South  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  East  by  part  of  the  western  bounds  of 
Phelps  and  Gorham's  Purchase,  and  west  partly  by  a 
tract  of  100,000  acres  of  Land  originally  granted  to 
Messrs,  Watson,  Cragie  and  Greenleaf,  and  partly  by 
a  tract  of  Land  granted  to  Andrew  Cragie  mean  by  their 
Agent  to  offer  the  same  for  sale  to  settlers,  and  Pur- 
chasers the  ensuing  season,  and  have  therefore  in  order 
to  place  said  Lands  in  a  situation  to  accomodate  Pur- 
chasers of  every  Description  forwarded  to  me  their  Plan 
for  that  object,  and  authorised  me  to  employ  a  proper 
and  trustworthy  surveyor  to  make  the  surveys  necessary 
to  enable  them  by  their  Attorney  to  make  Conveyances 
of  all  Lands  or  Lots  that  shall  be  purchased. 

Therefore  reposing  special  Trust  and  Confidence  in 
your  Integrity  and  Abilities,  I  hereby  in  behalf  of  said 
Proprietors  offer  for  your  Execution  the  survey  of  said 
Lands  into  Townships,  Sections,  Half-Sections  and  Lots 
which  are  to  be  executed  and  laid  upon  the  Ground  con- 
formably to  the  Plan  for  that  object  hereunto  annexed. 

As  the  Intentions  of  the  Proprietors  as  signified  to  me 
is  to  dispose  of  the  Land  partly  by  lots  and  partly  by 
Half  Sections,  Sections  and  Townships,  should  such 
Purchasers  present  themselves,  it  becomes  necessary  in 
the  Execution  of  the  Business  that  the  surveying  should 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  them  to  dispose 
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of  Lots,  Half  Sections,  Sections  or  Townships,  and  at  the 
same  Time  to  describe  the  Boundaries  and  Corners  there- 
of with  so  much  certainty  that  no  Pretext  for  Litigation 
in  relation  thereto  may  arise;  consequently  the  Lines  of 
each  Lot,  Half  Section,  Section  and  Township  are  to  be 
well  marked,  carefully  surveyed,  and  measured  from  and 
to  each  bounded  Corner  of  the  aforesaid  Lots,  Half  Sec- 
tions, Sections  and  Townships. 

The  Quantity  of  18,000  acres  is  appropriated  for  Farm 
Lots  in  the  Angular  Point,  each  intended  to  contain  as 
near  as  may  be  120  acres,  except  500  acres  to  be  laid  out 
equally  on  each  side  the  State  Road  to  include  the  Mill 
Seat  at  Buttermilk  Falls,  all  the  Lines  of  which  are  to 
be  surveyed,  and  Corner  bounded  in  said  Lines  at  the 
respective  Distances  from  each  other,  as  near  as  may  be, 
as  entered  on  the  Plan. 

The  residue  is  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  Sections 
and  Half  Section^;  but  for  the  convenience  of  future 
Lotting,  should  th*e  Proprietors  deem  it  to  their  Advan- 
tage, at  the  Distance  of  every  20  Chains  on  the  Parallel 
Lines  you  are  to  set  up  stakes  and  drive  them  firmly  in 
the  Ground;  those  Stakes  that  may  be  so  situated  as  to 
bisect  the  Parallels  of  the  Sections  designated  by  the 
dotted  Lines  you  are  to  mark  and  bound  a  corner,  which 
will  enable  them  to  describe  Half  or  Quarter  of  a  Section 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  Purchasers,  should  any  one 
prefer  to  purchase  differently  from  the  Manner  the  Lines 
are  Surveyed.  A  complete  section  will  contain  1440  acres 
as  near  as  may  be.  Consequently  a  Half  Section  will 
contain  720,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Section  will  contain  360 
Acres;  of  course  the  Proprietors  will  be  enabled,  should 
they  think  proper,  to  sell  Quantities  as  small  as  360 
Acres  in  any  Part  of  their  Lands,  independent  of  the 
small  Farm  Lots.  It  is  essential  to  the  selling  this  Prop- 
erty (as  the  Proprietors'  Agent  will  probably  reside  in 
Canandaigua)  that  all  persons  who  may  wish  to  become 
Purchasers  and  explore  the  Lands  may  be  able  to  point 
out  on  the  general  Map  to  be  made  from  your  Survey, 
the  Sections  or  Lots  he  or  they  may  wish  to  purchase, 
therefore  it  necessarily  follows  that  such  uniform  sys- 
tem of  numbering  the  Lots  and  Sections  (to  be  marked 
on  Trees  standing  near  the  Corner  in  the  respective 
Lots)  should  be  observed  when  effecting  the  surveys  as 
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would  enable  the  Purchaser  or  Purchasers  to  point  out 
on  the  general  Plan,  having  Corresponding  Numbers  en- 
tered thereon,  the  Lot,  Quarter  of  a  Section,  Half  or 
Whole  Section  he  wished  to  purchase.  Therefore  for  this 
Purpose  you  will  observe  on  the  Plan  the  Number  en- 
tered in  each  Lot,  Section  and  Township,  which  are  to 
be  marked  in  their  order  on  the  Trees  which  may  stand 
in  the  respective  Lots  the  Plan  represents.  In  making 
these  marks  on  the  Trees  in  each  Lot  you  are  to  mark 
the  Number  of  the  Section  the  Lot  is  situate  in.  For 
Instance  1st  Township,  3d  Section  Lots  No.  5,  7,  6  and  8 
are  to  be  marked  on  the  most  conspicuous  Tree  near  the 
Corner  in  each  Lot  as  follows  S3L5,  S3L7,  S3L6,  S3L8, 
and  on  some  of  the  sight  Trees  that  may  stand  any 
where  near  equidistant  from  the  bounded  Corners  mark 
also  on  the  sides  of  said  Tree  that  may  stand  within  the 
respective  Lots  S3L5,  S3L6,  meaning  Section  3  Lots  5 
and  6,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  This  being  done  all  Pur- 
chasers will  be  enabled  to  report  accurately  to  the  Agent 
the  Lot  or  Lots  he  or  they  wish  to  purchase  by  referring 
to  the  general  Map,  only  knowing  which  is  the  Township. 
One  bounded  Tree  will  be  sufficient  to  take  at  the  Corner 
of  Lots,  and  4  at  the  Corner  of  Sections,  half  Sections 
and  Quarter  ditto.  The  site  Trees  of  Township  Lines 
are  to  be  marked  with  three  Notches  and  a  Blaze;  the 
sight  Trees  of  Section  and  Lot  Lines  are  to  be  marked 
with  two  Notches  and  a  Blaze,  and  the  sight  Trees  hav- 
ing the  Number  of  the  Section  and  Lots  marked  on  each 
side  about  equidistant  from  the  Corner  are  to  be  with 
three  Notches  only.  All  Lines  drawn  in  black  are  to  be 
surveyed,  marked  and  measured;  those  dotted  are  not 
to  be  surveyed. 

From  the  Circumstance  of  your  Knowledge  of  execut- 
ing surveying  in  this  way  for  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany under  my  Direction  for  some  years  past  it  is  ren- 
dered unnecesssary  to  say  any  Thing  farther  on  this  Part 
of  your  Instructions.  I  shall  therefore  now  mention  to 
you  the  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  relation  to  classing 
the  several  Descriptions  of  Land  to  enable  the  proprie- 
tors to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Quality,  Situation  and 
other  Circumstances  of  their  Lands,  which  will  come 
under  seven  different  Heads. 

First,  Bottom  Land  of  the  first  Quality. 
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Second,  Bottom  Land  of  the  second  Quality. 

Third,  Intervale. 

Fourth,  Upland  of  the  first  Quality. 

Fifth,  Upland  of  the  second  Quality. 

Sixth,  Swamp. 

Seventh,  Barren. 

Bottom  Land  of  the  first  Quality  is  generally  that  De- 
scription of  Land  which  lies  adjoining  Kivers,  Creeks, 
and  other  water  Courses,  and  appears  to  be  formed  of 
an  accumulation  of  the  richest  of  the  soil  brought  there 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  water  over  the  Banks,  and  de- 
positing the  Sediment  thereon. 

Bottom  Land  of  the  second  Quality  is  to  be  considered 
a  degree  Inferior. 

Intervale  Land  is  to  be  considered  those  rich  Swales 
of  Land  which  have  a  similitude  to  the  preceding  Quali- 
ties, and  are  frequently  found  where  there  are  no  streams 
of  water. 

Upland  of  the  first  Quality  is  to  be  considered  that 
Description  of  Land  calculated  for  the  Production  of 
Grain  and  Grass,  as  well  as  Boots,  Vines,  and  other 
Garden  Productions.  All  other  Upland  may  be  denomi- 
nated Upland  of  the  2d  Quality,  unless  it  should  be  total- 
ly unfit  for  Cultivation  and  barren. 

As  these  swamps  are  of  several  Descriptions  it  would 
be  difficult  to  class  them  under  different  Heads ;  therefore 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  whether  they  are  open 
Swamps,  Cat-tail,  and  flag,  drowned,  black  ash,  Tama- 
rack, or  whatever  Description  they  may  be.  You  are  to 
observe  and  note  the  Colour  of  the  soil,  and  as  near  as 
observation  will  admit  whether  deep  or  otherwise:  also 
to  note  down  the  various  Species  of  Timber  growing  on 
the  Land  you  may  survey,  together  with  the  Herbage; 
you  will  also  note  down  in  their  exact  Places  all  Streams 
of  water  you  may  intersect,  their  Magnitude  and  Bear- 
ing, whether  fit  for  water-works  or  otherwise,  all  Places 
you  may  observe  best  calculated  for  the  Erection  of  Mills, 
all  Salt  and  fresh  water  Springs  and  iron  ore  should  you 
discover  any;  also  the  ascents  and  Descents  of  all  Hills, 
and  whether  too  steep  for  cultivation  or  otherwise,  and 
in  fact  to  omit  no  Observation  that  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Proprietors  to  form  a  correct  Idea  of  their 
lands. 
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Your  Field  Notes  are  to  be  kept  conformably  to  the 
enclosed  Specimen,  which  will  serve  to  give  Persons  not 
acquainted  with  Notes  taken  in  our  former  way  a  more 
perfect  Idea  of  the  Lots,  and  probably  be  easier  for  you; 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  your  Field  Books 
thus  arranged  previous  to  your  beginning  the  Surveys. 

The  Compensation  I  am  authorized  to  make  you  for 
the  Execution  of  the  preceding  surveys  by  the  Proprie- 
tors are  to  be  as  follows. 

That  you  are  to  be  at  all  the  Expence  attending  the 
making  the  surveys,  finding  yourself  and  Party  with 
Provisions,  transporting  your  Provisions  and  paying 
your  Hands,  and  to  deliver  certified  your  Field  Notes  to 
Mr.  Governeur  Ogden  their  Agent,  or  in  his  Absence,  to 
me,  Comprehending  an  accurate  Description  of  all  the 
Lines,  Corners,  Marks  and  marked  Trees  contemplated 
by  the  Plan,  as  well  as  the  Quality  and  situation  of  the 
Land  you  surveyed  Conformably  to  the  true  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  preceding  Instructions.  And  for  each 
and  every  Mile  or  eighty  Chains  so  surveyed  conform- 
ably to  the  Plan  you  shall  be  paid  in  Cash  lawful  Money 
of  this  State,  the  sum  of  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents, 
for  which  sum  I  shall  in  behalf  of  the  Proprietors  (Gen- 
eral Clarkson  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  House 
of  LeEoy,  Bayard  and  McEvers  of  the  same  Place)  hold 
myself  accountable.  And  in  order  (should  you  not  be  in 
a  Situation  to  make  the  Advances  necessary  to  Com- 
mencing your  Business)  to  enable  you  to  carry  the  ob- 
ject into  Effect,  I  will  further  hold  myself  prepared  to 
honor  your  immediate  Drafts  to  the  Amount  of  Four 
Hundred  Dollars  in  Part  for  the  surveys  to  be  performed. 
With  wishing  you  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  Compaign 
you  will  believe  me 

Your  Friend  and  humble  Servt. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

P.  S.  As  the  western  Boundary  of  this  Tract  has  never 
been  ascertained  and  surveyed  as  the  Proprietors  ex- 
pected, it  will  become  necessary  for  you  to  effect  that 
Boundary,  and  as  it  is  of  considerable  Importance  that 
it  [be]  accurately  drawn  it  will  be  proper  frequently  to 
take  Keferences  to  the  Transit  Meridian,  being  Part  of  the 
Eastern  Boundary  of  the  Holland  Company's  Lands  by 
admeasuring  due  East  therefrom  and  ascertaining  a 
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Number  of  Points  through  which  the  western  Boundary 
of  the  aforesaid  Tract  must  pass;  and  as  that  Business 
will  require  twice  the  Time  and  Labour  it  will  take  to 
run  the  other  Lines  set  forth  in  the  annexed  Plan  you 
will  receive  an  addition  of  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents 
for  each  Mile  of  said  Boundary,  making  in  the  whole  for 
each  Mile  or  80  Chains  of  said  Boundary  the  sum  of  $5. 
which  I  shall  likewise  hold  myself  accountable  to  pay. 

BUFFALO  CREEK  COUNCIL  OF  MAY  19,   1801. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Buffalo  Creek  May  19th  1801, 
Messrs.  Chapin,  Ellicott,  Stevens  and  Parrish20  present. 

The  Indians  say,  We  agree  that  the  Squawkie  Hill  Res- 
ervation of  two  square  miles  be  annexed  to  that  of 
Buffalo  Creek,  also  Little  Beards  Town  of  two  miles  to 
be  annexed  to  Buffalo,  and  Big  Tree  of  Two  square  miles 
to  be  annexed  to  Tonnewonta  Reservation. 

The  Reservation  at  Gardeau  belongs  to  the  Nation, 
and  the  White  Wfonan  may  have  Two  Square  Miles  out 
of  it  for  her  use,  and  the  Remainder  to  be  annexed  to 
Buffalo  Creek. 

The  Canneadea  Reservation  may  be  accomodated  as 
the  Holland  Company  own  a  Part,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  placed  on  18  Mile  Creek,  called  Caughaguauga  Creek. 

Connawaugus  Reservation  we  wish  to  exchange  for  a 
Grist  and  Saw  Mill  in  case  the  Land  will  amount  to  the 
price  of  them.  One  great  Reason  we  wish  these  Ex- 
changes is  the  Indians  living  on  those  Lands,  and  to 
place  them  more  compact  will  be  the  means  of  keeping 
them  in  better  Order. 

As  the  Lands  where  the  Tuscarora  Nation  lives  further 
Provision  will  be  made  after  the  above  Accomodation 
may  be  effected. 

Having  made  known  the  Manner  we  have  made  our 
arrangements,  we  wish  you  to  inform  Messrs.  Morris 
Williamson  and  Busti  that  in  due  Time  our  Proposals 
may  meet  their  desired  effect,  which  we  hope  will  pre- 
vent much  Disorder  among  our  bad  Men. 

We  are  happy  Mr.  Ellicott  is  present;  and  when  we 
went  to  the  general  Government  we  were  told  that  a 
Commissioner  should  be  appointed  to  attend  this  busi- 

20  For  the  story  of  Jasper  Parrish  see  Publications,  Buffalo  Historical  So- 
ciety, Vol.  VI. 
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ness  whenever  the  Parties  agreed  to  make  these  Ex- 
changes. The  President  will  appoint  an  Agent  to  at- 
tent  to  the  Business. 

TO   GENERAL   WILKINSON. THE   PORTAGE    ROAD. 

Friday,  May  22d.  Wrote  to  Genl.  Wilkinson  in  an- 
swer to  his  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy: 

PINE  GROVE,  May  22d  1801. 

DEAR  SIR: — Conformably  to  your  request,  as  signified 
in  your  favour  of  the  19th  Inst.  transmitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Information  relative  to  opening  a  com- 
munication between  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  various 
other  important  objects,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing observations. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  observe  that  our  Government  has 
at  length  taken  this  interesting  subject  into  considera- 
tion, in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  it  is  evident  the 
most  essential  advantages  will  be  derived.  I  have  always 
considered  it  extremely  impolitic  in  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  hostile  to  the  Interests  of  our 
Citizens,  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  transporting  mili- 
tary stores  and  various  articles  of  commerce  through  the 
Territory  of  a  foreign  nation,  especially  as  our  country 
possesses  superior  natural  advantages;  the  distance  be- 
ing less,  and  the  land  in  every  respect  better  calculated 
for  communication  than  on  the  British  side.  I  am  there- 
fore the  more  willing  to  give  you  every  information  on 
this  subject  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  in  as 
ample  a  manner,  as  the  shortness  of  the  period  and  my 
own  business  will  permit. 

The  present  road  or  portage  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
lake  Erie  takes  its  departure  from  a  point  in  the 
Straights  7  miles  and  20  chains  above  its  confluence  with 
Lake  Ontario.  To  that  point  the  river  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels  that  are  navigated  on  Lake  Ontario, 
or  that  probably  ever  will  be.  However  as  the  landing 
at  that  point  in  my  opinion  is  attended  with  many  dis- 
advantages in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the  summit 
of  the  Bank  above  the  surface  of  the  Water,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  place  of  departure  for  the  road 
should  begin  at  a  point  on  the  river  about  three  quarters 
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of  a  mile  below  the  old  Landing,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

That  to  effect  a  Landing  at  that  part  of  the  Straight 
last  mentioned  the  bank  is  not  near  so  high,  and  I  believe 
from  tolerable  accurate  observation  (as  I  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  in  examining  both  places)  will  not  ex- 
ceed 25  feet;  whereas  the  Bank  at  the  upper  or  old 
Landing  is  at  least  70  feet  high,  and  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion at  least  5  degrees  greater.  The  depth  of  water  at 
either  place  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore  is  suffi- 
cient for  any  vessel.  It  will  however,  require  an  excess 
of  wharfage  at  the  place  I  propose  of  about  40  feet;  but 
a  good  road  may,  without  difficulty,  be  cut  out  of  the 
bank  so  as  to  admit  the  ingress  and  regress  of  Carriages 
to  and  from  the  wharf  without  hindrance;  whereas  to 
obtain  this  Convenience  at  the  old  landing  would  require 
immense  expense  and  labour,  and  after  all  I  am  appre- 
hensive would  never  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  and  to 
make  use  of  a  cradle,  as  formerly  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish used,  would  be  very  troublesome,  and  inconvenient 
(I  now  speak  from  experience).  From  the  lower  place 
to  the  base  of  the  great  slope,  where  the  road  begins  to 
ascend  is  about  equidistant  with  the  other  and  passes 
over  equally  as  good  and  indeed  better  ground.  Hence 
it  appears  (in  my  opinion)  that  the  lower  place  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  the  one  used  first  by  the 
French  and  continued  by  the  British. 

I  would  therefore  propose  that  the  road  or  portage 
which  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  should  take  its  departure  from  that 
place,  and  from  thence  be  extended  as  straight  as  the 
face  of  the  land  will  admit  to  the  base  of  the  great  slope, 
from  thence  to  pursue  the  same  route  where  the  road  now 
passes  to  the  summit  of  the  slope;  from  thence  extend 
the  road  in  the  straightest  direction  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try will  admit  to  the  confluence  of  Tonnewanta  with  the 
Niagara  Kiver;  from  thence  in  the  like  straightest  di- 
rection to  the  Black  Rock  Ferry,  and  from  thence  to 
New  Amsterdam  at  the  East  End  of  lake  Erie. 

One  of  the  great  objects  that  regards  the  laying  out 
and  opening  of  new  roads  from  one  assigned  point  to 
another  is  that  at  no  future  period  any  improvements 
can  be  made  to  shorten  the  distance ;  this  being  attended 
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to  in  the  first  instance  no  labour  will  ever  be  unnecessar- 
ily employed,  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  the 
face  of  the  country  being  generally  level,  that  such  a 
road  may  be  effected.  Should  it  ever  hereafter  be  found 
more  beneficial  for  vessels  which  navigate  lake  Erie  to 
descend  the  river  to  certain  points  or  places  any  where 
between  the  Black  Kock  and  Fort  Schlosser  to  discharge 
and  receive  their  cargoes,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
contiguity  of  the  river  to  the  road  I  propose  that  lateral 
roads  might  be  opened  therefrom  to  any  part  of  the  river 
with  little  Expence  and  Labour;  hence  I  presume  it 
would  tend  eventually  more  "to  the  interest  of  posterity" 
and  be  equally  as  commodious  for  the  present  Time  by 
pursuing  as  far  as  practicable  the  straightest  direction, 
and  eventually  be  found  to  be  the  most  beneficial;  and 
in  the  execution  of  which  it  is  probable  fewer  bridges 
will  be  required,  but  more  causeways  than  if  the  road 
were  carried  along  the  bank  of  the  river;  as  all  the 
creeks  and  runs  at  their  junction  therewith  are  generally 
so  wide  and  deep  where  they  discharge  themselves  that 
fording  is  out  of  the  question;  and  as  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  requires  more  mechanism,  as  well  as  time  and 
expense,  than  to  make  a  causeway,  it  follows  that  the 
shortest  direction  has  in  this  point  of  view  the  advantage 
and  further  to  pursue  a  route  immediately  along  the  riv- 
er the  distance  will  be  from  the  old  Landing  place  oppo- 
site Queenstown  to  the  Black  Rock  27  miles ;  whereas  to 
keep  as  near  the  straight  direction  as  practicable  I  be- 
lieve it  will  not  exceed  22  miles  40  chains,  making  a 
difference  of  4  miles  40  chains,  or  4%  miles. 

Having  therefore  brought  to  view  these  Circumstances 
(and  had  I  time  many  more  might  be  mentioned  equally 
well  grounded)  I  conceive  the  straightest  direction  the 
best  calculated  to  answer  the  wishes  of  the  General  in 
Chief  of  the  Troops  of  the  United  States  to  whose  charge 
this  object  is  intrusted. 

Should  the  General  think  it  useful,  and  inform  me 
about  what  Time  the  Troops  will  be  in  readiness  to  pros- 
ecute the  work,  I  shall  endeavour,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  service,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  interest  of 
this  part  of  the  Country,  to  explore  the  ground  and  make 
return  of  the  observations  to  yourself  or  such  of  your 
officers  or  agents  as  you  may  appoint  and  direct. 
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In  pursuing  your  Favour  and  taking  a  view  of  the  sev- 
eral Interrogatories  therein  referred  to,  I  find  my  Time 
too  short  (without  neglecting  in  some  measure  other  avo- 
cations) to  do  that  Justice  to  the  several  Subjects  that 
would  be  useful,  and  their  magnitude  requires.  I  must 
therefore  make  it  a  subject  for  a  future  communication, 
and  would  thank  the  General  to  inform  me  by  a  line 
where  he  makes  his  Head  Quarters  that  I  may  direct  to 
him  in  such  a  way  as  will  insure  him  the  certainty  of 
receiving  it.  In  the  meantime  he  will  believe  me  with 
great  respect  and  Esteem 

His  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
Gen'l  JAMES  WILKINSON, 
New  Amsterdam. 

N.  B.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  correct  copy  of  my 
Field  Notes  of  the  Survey  of  part  of  Ontario  and  the 
Straights  of  Niagara  as  you  requested. 

J.  E. 

P.  S.  Business  prevents  me  waiting  on  the  General 
at  New  Amsterdam  as  I  flattered  myself  the  pleasure  of 
so  doing. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Seneca  Nation  is  1617  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  agreeably  to  their  returns  made  to  the 
agent. 

J.  E. 

CATTARAUGUS  RESERVATION  ESTABLISHED. — BEGINNING 
OF  BATAVIA. 

WEST  GENESEE  29th  May  1801. 
PAUL  BUSTI,  Esquire, 
Philadelphia : 

DEAR  SIR  : — Your  letters  of  the  10th  of  March  and  the 
3d  of  April  have  been  duly  received,  and  I  should  have 
sooner  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  their 
receipt  had  I  have  been  in  possession  of  any  informa- 
tion I  conceived  of  importance  worthy  of  communicat- 
ing. 

I  can  now  do  myself  the  pleasing  satisfaction  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Indians  have  executed  the  second  Deed 
of  Exchange  for  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  This  ob- 
ject we  had  carried  into  effect  the  20th  of  May  Instant 
at  their  general  meeting  to  receive  their  annuity;  but 
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not  without  some  difficulty;  as  they  had  formed  an  idea 
it  would  be  in  sufficient  time  when  other  matters  relative 
to  their  Genesee  and  Buffalo  Reservations  were  agreed 
to  and  established  by  the  Company;  and  having  once 
executed  a  similar  Deed  for  the  same  land  they  were  sus- 
picious that  some  advantage  was  intended.  I  forward 
herewith  the  arrangements  they  have  adopted  in  regard 
to  removing  their  Reservation  from  Genesee  to  be  at- 
tached to  other  Reservations.  It  appears  from  the  best 
information  I  could  collect  from  the  Indians  and  the 
Interpreter  that  Mr.  C.  Williamson  and  Thomas  Morris 
have  undertaken  to  have  their  reservations  removed  from 
the  Genesee  and  attached  to  such  of  their  Reservations 
on  the  Company's  lands  as  they  should  choose. 

I  .cannot  conceive  how  a  business  of  this  kind  can  be 
effected  unless  those  gentlemen  must  have  obtained  that 
liberty  of  the  Company;  or  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
purchase  of  the  Company  and  exchange  with  the  Indians. 
However  it  would  appear  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Indians  referring  this  business  to  yourself,  Mr.  Morris 
and  Williamson,  that  you  have  been  made  previously 
acquainted  with  it;  if  not  you  are  now  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  touching  that  business  I  am  ac- 
quainted with. 

The  Indians  continue  to  persist  in  an  alteration  of 
their  Buffalo  Reservation,  and  upon  a  supposition  that 
the  Company  should  grant  such  alteration,  I  mean  to 
have  the  Tracts  well  explored,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  how  far  an  alteration  can  be  effected  without  prov- 
ing detrimental  to  the  Company.  Indeed  I  think  it  prob- 
able an  alteration  may  be  effected  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Company,  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  Town- 
ship I  contracted  provisionally  to  Mr.  McMahon  is  of  a 
very  inferior  quality. 

Your  Letter  of  the  3d  April  informed  me  that  you 
had  received  Messrs.  Howell  and  Saltonstall's  opinion  of 
the  propriety  of  our  paying  the  Tax  as  assessed  on  our 
Lands;  and  also  that  you  had  made  provision  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  Mr.  Ogden  would  instruct  me  further 
on  the  subject;  all  of  which  I  was  extremely  happy  to 
be  informed  of.  However  from  some  circumstance  or 
other  the  Instructions  from  Mr.  Ogden  have  never  come 
to  hand,  which,  had  not  the  Legislature  at  their  last  ses- 
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sion  passed  a  law  for  postponing  the  executing  and  sell- 
ing property  immediately  that  had  not  paid  assessments, 
would  have  created  much  anxiety  and  uneasiness  in  my 
mind. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  Mr.  Ogden  on  the 
subject,  and  requested  that  such  explicit  instructions 
may  be  given  as  will  clearly  point  out  the  path  for  my 
government. 

Finding  it  extremely  inconvenient  living  from  the  Post 
Road  I  am  about  making  an  Establishment  thereon.  I 
could  have  wished  however  for  a  place  more  central  in 
my  District  for  the  Queenstown  and  Buffalo  Eoad  to 
have  forked,  but  the  Tonnawanta  Reservation  prevented. 
This  Establishment  will  be  situate  in  the  12th  Township 
and  2d  Range.  The  Tonnawanta  Creek,  a  stream  of 
water  80  feet  in  breadth,  will  pass  through  the  Town, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  which  the  two  most  public 
roads  in  this  Country  will  fork:  one  leading  to  Queens- 
ton  in  Upper  Camada,  and  the  other  to  New  Amsterdam 
at  the  East  End  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Presqu'  Isle  and  New 
Connecticut.  The  building  Lots  will  contain  40  acres 
of  land  each,  20  perches  in  front  and  320  in  depth,  being 
a  sufficiency  of  land  well  cultivated  to  raise  bread  and 
support  a  family.  This  place  being  the  first  Establish- 
ment, and  one  from  its  local  situation  cannot  otherwise 
be  than  always  a  well  situated  village,  and  probably,  the 
next  County  Town,  and  a  post  Town  as  soon  as  I  can 
have  a  building  erected  for  an  office.  I  say  from  all  these 
circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Linklaen21  calling  his  first  Establishment  Cazenovia  I 
beg  leave  to  Compliment  this  place  with  the  name  of 
Bustiville,  or  Bustia. 

Several  Lots  are  already  spoken  for,  and  one  House 
erected.  The  sales  of  the  lands  are  not  quite  so  rapid 
as  I  had  an  idea  of.  The  principal  part  of  our  sales  are 
by  retail;  few  wholesale  purchasers  entered  into  T)ona 
fide  Contracts.  However  in  many  parts  along  the  great 
Road  there  are  settlements  going  forward,  in  one  place 
in  the  distance  of  ten  miles  only  there  are  13  new  Im- 
provements, and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  by  the  close 

21  John  Lincklaen,  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Co.  for  lands  in  Central 
New  York — 120,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Cazenovia  lake.  In  October,  1792, 
he  founded  the  village  to  which,  and  to  the  lake,  Mr.  Lincklaen  gave  the  name 
of  Cazenovia,  in  honor  of  Theophilus  Cazenove,  then  general  agent  in  America. 
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of  winter  more  than  half  this  road  will  be  settled,  or  at 
least  the  land  taken  up. 

I  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  publish  our  prices  and  terms,  as  by  doing 
so  we  might  commit  ourselves;  and  also  in  not  giving 
articles  previous  to  receiving  the  advance,  or  work  done 
to  the  amount  of  it.  That  precaution  I  had  taken.  How- 
ever as  yet  I  find  cash  a  scarce  article. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  an  Inventory  of  the  property 
remaining  belonging  to  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
with  the  appraisement  of  their  value. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  can  inform  you  that  since 
the  new  administration  of  the  general  government,  some 
attention  is  paid  to  the  convenience  of  the  Frontier.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  a  few  evenings  since  of  spending 
an  evening  at  New  Amsterdam  with  Gen'l  Wilkinson, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Army,  who  in- 
formed me  he  has  been  instructed  by  the  President,  to 
open  a  road  100  feet  wide  from  Lake  Ontario  up  the 
Straights  to  New  Amsterdam,  or  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  requested  of  me  my  knowledge  and  assistance  in 
laying  it  out.  As  this  object  cannot  fail  but  be  advan- 
tageous to  our  Holland  Friends,  more  especially  if  the 
road  could  be  carried  through  their  lands  for  any  part 
of  the  distance,  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  lend  every  as- 
sistance, which  I  have  promised  him  will  be  cheerfully 
given. 

Enclosed  you  will  also  find  a  description  of  1362 
acres,  being  part  of  Township  No.  14,  in  the  4th  Range, 
and  also  the  Duplicate  of  the  Description  of  461  acres 
being  also  part  of  said  Township. 

I  observe  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  (as 
some  monarchists  in  this  country  would  make  us  be- 
lieve) destroyed  public  credit,  as  it  appears  that  stock 
of  all  kinds  produces  Interest,  and  is  regularly  paid. 
My  Brother  joins  with  me  in  our  Thanks  to  you  for 
your  kindness  and  generosity  in  transacting  our  stock 
business,  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
accept  a  draft  I  have  drawn  in  favor  of  James  Gilling- 
ham  of  Philadelphia  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  Dollars, 
which  you  will  please  to  charge  to  my  account. 
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In  the  meantime  you  will  believe  me  with  great  re- 
spect and  esteem 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

P.  S.  My  respectful  Compliments  to  your  Lady  and 
Family. 

N.  B.  1  shall  forward  the  Deed  of  Exchange  the  first 
safe  opportunity  to  either  Mr.  Busti  or  Mr.  Ogden.  A 
Duplicate  of  your  Letter  of  the  10th  March  Instant  is 
received  which  does  Prince  Charles  great  credit.  He 
will  please  to  accept  my  best  compliments. 

IMPORTUNED  BY  TAX  GATHERERS. 

WEST  GENESEE,  June  5th  1801. 
DAVID  A.  OGDEN  Esquire,  New  York. 

DEAR  SIR: — Your  letter  dated  the  3d  April  came  duly 
to  hand,  including  your  opinion  relative  to  the  Tax  as- 
sessed upon  the  Company's  Lands  not  being  a  lien  on  the 
lands.  Previous  to  receiving  that  letter  and  your  opin- 
ion I  was  making  provision  in  consequence  of  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  Messrs.  Howell  and  Saltonstall  to  pay  the 
same;  but  as  your  opinion  appears  to  differ  from  theirs, 
and  also  as  your  letter  seems  to  imply  that  I  had  al- 
ready unnecessarily  paid  $1,000,  I  thought  most  proper 
to  defer  any  further  payment,  or  advance  until  I  should 
have  explicit  Instructions  from  you  on  the  subject.  Tn 
Company  with  my  Dispatches  to  Mr.  Busti  of  the  3d  of 
March  for  the  want  of  time  to  write  to  you  I  enclosed 
Messrs.  Howell  and  Saltonstall's  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  Taxes  to  him  to  be  forwarded  to  you,  which  Mr. 
Busti  informs  me  he  has  done,  and  that  I  shall  receive 
from  you  explicit  Instructions  for  my  government,  which 
however  have  not  yet  arrived.  Conceiving  that  the  In- 
formation contained  in  these  Gentlemen's  opinion  will  be 
sufficient  for  you  to  determine  on  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  paying  the  Tax,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour 
to  be  furnished  with  explicit  Instructions  on  that  busi- 
ness, as  I  am  considerably  importuned  with  Tax  gath- 
erers &c. 

Your  compliance  will  lay  under  obligations  your 
Friend  and  Humble  Servt, 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
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PROM  THE  JOURNAL — OPENING  MILITARY  ROAD,  1801. 

May  29.  Left  my  quarters  in  company  with  J.  Thom- 
son and  J.  Stevens,  and  Travelled  to  Black  Rock  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  and  laying  out  the  road  from 
the  Old  Landing  on  the  Niagara  River  to  Black  Rock  and 
New  Amsterdam  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Arrived 
at  the  Black  Rock  in  the  Evening. 

Saturday,  May  30th.  Ascertained  the  true  direction 
from  the  Black  Rock  to  (the  site  fixed  on  for  the  land 
office  at)  New  Amsterdam,  for  a  street. 

Sunday,  May  31st.  Captain  Strong's  company  being 
the  men  ordered  to  cut  the  road  when  laid  out,  marched 
from  the  Black  Rock  to  Fort  Schlosser,  and  myself,  J.  T. 
&  J.  S.  went  in  the  boat  with  their  baggage  under  the 
direction  of  Lieut.  Dwight. 

June  1st.  Proceeded  to  the  summit  of  the  Mountain 
to  commence  the  survey  of  the  new  road  in  company  with 
Majr.  Porter,  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Thomson  arrived 
with  Lieut.  Sheppard  and  five  soldiers.  Extended  the 
road  one  mile. 

June  2d.  After  Breakfast  proceeded  with  the  Road 
line  and  completed  six  miles,  but  from  some  circumstance 
in  respect  to  the  soldier  who  had  the  care  of  the  baggage 
not  understanding  the  direction  of  his  officer  he  did  not 
arrive  at  the  place  stipulated  for  the  encamping  ground 
during  the  day.  The  Consequence  was  we  were  obliged 
to  lodge  without  either  Fire  Victuals  or  Blankets,  in  the 
midst  of  the  musquitoes.  I  did  not  however  suffer  much 
but  Mr.  J.  Thomson  Complained  considerably  of  Cold 
feet. 

June  3d.  Rose  at  Dawn  of  Day  and  left  our  uncom- 
fortable Lodging  and  took  the  path  to  Schlosser, 
where  we  arrived  about  Sun  an  hour  high  and  took 
Breakfast.  After  making  some  further  arrangements 
returned  to  Cayuga  Creek,  and  fixed  on  the  place  the 
road  should  cross  the  creek,  the  most  eligible  for  to  an- 
swer both  Schlosser  and  the  Landing  with  the  Bridge. 

June  4th.  Surveyed  the  road  to  the  Creek,  but  in  ac- 
complishing this  business  we  got  very  Wet,  there  being 
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a  heavy  thunder  shower  during  great  part  of  the  day. 
This  being  the  King's  Birthday,  the  people  in  Canada 
were  firing  their  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  rejoicing 
on  that  occasion,  that  their  August  and  Gracious  Sover- 
eign was  still  among  the  living. 

June  5th.  Took  a  traverse  of  Cayuga  Creek,  and  trav- 
ersed the  road  about  3  miles  up  the  Great  Kiver  Niagara, 
and  encamped  at  White  Oak  Bluff,  an  eligible  situation 
for  a  town,  commanding  a  handsome  prospect  of  the  riv- 
er as  well  as  being  within  sight  of  the  spray  which  is  seen 
continually  to  rise  from  the  Thundering  Cataract  of 
Niagara  Falls. 

June  6th.  Traversed  the  road  to  within  about  1-2 
mile  of  Tonnewanta  and  encamped  at  the  Creek. 

Sunday,  June  7th.  Brought  up  the  Traverse  of  the 
road  to  Tonnewanta  and  ran  90  chains  on  the  south  side 
towards  Black  Rock. 

Monday  June  8th,  &  Tuesday  June  9th,  &  10th.  Com- 
pleted the  Traverse  of  the  Road,  and  returned  to  my 
quarters  at  Mr.  Ransom's,  after  experiencing  a  very  un- 
comfortable campaign.  The  musquitoes  probably  never 
more  plenty.  During  this  Expedition  I  calculate  that  I 
have  Lost  by  them  at  least  4  oz.  of  Blood. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that  during  the 
three  last  days  of  completing  this  traverse,  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians  assembled  at  Buffalo  Creek,  the  prin- 
cipal Town  belonging  to  their  Nation,  by  Deputys  chosen 
from  each  Village,  as  well  as  those  who  reside  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  held  a  General  Council.  Many  people  sup- 
posed their  object  was  to  prevent  the  Road  being  opened 
through  their  lands  along  the  Niagara  River,  &  some 
people  were  much  alarmed  at  the  supposed  consequences. 
However  it  proved  to  be  no  more  than  that  sundry  old 
women  and  men  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  and  some  few 
among  their  own  tribe,  was  accused  of  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, &  the  Grand  Council  was  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  punishment  that  ought  to 
be  inflicted  upon  them,  and  after  3  days'  councilling  it 
was  determined  that  those  persons  accused  of  Witch- 
craft should  be  threatened  with  Death,  in  Case  they  pur- 
sued [  ?  persisted]  in  bewitching  the  people,  and  the  Coun- 
cil upon  that  Resolution  adjourned  sine  die  without  do- 
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ing  anything  in  relation  to  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
Eoad 

Sunday,  June  14th.  Went  to  explore  the  Country  to 
the  Southwest,  unfortunately  almost  broke  my  leg,  had 
to  return  without  effecting  my  purpose  in  much  pain. 

SALE   PRICES   TABULATED. 

Monday,  June  15th.  Several  persons  viewing  lands. 
Wrote  the  following  letter,  which  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
a  Mr.  Smith  near  Geneva,  whom  I  am  informed  has  a 
commission  to  purchase  to  the  amount  of  a  township  in 
Land  in  some  part  of  the  Genesee  Country: 

WEST  GENESEE,  June  15th,  1801. 

SIR: — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in  relation  to  the 
various  prices  and  Terms  we  offer  our  lands  to  purchas- 
ers. Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  the  price  of  these 
lands  are  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity, Situation,  and  amount  of  cash  contracted  to  be  paid. 
Therefore  to  detail  the  various  prices  would  be  too  volum- 
inous to  insert  in  a  letter.  I  will  however  mention  so 
much  of  the  principles  by  which  we  are  governed  as  will 
serve  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  great  advantages  and 
profits  that  will  result  to  cash  purchasers  by  becoming 
interested  in  these  valuable  lands,  whether  they  purchase 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  settlement  or  otherwise.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  general  prices  and  terms  of 
sale  for  the  quantities  therein  mentioned. 

Cash  3-4  Cash 

Quantity  price  pr.  Price  pr. 

of  Acres  acre  acre 

2880  $1.60  $1.70 

5760  1.58  1.68 

11520  1.57  1.67 

17280  1.55  1.65 

23040    (town)  1.54  1.63 

1-2  Cash  1-4  Cash  1-20  &  110 

price  per  price  per  Cash  price  pr. 

acre  acre  acre 

$1-78  $1.84  $2.00 

!-76  1.82  1.98 

1-75  1.80  1.96 

1.73  1.78  1.94 

!-71  1.76  1.92 
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The  above  table  shows  nearly  about  the  ratio  of  de- 
crease of  the  price  per  acre  we  have  established  which  is 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  amount  of  Cash  paid 
down.  This  plan  holds  out  such  advantages  that  I  pre- 
sume there  is  no  way  a  man  [can]  invest  his  money  that 
will  be  so  likely  to  produce  a  handsome  and  sure  profit  as 
in  these  lands  which  are  almost  universally  good  in  qual- 
ity. Suppose  one  or  more  persons  purchase  a  township 
of  23040  Acres,  pays  the  cash.  The  price  per  acre  would 
then  be  $1.54.  Total  amount  of  the  Purchase  Money 
would  be  $35481.  And  if  said  Purchaser  or  Purchasers 
should  retail  it  out  at  the  same  price  we  now  retail  lands 
(the  purchaser  paying  from  l-20th  to  l-10th  of  the  pur- 
chase money  in  hand)  which  is  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  and 
$3  per  acre,  the  said  Purchaser  or  Purchasers  might  cal- 
culate to  a  great  certainty  of  clearing  (free  from  all  ex- 
penses) at  least  $1  on  each  acre,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
that  would  otherwise  have  accrued  upon  that  sum,  as  the 
rise  in  price  of  th^  property  in  consequence  of  settlements 
would  fully  pay  Interest  and  all  other  expenses. 

In  respect  to  the  title  we  shall  always  give  a  good  War- 
rantee Deed  whenever  the  money  is  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty, but  untill  that  period  purchasers  must  take  articles 
of  agreement. 

In  consequence  of  the  Sheriff  of  this  County  frequently 
advertising  all  the  Morris  rights  to  it  (which  by  the  way 
he  had  none)  for  sale,  many  people  have  been  induced 
to  believe  that  our  title  is  insecure.  I  can  therefore 
assure  you  and  every  other  person  who  may  be  in  doubts 
on  this  head  that  no  lands  in  the  United  States  are  clear- 
er in  that  respect,  and  can  further  assure  you,  that  at 
this  period  there  is  no  company  or  owners  of  Lands  in 
the  World  which  are  more  able  to  guarantee  property 
than  the  Dutch  Company  called  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, whatever  interested  or  evil-disposed  persons  may 
say  to  the  contrary. 

Your  friend,  etc., 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

June  17th,  [1801]  Set  Mr.  Brisban  to  surveying  and 
Mr.  Osgood  undertook  to  dig  a  well  on  the  plains,  and  in 
consequence  of  our  landlady  Mrs.  Eansom  being  brought 
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to  Bed  adjourned  to  Buffalo  Creek  untill  the  frolic  should 
be  over. 

June  18th,  At  Buffalo  Creek. 

June  19th,  Left  Buffalo  Creek  and  returned  to  our 
quarters  found  our  land  lady  Delivered  of  a  Boy  wt. 

7i/2  Ib. 

Tuesday,  23d  June.  This  day  Mr.  B.  Ellicott,  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, Mr.  Brisban  &  myself  went  to  12  Mile  Creek  to  assist 
in  raising  the  frame  of  a  saw-mill. 

Wednesday,  24th  June.  This  day  finished  raising  the 
frame  of  the  saw-mill  altho  it  rained  all  the  forenoon.  It 
is  an  excellent  frame,  well  put  together.  Returned  to  the 
office  in  the  evening. 

Thursday,  25th  June.  Several  familys  arrived  here 
bound  for  Canada.  Could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  pur- 
chase land  in  this  quarter.  No  other  applications  for  land. 

Friday,  26th  June,  1801.  Prepared  to  start  for 
Tonnewauta;  appeared  likely  for  rain,  therefore  deferred 
till  tomorrow. 

10  Waggons  passed  here  this  day  with  families  bound 
for  Upper  Canada.  These  with  the  others  that  have 
previously  gone  amounts  to  about  30  waggon  loads  or  30 
families,  which  upon  an  average  would  be  7  per- 
sons in  each  family,  amounting  to: 

Persons,  about 310 

Horses  &  Cattle  about  210,  average  $30 $  6,300 

Sheep,  86  @  $4  each 344 

Movable  property  &  cash  say  $200  per  family ....     6,000 


$12,644 

Hence  the  United  States  has  lost  by  her  Policy  in 
letting  the  Lands  of  the  Union  at  so  high  a  price  while 
it  can  be  had  in  Canada  for  6d.  per  acre  the  above  sums 
independent  of  so  many  industrious  Inhabitants,  which 
to  value  in  Money  was  worth  to  the  United  States  at 
least  60  Guineas  a  Soul.  Loss  to  the  United  States  to 
this  date  from  the  1st  of  May  by  emigration  as  follows : 

First  210  Souls  at  60  Guineas  each $58,644 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  &  other  Property 12,644 
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Saturday  27th  June.  Left  the  office  at  Hansom's  and 
proceeded  to  the  Town  of  Bustiville  to  Compleat  laying 
it  out.  Arrived  there  in  the  evening. 

Returned  on  the  9th  of  July  to  our  quarters  at  Mr. 
Ransom's.  That  is  to  say  my  brother  Mr.  B.  Ellicott 
&  myself,  having  laid  out  a  mill  seat.  Contracted  to  have 
the  mill  dam  framed,  &c;  left  Bustiville22,  the  7th. 

Thursday  9th  (July)  Being  much  fatigued  having  to 
walk  from  Davis's  by  the  way  of  [blank]  on  business 
yesterday,  our  horse  having  left  us  at  the  town  of  Busti- 
ville the  day  after  our  arrival,  did  not  attempt  much 
business.  However  sold  a  lot  to  Mr.  Grant  in  Trent,  O. 

Friday  10th.  Laying  off  a  Plan  of  the  Town  of  Busti- 
ville, and  writing  and  copying  letters  to  send  Mr.  Busti 
at  Philadelphia. 

Saturday,  llth.  Contracting  with  Mr.  John  Hains  and 
Felton  for  cutting  the  road  between  this  place  and  the 
Town  of  Bustiville. 

Monday,  13th  July.  Directed  Mr.  Brisban  to  lay  out 
the  Road  between  the  12  Mile  Creek  and  the  mouth  of 
Tonnawanta,  to  intersect  the  Military  Road,  and  finally 
agreed  with  Hains  and  Felton  to  cut  the  Road  aforesaid 
all  of  which  left  here  this  day  to  execute  their  several 
objects.  7  waggons  passed  by  here  this  day  and  5  yes- 
terday bound  for  Upper  Canada. 

Tuesday  14th  July  1801.  This  day  completed  the  draft 
of  the  plan  of  Bustiville  and  enclosed  it  together  with 
sundry  copies  of  letters  to  Mr.  Busti  .  .  . 


22  This  short-lived  name  for  Batavia  shows  that  Mr.  Ellicott  was  in  error 
in  thinking  that  what  John  Lincklaen  had  done  for  his  general  agent,  Cazenove, 
Ellicott  could  do  for  Mr.  Busti.  The  correspondence  shows  that  that  gentle- 
man promptly  forbade  it.  Mr.  Ellicott  was  not  strikingly  happy  in  his  attempts 
to  name  the  settlements  on  the  Holland  Purchase.  His  "New  Amsterdam" 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  was  early  replaced  by  "Buffalo."  Neither 
"Bustiville"  nor  "Busti"  found  favor  with  Mr.  Busti.  Mr.  Ellicott  himself, 
in  his  letters  of  the  latter  part  of  1801,  used  both  "Buffalo"  and  "Batavia." 
His  "May  Village,"  quite  naturally  became  "Mayville." 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  BATAVIA. 

PINE  GROVE,  July  14,  1801. 
Mr.  JOHN  THOMPSON, 
Row's  Hotel, 

DEAR  SIR: — As  the  season  of  the  year  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, it  becomes  necessary  to  form  such  arrangements 
as  will  be  the  most  likely  to  effect  the  Extent  of  business 
that  ought  the  present  season  be  carried  into  Effect ;  and 
among  the  many  objects  there  is  none  that  requires  more 
immediate  attention  than  the  Completion  of  the  allot- 
ment of  those  Townships  at  present  set  apart  for  sale, 
and  the  laying  out  and  opening  Roads. 

I  therefore  conceive  as  the  business  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  the  Bend  of  Tonnewonta  is  not  sufficient  to  afford 
an  extraordinary  salary  to  one  or  two  persons  to  look 
after  it,  that  it  will  much  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Company  to  recruit  another  surveying  party,  and  as  Mr. 
Brisban  has  compleated  all  the  allotments  in  this  Quar- 
ter, and  will  shortly  also  have  the  road  laid  out  from  the 
11  Mile  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Tonnewonta  that  he  may 
then  be  sent  to  the  Bend  and  take  charge  of  the  Business 
in  that  Quarter,  which  with  furnishing  him  with  proper 
directions,  will  be  carefully,  industriously,  and  economi- 
cally attended  to,  and  in  the  mean  Time  you  can  assist 
in  alloting  Townships,  having  more  practice  and  being 
better  qualified  for  that  Business  than  he  is.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  right  for  you  to  begin  at  an  early  per- 
iod to  recruit  a  set  of  hands,  for  a  surveying  party  by 
making  it  known  in  the  Settlement  that  Hands  are 
wanted  for  that  object,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
all  make  their  appearance  at  the  same  Time,  those  that 
may  be  first  employed  can  be  set  to  work  at  any  kind  of 
business  necessary  to  be  done  at  the  Bend,  either  about 
the  Mill  race,  clearing  the  Street,  or  land,  keeping  an 
account  of  the  Time  they  be  thus  employed.  In  the  mean 
Time,  and  before  those  objects  can  be  effected,  it  will  be 
proper  for  you  to  explore  the  ground  between  the  west 
end  of  the  main  Street  of  the  new  Town,  and  the  3d 
Meridian  on  both  sides  of  the  Tonnewonta  Creek  to  where 
the  Road  Mr.  Dewey  laid  out  intersected  the  same,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  rout,  and  lay 
the  said  Road  whenever  your  party  may  be  procured.  It 
is  presumed  you  can  easily  arrange  your  matters  so  as 
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to  attend  to  this  Business;  the  distance,  being  only  6 
Miles,  can  be  explored  without  your  having  occasion  to 
lay  from  home  over  Night.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
other  leisure  Times  may  be  employed  in  examining  the 
ground  of  the  Creek,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Land  in  that  Quarter,  both  as  respects 
it  value  and  situation  for  Roads,  as  well  as  that  towards 
Big  Tree. 

I  expect  to  compleat  a  Contract  with  some  persons, 
who  will  engage  to  open  the  Road  from  this  place  to  the 
Bend  of  Tonnewonta  two  perches  in  width  in  a  day  or 
two.  They  will  commence  the  Business  this  week. 

I  expect  previous  to  this  date  you  have  received  In- 
telligence about  the  Horses  or  Mares  that  strayed  away 
from  the  Bend.  If  so  the  little  Mare  will  answer  for  a 
pack  Horse  to  carry  provisions  for  lotting  Townships. 
As  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Plan  established  for  the 
Allotments  it  renders  it  unnecessary  to  forward  blank 
ones. 

The  new  papers'  brought  by  last  post  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived,   although    several    opportunities    have    presented. 
Please  to  forward  them  the  first  opportunity  and  oblige. 
Your  Friend  and  humble  Servt. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

N.  B.  I  send  herewith  by  Express  a  packet,  which 
please  to  forward  by  the  post  without  fail. 

MR.  BUSTI  WILL  NOT  STAND  FOR  "BUSTIVILLE." 

RANSOM'S,  July  15th  1801. 
Mr.  JOHN  THOMSON 
Rowes  Hotel : 

DEAR  SIR  : — Your  of  the  15th  Instant  was  duly  received 
the  16th,  and  on  the  17th  John  McKinney  arrived.  On  his 
arrival  he  informed  me  his  price  was  $2  per  perch,  that 
is  to  say  1  perch  wide,  1  perch  long  and  3  Feet  deep.  Be- 
ing then  setting  out  to  explore  the  country  on  Foot  down 
Murder  Creek  towards  Tonnewonta  referred  him  until 
this  day  to  talk  with  him  on  the  occasion,  when  in  en- 
deavouring to  agree  with  him  he  had  raised  his  Price 
above  100  pr.  Cent,  that  is  to  say  he  required  1)0  pr 
square  yard  under  6  Feet  deep,  and  for  each  square  yard 
between  6  and  to  9  Feet  deep  18,  and  to  be  found  provi- 
sion, Tools  and  every  other  Accomodation.  My  offer  was 
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for  the  first  3  Feet  in  depth  9  for  the  2d  3  Feet  in  depth, 
1|0  and  for  the  3d  3  Feet  in  depth  15  and  to  find  provi- 
sion and  Tools.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  difference  in 
the  price  that  I  regard,  but  that  I  am  sensible  the  price 
he  asks  is  much  greater  than  is  given  in  any  part  of  the 
Country,  where  business  of  this  kind  is  executed,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  Injury  of  a  Man's  repu- 
tation than  to  give  more  than  other  people;  because  it 
will  bring  to  the  Recollection  of  every  discreet  Man  the 
old  saying,  that  "a  Fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 
And  I  would  rather  have  a  man  or  two  by  the  day  or 
month  to  execute  the  part  of  the  digging  that  is  immedi- 
ately required  in  order  to  put  in  the  Dam,  even  tho'  in 
the  Event  it  should  cost  more  than  the  other  way,  as  it 
would  then  only  be  known  to  ourselves;  and  as  we  have 
no  Tools  on  the  spot,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  some 
person  may,  by  the  period  they  are  procured  undertake 
the  business  upon  principle.  Indeed  in  respect  to  this 
man  from  his  appearance,  and  having  no  recommendation 
I  am  not  convinced  that  he  is  a  character  in  whom  such 
an  undertaking  could  be  entrusted.  He  talks  about 
drinking  his  pint  and  Quart  of  whisky  pr.  day,  which  to 
me  is  no  very  good  Recommendation,  or  evidence  of  his 
sobriety. 

By  your  Letter  I  am  also  informed  that  your  Business 
requires  you  to  go  to  Canandaigua.  By  the  same  oppor- 
tunity you  can  pay  Messrs.  Norton  and  Richards  the 
amount  due  them  for  Flour,  Pork  and  Sugar.  I  here- 
with enclose  a  draft  on  Albany  Bank  drawn  in  your 
Favor  for  the  sum  of  $800.  The  Balance  they  will  pay 
you  in  Cash.  You  can  return  by  Big  Tree  and  pay  Minor 
for  the  pork,  and  from  thence  you  can  explore  the  Road 
from  Big  Tree  to  the  new  Town  at  the  Bend.  That  place 
is  not  to  be  called  Bustiville  as  I  had  formerly  an  Inten- 
tion; that  Gentleman  not  possessing  a  wish  to  have  his 
Name  perpetuated  in  that  way.  .  .  . 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

Wednesday,  15th  July.  This  is  the  first  season  that 
Quails  have  been  heard  in  this  part  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
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NEED  OP  A  ROAD  TO  THE   SOUTH   SHORE   OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

HANSOM'S.  WEST  GENESEE,  July  21st,  1801. 
PAUL  BUSTI,  Esquire, 
Philadelphia. 

MY  DEAR  SIR: — Your  Letter  of  the  24th  Ultimo  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  receive  the  16th  Instant.  Although  since 
my  last  of  the  14th  enclosing  a  draft  entitled  a  Plan  of 
Bustiville  I  have  nothing  new  regarding  sales  to  com- 
municate, I  nevertheless  conceive  it  proper  to  early  ap- 
prise you  that  the  Place  has  not  been  promulgated  by 
that  Name,  and  to  inform  you  that  you  may  rest  satis- 
fied that  I  shall  not  run  the  Kisk  of  your  displeasure  by 
persisting  in  an  intention  to  honor  the  Place  by  giving 
it  so  worthy  a  Name.  If  Sir  the  word  Bustiville  con- 
veys to  the  mind  something  ferocious,  my  sensation  dif- 
fers from  other  Mens  if  the  word  Oldenbarneveld  does 
not  convey  something  more  so. 

Should  Mr.  Busti  think  proper  to  refer  Mr.  McMahon 
to  me  for  the  Purpose  of  entering  into  a  Negociation  for 
the  4th  Township  and  14th  Range  I  shall  endeavour  to 
effect  the  business  on  the  best  terms. 

In  the  mean  Time  I  conceive  it  would  not  be  bad  Pol- 
icy for  the  Company  to  admit  of  several  Establishments 
being  made  up  Lake  Erie  between  New  Amsterdam  and 
the  Triangle  for  the  Accomodation  of  Travellers  passing 
that  way,  more  especially  as  eventually  a  Road  will  have 
to  be  opened  that  way,  and  if  admitted  at  this  Time  the 
New  Connecticut  Company,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  would 
subscribe  liberally  towards  the  object.  In  Consequence 
of  that  distance  along  the  shore  of  the  Lake  still  remain- 
ing a  wilderness  great  Numbers  of  People  that  visit 
Presqu'  Isle  and  new  Connecticut  from  the  Eastern 
States  go  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh,  that  would  otherwise 
pass  through  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Company's  Lands, 
and  the  more  Intercourse  we  can  contrive  to  pass  through 
our  Country  the  more  value  will  be  attached  to  the  Prop- 
erty, and  the  more  likely  to  increase  the  sale  of  it. 

You  will  permit  me  to  mention  to  you  the  Propriety 
of  opening  a  Township  or  two  for  sale  on  the  Lake  On- 
tario Shore,  as  no  doubt  People  will  be  moving  into  this 
Purchase  by  water,  and  unless  we  have  some  Establish- 
ment on  the  Lake,  and  a  Road  effected  from  the  District 
to  said  Establishment  such  Persons  will  be  put  to  con- 
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siderable  Inconvenience.  I  would  therefore  propose,  as 
there  is  a  good  Harbour  for  Boats  in  Township  No.  16 
2d  Range,  that  the  said  Township  should  be  opened  for 
sale.  Indeed  an  Establishment  on  the  Lake  cannot  be, 
in  my  opinion,  begun  at  too  early  a  Period,  as  the  Farm- 
ers in  this  Purchase  will  require  a  Place  to  convey  their 
Pot-Ash  to  deposit  on  the  Lake  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
Montreal  or  New  York,  as  may  be  most  likely  to  produce 
a  Market,  and  also  for  a  Place  to  receive  their  Salt;  and 
without  such  an  Establishment  many  of  them  will  have 
to  go  considerably  farther,  as  well  as  carry  their  Money 
into  other  Settlements  in  which  we  are  not  interested. 

Another  object  of  no  small  Moment  to  our  Prosperity 
would  be  the  setting  apart  for  sale  Township  No.  11  in 
the  8th  Range  including  New  Amsterdam,  which  would 
shortly  become  the  Place  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  west- 
ern Tract  to  receive  their  supplies,  and  in  a  little  Time 
would  be  a  Place  of  Trade,  which  would  give  a  spring  to 
the  Settlement,  and  of  course  could  not  be  too  soon  com- 
menced for  the  Benefit  of  the  interior  part  opened  for 
sale.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  dear  Sir 
with  great  Respect  and  Esteem. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servt. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

A  STRANGE  VISITOR. 

Wednesday  22d  July  1801.  Went  to  12  Mile  Creek  to 
see  how  the  Mill  Rights  and  diggers  were  coming  on. 
Returned  through  a  thick  shower  of  Rain.  Here  I  found 
the  benefit  of  a  good  umbrella,  which  preserved  me  from 
the  rain  altogether.  No  applications  for  land. 

Thursday  July  23d  1801.  Mr.  Sam'l  Jennings  who  ar- 
rived here  last  night  as  he  alledged  to  see  about  purchas- 
ing but  is  without  doubt  insane  left  here  at  1  o'clock 
bound  for  S.  Carolina  without  money.  He  alledges  on 
his  way  here  his  saddle  bags  was  plundered  in  Virginia, 
and  never  missed  his  money  until  he  was  3  miles  from 
this  House  and  his  Delicacy  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  think  of  returning  to  inquire  after  it.  During  the 
whole  time  he  was  here  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  eat 
a  mouthful,  but  was  fond  of  Brandy.  A  person  arrived 
here  this  day  from  York  in  Canada  to  inquire  the  price 
of  land  in  order  to  settle  10  familys  .  .  . 
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AARON  BURR'S  DAUGHTER. 

Monday  July  27th.  Mr.  Alston  and  his  Lady  the 
daughter  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  ar- 
rived here  this  day  at  12  o'clock  on  their  way  to  view  the 
Great  Falls  of  Niagara;  left  here  at  3  o'clock. 

Friday  July  31st,  1801.  ...  In  the  evening  a  Mr.  Craw 
and  a  Mr.  Titus  from  Upper  Canada  called  to  purchase 
lands  they  wanted  2,000  acres  in  Township  No.  9  in  6th 
Range  if  it  would  suit  them,  but  would  not  agree  to  pay 
money.  Therefore  made  the  following  proposition  to 
them  for  their  consideration,  and  gave  it  in  writing: 

TO  CANADIAN  PROSPECTORS. 

August  1,  1801. 
[To  CAPTAIN  CRAW:] 

SIR: — Agreeably  to  your  request  I  herewith  inform 
you  of  the  conditions  I  will  grant  2,000  acres  of  land  or 
thereabouts  in  the  9th  Township  6th  Range. 

First,  the  2000  acres  or  thereabouts  are  to  be  selected 
in  one  body,  conformably  to  the  plan  established  for 
subdividing  townships  into  Sections  Quarters  and  Lotts, 
which  Sections  and  Quarters  will  be  surveyed  and  laid 
off  to  the  Purchaser  or  Purchasers. 

Second,  If  5  familys  shall  effect  each  an  actual  settle- 
ment in  the  Land  and  shall  in  two  years  next  following 
the  date  of  purchase  erect  or  cause  to  be  erected  on  the 
land  and  premises  a  Saw  and  Grist  Mill,  two  years'  in- 
terest on  the  purchase  money  will  be  relinquished  the 
price  of  the  land  will  be  2  dollars  pr  acre. 

Third,  In  order  to  encourage  the  erection  of  the  Saw 
and  Gristmill  in  that  quarter  no  money  will  be  required 
of  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  in  advance  (as  is  our  gen- 
eral custom)  and  further  if  the  said  Saw  mill  shall  be 
erected  and  completed  in  12  months  after  the  date  of 
purchase  no  money  will  be  required  at  the  expiration 
thereof.  And  if  the  said  Gristmill  shall  be  erected  and 
completed  in  two  years  after  the  date  of  purchase  no 
money  will  be  required  before  the  first  Installment  and 
annual  payment  of  interest  becomes  due,  being  three 
Years  next  following  the  date  of  purchase. 

The  terms  of  payment  being  as  follows :  the  whole  pur- 
chase money  divided  into  4  equal  parts  called  install- 
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ments.  The  first  payable  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the 
second  4  do.,  the  third  5  do  do.,  and  the  4th  and  last  at 
the  end  of  6  years. 

If  those  lands  should  be  purchased  by  an  Association 
Separate  articles  will  be  given  to  each  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  land  each  person  takes. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

P.  S.  Captain  Craw  will  have  three  weeks  from  this 
date  to  make  up  his  mind  and  no  longer  after  that  period 
I  shall  not  consider  myself  bound. 

J.  ELLICOTT. 

TRAVELERS  IN  THE   WILDERNESS. 

A  Mr.  Lefevre  arrived  here  with  his  baggage  waggon, 
on  his  way  to  the  Great  Falls  of  Niagara,  talked  some- 
thing about  purchasing  land,  Lodged  here  all  night. 

Sunday  August  2d  1801.  This  morning  LeFevre  con- 
tinued his  Journey.  At  9  o'clock  an  old  Gentleman  ar- 
rived by  the  name  of  Divans  or  Devins,  Who  on  Sunday 
night  got  lost  at  Tonnawanta  Creek,  and  never  found 
himself  until  he  arrived  here  having  lain  out  part  of  Fri- 
day night,  all  Saturday  and  Saturday  night  without  fire, 
provisions  or  hat,  the  most  part  of  the  time  the  weather 
cloudy  and  much  rain  fell.  This  old  gentleman  after 
taking  breakfast  departed  in  company  with  a  young 
Scotchman  who  arrived  on  his  way  to  Niagara,  Presqu' 
Isle,  Pittsburg  and  Scioto  to  see  his  Relation  one  Chs. 
Carter  a  Surveyor  in  the  N.  W.  Territory  as  he  relates. 

Tuesday  August  4th.  Went  to  see  how  the  road  was 
coming  on.  Found  one  mile  completely  cut.  Killed  a 
Rattlesnake. 

Tuesday  Aug.  llth.  Captain  Craw  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing. After  exploring  the  part  of  the  country  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Buffalo  Reservation  reported  that  it  would 
not  answer  his  purposes  and  therefore  agreed  to  take  the 
folowing  lands. 

Wednesday  August  12.  Contracted  with  Dr.  Craw 
as  follows: 

SIR: — Agreeably  to  your  wish  I  herewith  inform  you 
of  the  condition  I  will  grant  the  following  lands  in  the 
12th  Township  and  6th  Range,  viz :  Lots  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
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6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  situate  in  the  14th  Section  of  said  Town- 
ship, and  also  Lots  No.  9,  10,  11,  and  12  in  the  10th  Sec- 
tion of  said  Township,  and  Lots  No.  2  and  4  in  the  13th 
Section  of  said  Township ;  together  with  Lots  No.  10  and 
12  in  the  9th  Section  of  said  Township,  which  will  con- 
tain in  the  whole  about  2300  Acres  or  thereabouts. 

First.  Two  Families  to  be  placed  on  the  land  in  two 
months  from  this  date ;  one  other  Family  to  be  placed  on 
the  Land  in  three  Months  from  this  date,  and  two  other 
Families  to  be  placed  on  the  said  land  by  the  1st  of 
June  next,  making  in  the  whole  5  families,  to  contract  to 
erect  each  a  House  at  least  18  Feet  square,  improve  and 
fence  8  acres  or  thereabouts  of  the  said  Land  adjoining 
each  House  in  one  year  after  taking  possession,  and  fur- 
ther to  pay  me  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  December 
the  sum  of  $50,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August 
next  the  sum  of  $220. 

Second.  That  if  the  above  Conditions  shall  be  com- 
plied with,  that  then  and  in  that  case,  I  will  agree  that 
the  said  Land  shall  be  articled  to  the  said  Craw  and  his 
associates,  and  separate  Articles  of  Agreement  given 
each  for  the  part  he  may  take  of  the  aforesaid  Lands  at 
the  same  price  the  same  would  be  provided  the  whole 
number  of  persons  were  bound  for  the  Payment  of  the 
whole  Quantity  of  Land  mentioned  aforesaid,  and  fur- 
ther to  relinquish  2  years'  interest  on  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  Money;  Provided  nevertheless  that  the  two  first 
Payments  aforesaid  will  be  considered  as  a  lien  upon 
the  whole  of  the  Lands  purchased.  That  the  residue  of 
the  Purchase  Money  will  be  divided  into  4  equal  Parts 
called  Installments;  the  first  of  which  with  one  Year's 
interest  on  said  Installment  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration 
of  2  years  from  the  date  of  Purchase;  the  2d  of  which 
with  two  years'  Interest  on  said  Instalment  to  be  paid 
at  the  expiration  of  4  years  from  said  date;  and  the  3d 
in  like  Manner  at  the  Expiration  of  6  years  from  the 
Date  of  Purchase. 

Placing  the  strictest  dependance  on  Dr.  Craw's  Integ- 
rity I  shall  hold  myself  bound  to  those  conditions  for  2 
Months;  and  shall  therefore  reserve  said  Lands  for  that 
Period;  but  if  in  that  Period  none  of  the  settlements  be- 
fore mentioned  are  effected  I  shall  not  consider  myself 
any  longer  bound  to  those  Terms  and  Conditions.  And 
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as  the  said  Dr.  Craw  has  signified  to  me  that  some  Gen- 
tlemen of  his  Associates  are  desirous  of  establishing 
themselves  in  this  purchase,  and  for  that  Purpose  would 
wish  to  erect  for  themselves  a  Saw  and  Gristmill;  there- 
fore with  a  view  to  accommodate  these  Gentlemen  will 
agree  to  lay  off  2  Lots  including  a  mill  seat  on  Murder 
Creek  so  called,  provided  they  will  contract  and  agree  to 
erect  a  Saw  and  Grist  mill  on  said  stream  in  two  years 
next  following  the  date  of  Purchase;  and  for  the  further 
Encouragement  for  the  erection  of  said  Mills  neither 
advance  Money  nor  Interest  will  be  charged  on  the 
Amount  of  said  Lots  for  two  years  from  the  Date  of 
Purchase.  The  said  Lots  to  be  put  at  $2.75  per  Acre. 
Terms  of  Payment  as  aforesaid. 

The  following  Lots  situate  in  the  same  Range  and 
Township  will  be  added  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  at 
the  same  Price  and  Terms  of  Payments;  Provided  that 
two  Families  shall  be  placed  on  the  Lands  in  two  Months 
from  this  Date,  and  two  other  Families  to  be  contracted 
to  be  placed  on  the  Lands  by  the  first  day  of  June,  mak- 
ing in  the  whole  4  Families,  to  contract  to  erect  each  a 
House  at  least  18  Feet  square,  improve  and  fence  8  Acres 
or  thereabouts  of  the  said  Land  adjoining  each  House  in 
one  year  after  taking  possession,  and  further  pay  me  the 
sum  of  30  Dollars  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  December 
next,  and  the  further  sum  of  60  Dollars  on  or  before  the 
1st  Day  of  August  next  ensuing.  The  Terms  of  relin- 
quishing the  Interest  and  Time  of  making  the  Payments 
of  the  Instalments  will  be  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

Note:  Three  per  cent  of  the  above  Lands  will  be  re- 
served for  Roads,  and  will  not  be  charged  to  the  Pur- 
chasers. 

[No  signature.] 

A  LOT  FOR  BUFFALO'S  FIRST  SCHOOL. 

August  14.  Went  to  Buffalo  Creek  "alias"  New  Am- 
sterdam to  lay  off  a  Lott  for  a  School  House,  the  Inhabi- 
tants offering  to  erect  one  at  their  own  Expense. 

August  15th.  This  day  Completed  that  object  and 
transacted  all  my  business.  .  .  . 

August  17th  (At  Ransom's  .  .  .  Great  number  of 
people  from  Canada  are  passing  out  of  it  in  consequence 
of  the  Oath. 
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August  22d.  Went  to  Mr.  Monger's  [  ?]  at  the  Transit 
Line  and  agreed  with  him  to  open  the  road  from  thence  to 
the  New  Bridge  over  Allen's  Creek  to  be  finished  in  10 
Days  at  $10  per  mile.  Eeturned  to  Batavia. 

August  23d,  Sunday.  Mr.  Mason,  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Boston  arrived,  [at 
Batavia]  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  Miss  Duane 
from  Schenectady,  on  their  way  to  Niagara. 

August  25th.  Mr.  Mason  and  his  Family  left  here 
[Ransom's]  for  Buffalo  Creek. 

"PROVISIONAL  SALES" — MR.  LE  FEVRE'S  PROJECT. 

RANSOM'S,  WEST  GENESEE,  August  25th,  1801. 
PAUL  BUSTI,  Esquire: 

MY  DEAR  SIR: — Since  my  last  of  the  21st  July  your 
Letter  of  the  2d  has  come  to  hand. 

My  Intention  yas  to  have  wrote  you  previous  to  this 
date,  but  from  the  Circumstance  of  having  frequently  to 
be  from  home  on  business  in  various  Parts  of  the  Pur- 
chase I  have  been  prevented.  I  have  however  little  now 
to  communicate  regard  Sales. 

Since  my  last  of  the  21st  of  July  it  has  been  Harvest 
Time,  and  of  course  a  dull  Season  for  the  Sale  of  Land. 
I  have  however  made  some  provisional  Sales.  What  I 
mean  by  provisional  Sales  are  those  that  are  not  absolute 
Contracts.  Those  are  kind  of  Bargains  from  the  Nature 
of  the  Business  we  must  make,  some  of  which  may  be 
final,  others  not;  but  all  I  hope  will  eventually  prove 
beneficial;  as  each  provisional  Purchaser  on  his  passage 
through  the  Country  generally  makes  it  known  where  he 
has  been  and  what  he  has  in  Contemplation  to  effect,  or 
has  effected.  In  the  mean  Time  gives  a  good  Character 
to  the  Country  he  proposes  to  be  interested  in.  Indeed 
I  am  confident  I  have  made  many  absolute  Sales  from 
this  Circumstance,  and  have  obtained  many  Settlers  that 
would  otherwise  have  turned  their  attention  to  other 
Quarters ;  and  the  obtaining  of  Settlers  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  Consequence  to  the  Interest  of  the  Holland  Com- 
pany, and  in  as  short  a  period  as  possible,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  have  admitted  many  Settlers  on  the  Land 
whose  Situation  was  such  that  they  could  not  with  Con- 
venience pay  the  advance  Money  at  the  period  of  Settle- 
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nient,  and  who  of  Course  would  have  settled  in  other 
Quarters  where  no  advance  is  required.  I  give  them  no 
Articles  until  the  Advance  is  paid,  and  then  the  Arti- 
cle is  to  be  dated  back  to  the  period  of  Purchase;  and  al- 
though I  am  sensible  this  Mode  of  proceeding  is  not 
strictly  conformable  to  the  Letter  of  my  Instructions,  yet 
knowing  as  I  do  that  the  Holland  Company  will  be  sub- 
jected to  monstrous  Impositions  until  we  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient Number  of  Inhabitants  to  enable  us  to  separate 
from  the  old  Township  of  Northampton  to  which  we  now 
belong,  has  induced  me  to  take  this  Liberty,  believing 
that  wherever  a  Deviation  or  Departure  is  made,  pro- 
vided that  Departure  is  manifestly  for  the  Advantage  of 
the  Company,  I  shall  not  be  censured. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  the  County  of  Ontario  could 
never  have  undertaken  to  have  erected  an  elegant  and 
commodious  Brick  Goal,  such  a  one  that  few  of  the  old 
Counties  of  Pennsylvania  can  boast,  were  it  not  from  the 
Circumstance  of  making  the  Company's  Lands  pay  for  its 
Erection.  In  the  same  manner  are  the  Company's  Lands 
fleeced  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Settled  part  of  the  Town 
of  Northampton  in  the  old  Purchase,  whose  Town  Officers 
assess  a  Tax  on  the  Company's  Lands,  and  apply  the 
Money  to  the  opening  and  improving  Roads  and  other 
Town  Expences  within  their  own  Settlement,  whereby 
the  Company's  Lands  receive  little  or  no  benefit  for  the 
Money  thus  extorted  from  them.  This  being  the  case,  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  procure  Settlers  and  Inhabi- 
tants for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  Division  of  the  Town- 
ship, in  order  that  all  the  Money  that  may  hereafter  be 
assessed  for  Town  Purposes  from  the  Company's  Lands 
may  go  to  the  Improvement  of  Roads,  erecting  Bridges, 
&c.  within  their  own  Territory,  and  until  we  can  have  a 
Sufficient  Number  of  Settlers  on  our  Lands  to  enable  us 
to  bring  forward  also  a  sufficient  Number  of  Voters  to 
divide  the  Town  Officers,  it  is  probable  we  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  to  submit  to  this  Imposition.  It  was  in 
Part  with  this  view  that  I  recommended  the  opening  for 
Sale  the  Township  which  includes  New  Amsterdam.  That 
Township  from  its  Proximity  to  Canada  would  command 
in  a  short  Period  a  considerable  Settlement. 

I  had  a  few  days  since  a  Conference  with  a  Mr.  Le 
Favre  from  the  City  of  London  regarding  Land  Affairs. 
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He  appears  anxious  to  effect  a  Purchase  of  Holland  Com- 
pany Lands.  Mr.  Le  Favre  happened  here  at  the  same 
Time  the  Honorable  Johnathan  Mason23  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  for  Massachusetts  from  Boston  and  his 
Family  were  passing  through  this  Country  to  view  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  also  Montreal,  Quebec,  &c.  Mr. 
Mason  appeared  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Le  Fevre,  and  of  whom  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  in 
respect  to  Mr.  LeFavre's  abilities,  Connexions,  &c.  and 
was  informed  by  him  that  the  said  Le  Favre  was  former- 
ly a  Merchant  of  London  of  the  first  respectability,  and 
that  he  was  pretty  Confident  his  Connexions  were  re- 
spectable and  wealthy. 

Mr.  Le  Favre  has  handed  me  a  number  of  Suppositions 
of  which  he  wishes  me  to  forward  him  the  principles  on 
which  we  will  treat  with  him  for  the  Lands  therein  men- 
tioned ;  that  is  to  say  the  lowest  Prices  and  Terms,  regard 
being  had  to  the  Principles  contained  in  Said  Supposi- 
tions appear  to  ink  not  sufficiently  matured  and  concise. 
I  find  myself  at  a  Loss  to  fix  on  any  Principles  for  the 
Sale  of  the  Land  in  Question  that  will  comport  with  the 
Principles  of  his  Suppositions,  independent  of  Part  of 
the  Lands  he  has  Supposed  concerning,  being  situate  out 
of  my  limits. 

Mr.  Le  Favre  lodges  at  Mrs.  Kenzie's,  No.  5  Broadway, 
New  York.  It  is  probable  you  may  obtain  by  some  of 
your  Friends  in  New  York  more  particularly  his  object 
and  to  what  propositions  he  would  assert,  whether  the 
Company  would  be  benefitted  by  making  a  Contract  with 
him,  the  Extent  of  his  own  Resources,  and  of  his  Agency 
if  he  is  an  Agent,  and  give  me  such  Instructions  as  will 
enable  me  to  write  him  an  answer  to  his  Suppositions, 
which  I  herewith  annex.  If  any  Contract  can  be  made 
with  him  beneficial  to  the  Holland  Land  Company  I 
should  be  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  effecting  it.  You 
will  find  in  the  Margin  of  his  Suppositions  certain  Par- 
cels of  Land  marked  "Mr.  Elicott,"  "Mr.  Busti."  Those 
marked  "Mr.  Busti"  I  informed  him  were  not  situate  with- 


23  Jonathan  Mason  (1752-1831)  was  a  Boston  lawyer  of  prominence.  He 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  delivered,  in  Boston,  the 
official  oration  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  that  occurence.  He  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  and  was 
for  many  years  in  Congress.  It  was  during  his  term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
1800-1803,  that  he  made,  with  his  family,  the  arduous  journey  to  Niagara  Falls 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ellicott.  There  still  should  be,  in  journals  or  letters,  a 
record  of  that  journey. 
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in  my  Limits,  and  that  should  he  wish  to  apply  for  those 
Lands  he  must  wait  on  you,  which  if  he  should  you  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  what  he  means  by  particular  Indulgen- 
cies,  &c.  I  have  given  him  your  address. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  many  of  the  Settlers 
in  P  are  greviously  afflicted  with  agues  and  Fevers;  and 
one  worthy  industrious  Man  has  fallen  a  Victim.  He 
has  left  a  Wife  and  three  children  to  lament  his  Loss. 
My  Friend  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  these  several  Days  la- 
bouring under  this  Complaint,  but  is  now  nearly  re- 
stored. Myself,  Brother  Benjamin  and  the  rest  of  my 
Family  are"  enjoying  a  good  State  of  health,  which  I  sin- 
cerely" hope  has  been  your  and  your  Family's  constant 
Situation,  and  that  you  will  long  continue  that  most  of 
all  earthly  Blessings  you  have  my  Constant  Prayers. 

In  the  mean  Time  you  will  believe  me  with  great  Re- 
spect and  Esteem 

Your  most  obedient  Servant 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
PAUL  BUSTI,  Esquire. 

P.  S.  I  received  some  days  ago  Mr.  Ogden's  further 
opinion  in  Relation  to  the  Taxes  assessed  on  the  Com- 
panies Lands,  and  shall  wait  your  advice  on  the  Subject ; 
also  a  Letter  from  John  McMahon  in  Relation  to  the  4th 
Township  and  14th  Range;  the  Propositions  contained  in 
which  being  of  such  a  Kind  (after  causing  so  much  Trou- 
ble to  accomodate  him  to  his  offer  last  Summer)  that  I 
have  not  as  yet  consented  to  reply  to  it. 

TO   THE    SECRETARY   OF    WAR. 

WEST  GENESEE,  August  27th  1801. 
Hon.  HENRY  DEARBORN,24 

DEAR  SIR  : — I  herewith  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Letter  dated  the  10th  ultimo,  which  duly  came  to  Hand 
the  7th  Instant. 

It  gives  the  Inhabitants  of  these  Regions  great  Pleasure 
to  find  that  the  General  Government  has  at  length 

24  General  Dearborn,  distinguished  for  his  services  in  the  Revolution,  had 
recently  been  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  War — or,  as  the 
phrase  then  often  was,  "Secretary  at  War."  He  held  that  portfolio  for  eight 
years.  He  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  Western  New  York  in  1779,  when 
he  accompanied  General  Sullivan  on  his  famous  raid  through  the  Seneca  coun- 
try. His  journal  of  that  experience  is  published  in  Frederick  Cook's  compila- 
tion, "Journals  of  the  Military  Expedition  of  Major  General  John  Sullivan," 
etc.,  Auburn,  1887. 
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thought  proper  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  remote  but 
important  part  of  the  United  States,  which  has  hitherto 
been  little  attended  to. 

I  therefore  with  much  satisfaction  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  my  other  avocations  will  admit  to  afford  you 
all  the  Information  in  Eelation  to  the  Subject  of  your 
Inquiry  I  possess,  and  in  order  to  render  that  Informa- 
tion as  perspicuous  as  possible  herewith  you  will  find 
inclosed  "A  Map  or  Military  Prospective  of  Niagara 
River  and  the  Lands  adjoining  thereon,"  comprehending 
Part  of  that  Tract  of  Country  between  the  Lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie  laid  down  from  a  correct  survey,  exhibit- 
ing that  Part  of  the  Boundary  "Line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,"  extending  from 
Johnston's  Landing  on  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Niagara  Riv- 
er, and  bounding  on  said  River  to  the  Shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  as  confirmed  and  more  particularly  explained  by 
the  Treaty  held  at  Konondaigua  on  the  llth  Day  of  No- 
vember 1794;  likewise  the  Boundary  Line  of  the  Lands 
reserved  by  the  State  of  New  York  along  said  River ;  also 
showing  the  precise  and  local  Situation  of  Black  Rock, 
the  principal  object  of  your  Inquiry,  and  the  Posts  and 
Places  formerly  occupied  by  the  Troops  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  viz.  Fort  Schlosser,  the  Old  Landing  and  Fort 
Niagara,  as  well  as  all  the  Posts  or  Places  on  the  Canada 
Side  now  occupied  by  his  said  Majesty's  Troops.  Togeth- 
er with  the  new  Road  extending  from  the  Old  Landing  to 
Black  Rock  and  New  Amsterdam  at  the  East  End  of 
Lake  Erie,  as  laid  out  by  myself  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  General  Wilkinson  near  12  Miles 
of  which  is  now  completed  by  Major  Porter. 

The  inclosed  Map  shows  what  part  of  the  Lands  con- 
tained in  the  New  York  Reservation  has  been  ceded  by 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  by  him  relinquished  by  Treaty  to  the  United 
States,  and  what  Part  of  said  Reservation  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians  yet  retain.  And  as  the  Part  retained 
includes  Black  Rock  it  follows  of  course  that  the  Scite 
intended  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  Erection  of 
a  Fortification  (and  probably  the  most  eligible  on  the 
River)  is  yet  the  Property  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  several  Tracts  of  Land  which 
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the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  reserved  at  a  Treaty  held 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  on  the  Genesee 
Elver  the  15th  Day  of  September  1797  being  so  various, 
and  none  of  which  having  any  relation  to  the  particular 
object  in  Question  that  for  those  Boundaries  (which  are 
coloured  with  Blue)  I  must  beg  leave  for  the  present  to 
refer  you  to  the  inclosed  Map,  entitled  "A  Map  of  Morris's 
Purchase,  or  West  Geneseo,"  which  exhibits  the  local 
Situation  of  all  those  Keservations.  You  will  permit  me 
however  to  mention  that  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
are  extremely  anxious  to  sell  their  Claim  to  the  Lands  re- 
served by  the  State  of  New  York  including  Black  Rock, 
and  I  am  at  a  Loss  to  determine  what  may  have  been  the 
Policy  of  the  State  in  neglecting  to  acquire  this  property 
of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  that  of  making  no  provision 
for  reestablishing  the  old  carrying  Place  round  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  thereby  subjecting  those  Citizens  and  In- 
habitants of  the  State  and  United  States,  who  have  to 
pass  from  Lake  to  Lake  (and  which  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable) to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  passing 
and  transporting  all  their  Property  on  the  Canada  Side 
(when  the  carrying  Place  on  our  Side  is  so  much  prefer- 
able) subjecting  them  to  numberless  Inconveniences  and 
Impositions. 

The  Secretary  at  War  will  please  to  pardon  this  Di- 
gression. In  the  mean  Time  he  will  believe  me  sincerely 
with  great  respect  and  Esteem 

His  most  obedient  and  very  humble  Servt. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
Horibl,  HENRY  DEARBORN. 

JOURNAL  MEMORANDA. 

September  10th.  .  .  .  Spoke  with  Mr.  Saltonstall  with 
reference  in  relation  to  the  assessment  of  Tax  on  the  Com- 
pany's Lands  requested  him  to  consult  with  Howel  & 
Ogden  on  the  subject  and  devise  some  mode  whereby  the 
Company  will  be  safe  in  making  the  advance. 

Sept.  12th,  Canandaigua.  The  attorney  settled  the 
principle  regarding  the  Advance  to  be  made  to  the  Coun- 
ty on  account  of  Tax.  Wrote  letter  to  Mr.  Busti  on  the 
subject,  and  one  to  Messrs.  LeRoy,  &c.  .  .  . 

Sept.  14th.    Drew  two  Drafts  on  Albany  Bank  one  in 
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favor  of  James  &  Richard  Green  or  Bearer  for  the  sum 
of  $1500,  and  the  other  in  favour  of  Doctor  Dungan  for 
1773.10.  Left  Canandaigua  in  Company  with  Mr.  Salton- 
stall  and  travelled  to  Ganson's,  lodged.  .  .  . 

Sept.  17th  (At  Batavia).  Explored  Tonnawanta  Creek, 
found  good  lands. 

18.  At  Batavia.     Explored  down  Tonnawanta,  exam- 
ined and  altered  the  new  Road,  and  laid  it  on  firmer 
ground. 

19.  Got  the  New  House  in  such  a  situation  as  to  lodge 
in  it  and  transact  business. 

22.  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  this  morning,  the  sky  being 
remarkably  clear  afforded  a  beautiful  prospect.  .  .  . 

October  3d  1801.  (At  Ransom's)  Prepared  to  start  for 
Tonnawanta,  about;  12  o'clock,  but  on  consideration  wrote 
letter  to  Mr.  Busti.  In  the  evening  B.  Ellicott  arrived 
from  Tonnawanta,  reported  it  very  difficult  to  put  in  the 
Dam,  after  some  counciling  however  agreed  to  return 
and  resume  the  operations  and  if  possible  to  effect  the 
object. 

Oct.  5th.  .  .  .  From  this  period  untill  the  16th  of 
November  I  was  principally  at  Batavia,  putting  in  a 
mill  dam  and  other  business. 

Pine  Grove,  Nov.  17,  1801.  Several  persons  here  today ; 
talks  about  Purchasing  of  Land.  It  is  a  very  unfortu- 
nate Circumstance  for  the  Settlement  of  this  country 
that  the  Company  have  adopted  the  principal  of  requir- 
ing advance  money  on  Lands. 

Nov.  20.  Went  to  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  Way 
stopped  at  12  Mile  Creek  to  see  the  new  Saw  mill.  Met 
Red  Jacket  at  Amsterdam  who  made  some  enquiries  re- 
specting their  application  about  executions  last  Spring, 
informed  him  that  the  Holland  Company  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  alter  their  reservation  agreeably  to  their 
request,  and  that  Messrs.  Williamson  &  Morris  had  done 
nothing  about  an  exchange  of  Genesee  Reservations  with 
the  Holland  Company.  I  also  promised  him  to  write  to 
Israel  Chapin  on  the  subject. 
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AS  TO  LOCATIONS  FOR  INDIANS. 

PINE  GROVE  Nov.  24th  1801. 
ISRAEL  CHAPIN  Esquire, 

Agt.  Indian  Affairs. 

DEAR  SIR: — Conformably  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Red 
Jacket  in  Relation  to  furnishing  you  with  such  Informa- 
tion touching  the  several  subjects  and  Matters  brought 
forward  by  the  Indians  last  spring  concerning  the  Alter- 
ation of  their  Reservation  at  Buffalo  and  removing  their 
seats  from  the  Genesee  &c.,  I  have  to  observe,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  Council  I  availed  myself  of  the  first 
Opportunity  to  make  the  Agent  General  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  Mr.  Busti,  acquainted  with  Purports  of 
their  several  Requests,  as  well  as  forwarding  to  that 
Gentleman  a  true  Copy  of  their  Propositions  &c.  to  all 
of  which  I  have  received  answers.  I  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve from  the  Circumstance  of  the  Reference  of  their 
Propositions  to  Messrs.  Williamson  Morris  and  Busti  that 
those  Gentlemen  had  previously  conferred  on  the  Sub- 
jects; but  to  my  surprise  it  appears  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Business.  On  my  reporting  to  Mr.  Busti  his 
Solicitude  to  ascertain  how  far  Mr.  Williamson  had  made 
overtures  to  the  Indians  on  the  Subject  of  a  Removal 
of  the  Reservation  from  Genesee  to  be  attached 
to  other  Reservations  to  the  Westward  he  requested  the 
Company's  Attorney  in  New  York  to  ascertain  from  Mr. 
Williamson  the  Situation  of  the  Business,  Mr.  W.  being 
then  in  New  York;  and  on  such  Inquiry  being  made  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Williamson  had  no  Knowledge  of  the 
Transaction  in  Question ;  and  as  no  Application  had  ever 
been  made  by  either  Messrs.  Morris  or  Williamson  to  Mr. 
Busti  for  the  Purchase  of  any  Land  either  contiguous  or 
adjoining  any  of  the  Indians  reserved  Land  or  elsewhere 
for  the  Purpose  of  exchanging  seats  with  the  Indians,  or 
for  any  other  Purpose,  Mr.  Busti  was  much  surprised  at 
the  Propositions;  neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at;  for  it 
would  not  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  Company 
would  grant  the  Liberty  for  the  Indians  to  remove  their 
seats  from  Lands  within  the  Bounds  of  other  People's 
Land,  and  cover  the  Company's  Lands  therewith,  unless 
they  were  to  receive  Compensation  from  those  whose 
Lands  were  thus  extinguished  from  the  native  Right. 
And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  only  Mode 
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the  Persons  who  wish  a  Removal  of  the  Indians  Reserva- 
tions from  the  Genesee  River  to  be  attached  to  the  Reser- 
vations on  the  Company's  Lands  can  effect  the  object 
must  be  by  purchasing  of  the  proprietors  Lands  for  that 
purpose,  in  like  Manner,  as  if  they  purchased  it  for  any 
other  purpose. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany to  inform  the  Indians  that  he  has  received  an  An- 
swer to  their  Petition  from  the  Holland  Land  Company 
in  Relation  to  altering  the  Buffalo  Reservation,  the  Pur- 
port of  which  is  that  they  are  very  Solicitous  at  all 
Times  to  accomodate  the  Wishes  and  Desires  of  their 
Brothers  the  Senecas  wherever  it  is  in  their  Power  so  to 
do,  and  are  extremely  sorry  that  their  Lands  since  the 
Reservations  have  been  laid  are  so  circumstanced  as  to 
put  it  out  of  their  Power  to  conform  to  the  Indians  Re- 
quest, which  is  owing  to  the  Circumstance  of  their  hav- 
ing conveyed  the  whole  of  the  Land  adjoining  their  Res- 
ervation to  divers  «ther  People  and  of  course  are  now  no 
more  the  Holders  of  the  Land.  This  being  the  Case,  and 
as  the  principal  Piece  of  Land  the  Indians  wish  being 
but  small,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  whether  the  Indians 
would  not  find  it  their  Interest  wherever  the  Tract  in 
which  it  lies  is  opened  for  sale  to  make  application  and 
purchase  it;  by  this  Means  they  can  I  conceive  obtain 
it,  and  by  paying  for  it  in  Instalments  they  would  never 
miss  the  Money  laid  out. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by,  dear  Sir, 
with  great  Consideration. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servt. 

[No  gig.] 

P.  S.  The  Piece  of  Land  the  Indians  want  is  a  small 
open  Plat  on  the  North  Branch  of  Buffalo  West  of  the 
West  Transit  Line. 

AN   EARLY   MISSIONARY  VISIT. 

Nov.  25th.  Mr.  Badger25  a  Missionary  &  Mr.  Chapin 
and  sundry  other  persons  left  here  for  the  Eastward. 

25  The  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  was  a  missionary  sent  by  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio  in  1800,  being  the  first  sent 
into  that  region  by  the  society  named.  Returning  to  New  England,  in  October, 
1801,  he  followed  the  Indian  path  along  the  lake  shore  from  the  Western 
Reserve  to  Buffalo,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  ist.  A  fever  detained  him  at  the 
Buffalo  settlement  for  eleven  days.  Mr.  Badger's  own  account  of  his  journey 
in  found  in  The  American  Pioneer,  Vol.  II  (Cincinnati,  1843). 
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Sunday  November  29th,  1801.  This  day  myself  Mr. 
Kansom  &  Mr.  Stevens  explored  the  land  about  the  west 
boundary  of  the  Tonnawanta  Reservation,  to  Murder 
Creek,  after  Mill  Seats,  made  no  satisfactory  Discoverys, 
excepting  some  tolerable  Lands. 

There  are  but  one  or  two  entries  for  1802,  and  none 
for  1803.  Mr.  Ellicott  may  have  used  another  book  for 
that  period;  if  so,  it  is  not  preserved  with  other  docu- 
ments of  the  Holland  Land  Company  in  the  possession 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  The  next  entry  we 
have  is  dated  "Batavia,  May  15,  1804,"  to  effect  that  "Mr. 
Granger,  Agent  of  Indian  Affairs,  called  at  the  office  this 
day  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  purchase  of  lands  adjoining  there 
[their]  present  Tract."  Then  follows  a  schedule  of  lots, 
by  range  and  township,  which  were  offered  to  the  Tus- 
caroras,  in  part  at  $4  per  acre,  in  part  at  |3.50,  in  part 
at  $3.25.  The  price  of  4023.12  acres,  as  figured  by  Mr. 
Ellicott,  amounted  $14,997.37.  Various  deductions  were 
conceded,  and  three  yearly  payments  were  agreed  upon. 
This  land,  as  ultimately  purchased,  forms  part  of  the 
Tuscarora  Reservation  today. 

WOLF   CERTIFICATES. 

Many  pages,  devoted  to  memoranda  of  land  contracts, 
follow.  There  are  copies  of  22  sworn  statements  made 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  from  November,  1804,  to 
March,  1806,  to  the  effect  that  the  person  appearing  had 
killed  a  wolf,  or  several  wolves,  and  had  submitted  the 
proof  required  by  law.  The  following  are  samples: 

This  may  certify  that  David  Chamberlain  presented  me 
two  wolves  heads  with  the  entire  skins  thereon  and  oath 
that  he  took  and  killed  them  in  December  last  in  the 
Town  of  Batavia  in  the  County  of  Genesee,  the  ears  of 
which  I  have  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

[Signed]  JNO.  F.  JONES,  J.  P. 
LEISTER,  Apr.  1,  1805. 
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This  may  certify  that  James  Todd  appeared  before  me 
personally  with  the  scalp  of  a  wolf  and  made  oath  that 
the  same  was  catched  in  the  Town  of  Batavia  and  County 
of  Genesee  on  the  12th  of  December,  1804.  Attest. 

[Signed]  ENOS  KELLOGG,  J.  P. 
BUFFALO,  18th  Deer,  1804. 

Several  entries  in  1808  relate  to  "the  Portage  Com- 
pany." Subsequently  Mr.  Ellicott  wrote  to  Mr.  Busti  on 
the  subject  "of  empowering  the  Portage  Company  (Por- 
ter &  Barton)  to  receive  wheat  from  the  [settlers  of  the] 
Holland  Company,  and  the  amount  mentioned  in  such 
receipts  to  be  credited  on  such  settler's  lands  and  the 
said  Portage  Company  to  be  responsible  for  such 
amount,"  etc. 

The  following  entry  has  interest : 

June  22,  1808.  ^<Mr.  David  Kees  apply s  for  a  Deed  of 
Lott  No.  176,  Village  of  Buffalo,  by  Monday  next."  Mr. 
Kees  was  a  blacksmith,  and  his  smithy  on  Seneca  street, 
along  with  the  stone  jail  and  Mrs.  St.  John's  house,  were 
the  only  buildings  in  Buffalo  not  destroyed  when  the 
British  and  Indians  burned  the  town  in  1813.  Mr.  Bees' 
house  was  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Seneca  and  Wash- 
ington streets;  his  blacksmith  shop  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  same  streets. 

There  are  many  records  relating  to  the  opening  of 
roads  and  the  building  of  saw  mills.  In  June,  1809,  Mr. 
Ellicott  notes  the  conditions  "on  which  Porter  &  Bart- 
on's articles  are  to  be  drawn — 10%  of  the  purchase  money 
to  be  calculated  on  the  Lands  fronting  on  the  main  road 
and  5%  on  the  back  lands  and  the  whole  invested  as  the 
first  payment  in  the  Article.  Five  settlers  to  be  settled 
on  the  land  in  two  years,  to  obtain  the  relinquishment 
of  two  years  interest.  The  price  of  the  land  |1.50  per 
acre.  The  date  of  Porter  &  Barton's  Articles  to  be  the 
first  of  March,  1809." 

Following  this,  under  date  of  July  9,  1809,  Mr.  Ellicott 
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wrote  out  his  "Directions  to  be  observed  (during  my  ab- 
sence) in  the  Land  Office."     The  first  direction  was: 

Not  any  Inn  or  Out  lots  are  to  be  sold  in  Amsterdam 
called  Buffalo,  May  Vill,  Cattaraugus  or  Batavia  Vil- 
lages during  my  absence.  .  .  .  Should  any  land  be  sold 
adjoining  the  Batavia  Road  (to  be  called  Ellicott's  Road), 
that  is,  the  straight  road  from  Batavia  to  Amsterdam, 
the  price  of  the  Land  to  be  left  to  be  set  by  me  on  my 
Return,  and  should  any  Lands  be  articled  fronting  that 
road  the  Description  must  call  for  Ellicott's  road. 

Passing  over  routine  entries,  and  all  of  1810  and  1811, 
for  which  there  are  no  entries,  we  come  to  the  eventful 
year  of  1812 : 

BATAVIA,  May  21,  1812. 

At  half  an  hour  past  12  o'clock  p.  m.  Captain  Mattison 
and  the  Company  of  Volunteer  Militia  raised  out  of  Rea's 
( ?)  Brigade,  and  who  had  been  some  days  rendezvousing 
in  this  Village,  marched  for  Black  Rock  on  the  Niagara 
River,  65  men  including  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates — all  fine  healthy-looking  young  men  and  well  ac- 
coutred with  good  muskets,  bayonets,  cartouch  boxes,  and 
several  thousand  Cartridges,  taken  from  the  arsenal  at 
this  place. 

26th  [May],  This  morning  arrived  in  this  place  a 
Company  from  Cayuga  County  destined  for  Black  Rock 
on  the  Niagara  River.  They  remained  here  all  Day  and 
procured  for  themselves  Blankets  that  had  been  smug- 
gled from  Quebec  last  fall.  The  blankets  were  procured 
from  the  Commissary,  and  the  Commissary  was  the 
Smuggler  of  [the]  Goods,  and  the  Militia  was  ordered 
out  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  and  carrying  into 
effect  the  Embargo  and  non-intercourse  law  and  prevent 
smuggling.  0  tempora  0  mores! — Madisonian  adminis- 
tration ! 

May  27,  1812.  This  morning  the  Company  of  militia 
marched  from  this  place  about  half  past  5  o'clock  in  Pla- 
toons. ...  A  number  of  families  on  their  way  to  settle 
in  Canada — how  do  they  cross  the  river  into  Canada,  on 
account  of  the  Embargo  Act?  I  am  told  they  all  cross, 
and  that  altho'  there  is  now  upward  of  400  men  stationed 
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on  the  river  yet  that  Smuggling  goes  on  with  Alacrity 
and  neither  the  Custom  House  officers  nor  the  soldiers 
see  the  smugglers  in  open  day  before  their  eyes.  0  tem- 
pora,  0  Mores! 

May  28.  ...  This  Day  at  2  o'clock  arrived  at  this 
place  a  company  of  Militia  from  Seneca  County,  61  offi- 
cers and  privates. 

May  29th.  The  militia  company  marched  this  morn- 
ing at  8  o'clock,  Destined  for  Black  Rock. 

June  2d.  This  morning  about  one  o'clock  a  Company 
of  Soldiers  from  the  southern  part  of  Cayuga  County 
arrived  and  remained  all  day. — they  are  a  singular  raw 
set  of  Militia  but  are  of  the  50,000  ordered  by  Act  of 
Congress  for  12  months. 

June  3,  1812.  TPhis  morning  at  10  o'clock  the  company 
consisting  of  60  men,  commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
marched  for  Niagara  River,  Black  Rock  station. 

There  is  now  a  Captain  Scott  in  this  Village  recruit- 
ing for  5-years  soldiers.  He  has  within  a  few  days  re- 
cruited 8.  I  learn  that  those  who  have  any  flour  to  carry 
to  Canada  from  the  mouth  of  Genesee  River  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  it  whenever  they  choose.  I  begin  to 
be  of  opinion  that  non-intercourse  and  embargo  is  all 
Stuff!  Stuff!  Stuff!  Stuff!  Stuff!  The  Madisonian  admin- 
istration is  truly  a  contemptible  administration,  it  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  it  is  all  a  kind  of  hap- 
hazard thing,  without  any  general  system.  Sometimes  it 
is  embargo,  and  a  great  noise  about  war,  then  a  non- 
intercourse,  then  a  to-do  about  war,  then  non-intercourse, 
then  embargo, — then  a  perpetual  session  of  Congress.  On 
the  whole,  although  I  have  supported  with  an  undeviating 
hand  all  these  Petticoat  Measures,  I  must  say  I  begin 
to  be  Sick  of  it.  The  infatuation  is  leaving  me,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  have  firmness  enough  to  withstand  the  party 
bawling  [  ?]  that  is  the  case  at  every  election. 
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SEEKING  POLITICAL   INFLUENCE. 

BATAVIA,  June  18,  1812. 
Honourable  OBADIAH  GERMAN,26 
Washington, 

DEAR  SIR: — Conceiving  we  have  a  claim  in  this  part 
of  the  State  to  at  least  an  equal  portion  of  the  officers  in 
the  new  army  now  about  raising  both  as  it  respects  offi- 
cers in  the  line  of  the  Army  as  well  as  those  in  the  Staff 
Department, 

We  take  the  liberty  to  ask  for  two  appointments.  If 
a  constant  and  cordial  Support  of  the  Administration  of 
the  General  Government  upon  republican  Principles 
would  give  this  County  any  claim.  It  is  presumed  there 
is  no  section  in  the  United  States  that  has  a  fairer  claim 
to  their  proportion  of  officers.  As  far  as  we  have  under- 
stood we  do  not  learn  that  more  than  one  person  in  this 
County  has  received  a  commission  in  the  New  Army, 
while  the  County  of  Ontario  has  been  largely  accommo- 
dated altho'  our  claims  as  far  as  it  respects  numbers  who 
actually  give  strength  to  Republican  Principles  are  great- 
er than  those  of  that  county. 

We  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  a  Captaincy  for 
Mr.  Alfred  Carey,  a  gentleman  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  British  Colonies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  from  Michigan  to  Quebec,  and  having 
travelled  and  resided  some  time  in  those  Colonies.  Mr. 
Carey  is  a  single  man  about  29  years  of  age,  five  feet  10 
inches  high  of  easy  Manners  Gentlemanly  Deportment, 
and  in  our  opinion  would  make  a  valuable  officer. 

The  other  appointment  we  take  the  liberty  to  solicit 
is  that  of  a  Surgeon's  mate  for  Mr.  Ephraim  Brown,  a 
Deserving  young  man  about  24  years  of  age  of  good 
morals.  Mr.  Brown  was  Regularly  Educated,  studied 
Surgery  and  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  assurance  that 
he  would  be  competent  to  fill  a  more  important  Appoint- 
ment in  that  Department.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  office  solicit- 
ed for,  that  he  will  do  credit  [to]  himself  and  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  service.  With  assurance  that  you  will 
do  your  best  endeavours  if  there  should  be  any  vacancy 


26  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York,  iSog-'is.  He  had  opposed  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Great  Britain,  but  after  war  was  declared,  he  vigorously 
supported  an  aggressive  policy.  He  was  the  first  judge  of  Chenango  county. 
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unfill'd  to  procure  commissions  of  the  grade  we  solicit  for 
these  Gentlemen,  We  subscribe  ourselves  very  truly  with 
great  respect  and  esteem 

Your  Very  Obedient  Servants, 

JOSEPH   ELLICOTT, 
WILLIAM  RUMSEY. 

NEWS  OP  THE  DECLARATION  OP  WAR. 

June  25.  This  morning  an  express  sent  by  some  per- 
sons in  Albany  to  Canada  to  make  known  the  Declaration 
of  War  passed  through  this  place  [Batavia]  at  6  a.  m. 
In  the  afternoon  at  6  a.  m.  [!]  an  express  from  Col. 
Porter  announcing  this  Declaration  arrived  at  this  place 
and  another  express  was  provided  and  sent  off  to  Fort 
Niagara,  who  arrived  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th.  The  British  Express  arrived  the  preceding  evening 
at  5  o'clock.  The  name  of  the  British  Express  was  Vos- 
burg — taken  up. on  his  return  and  put  in  Canandaigua 
goal. 

PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

[BATAVIA]  Nov.  26  [1812] 
Mr.  FREEMAN, 

DEAR  SIR: — Being  about  erecting  a  logg  building  on 
the  Ridge  road  say  60  rods  north  of  the  Guide  Board  I 
shall  have  occasion  for  3000  feet  of  Boards,  or  there- 
abouts, to  place  it  in  a  situation  for  a  family  to  reside 
in  it. 

I  have  been  induced  to  erect  this  House  more  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  than  my  private  interests. 
The  distance  between  Houses  is  so  great  along  that  part 
of  the  ridge  Road  that  people  in  the  Winter  Season  some- 
times suffer  with  Cold.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  deliver  the 
following  Bill  of  Boards  at  the  place  where  Abel  Har- 
rington is  about  building  the  said  House  by  the  period  he 
may  stand  in  need  of  them.  .  .  . 

TO  MR.  BUSTI. 

In  a  very  long  letter  to  Mr.  Busti,  under  date  "Batavia, 
January  18,  1813,"  Mr.  Ellicott  begins : 

"After  the  most  Mature  Deliberation  I  herewith  under- 
take the  disagreeable  task  of  replying  to  your  letter  of 
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the  31st  of  October  ult.  I  say  disagreeable  because  I  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  discuss  the  subject  without  having 
ascribed  to  me  a  warmth  of  temper  unbecoming  and 
improper." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Busti,  who  was  exceedingly  punc- 
tilious and  exacting,  had  rebuked  Mr.  Ellicott  for  certain 
expressions  in  a  former  letter.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Mr.  Ellicott  somewhat  resented  reproof  which  he 
thought  undeserved.  He  admits,  in  this  letter  of  January 
18th,  that  a  part  of  the  previous  letter  "might  have  been 
more  placid  in  its  sentences  and  others  ought  to  have 
been  omitted.  Having  no  claims  to  urbanity,"  he  adds, 
"it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  my  writing  should  at  times 
partake  of  that  disposition  which  you  ascribe  to  me  as 
constitutional."  Further  on  he  admits:  "I  have  not  any 
hesitation  in  acknowledging  that  part  of  my  letter  was 
Indecorous.  It  was  always  my  Wish  to  address  you 
with  that  respectful  attention  which  is  due  to  your  Su- 
perior Merit  and  Station,"  and  more  of  like  tenor.  The 
offending  letter  is  not  preserved  in  these  letter  books. 
The  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  over  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  settlement  of  claims.  The  letter  from 
which  we  have  quoted  fills  40  pages  of  the  memorandum 
book — and  then  has  a  long  postscript !  It  is  less  a  source 
of  historical  information  than  a  revelation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  "Father  of  Buffalo,"  and  the  formalities  of 
his  time. 

The  postscript  alluded  to  contains  the  following  re- 
mark of  interest : 

"The  preceding  fall  and  winter  thus  far  has  been  the 
most  sickly  and  the  sickness  the  most  mortal  we  have  ex- 
perienced since  I  have  been  in  this  country.  If  the 
Buffalo  Gazette  reaches  you  that  paper  publishes  some  of 
the  mortality  which  will  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  assertion." 

Numerous  letters  during  1813  and  1814,  to  his  cousin 
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James  Ellicott  relate  to  the  sending  of  funds  to  eastern 
banks  for  deposit.  An  opportunity  for  investment  at  the 
time  is  revealed  in  the  following  letter: 

SEEKS    INVESTMENT. 

BATAVIA,  April  25,  1814. 

Respected  Couzin  JAMES  ELLICOTT: — Having  on  hand 
about  twelve  thousand  dollars  which  I  wish  to  invest  in 
some  permanent  and  profitable  Stock,  and  observing  that 
the  Act  authorizing  a  loan  of  twenty-five  Million  of  Dol- 
lars has  passed  Congress,  I  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  you 
to  subscribe  on  my  account  to  that  amount  upon  such 
terms  as  you  shall  ascertain  to  be  the  best  for  the  lender 
the  Government  will  grant.  I  enclose  herein  a  Post  Note 
for  three  thousand  Dollars.  By  an  arrangement  made 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Ontario  Bank  with  the  Union 
Bank  in  the  City  of  New  York  that  bank  redeems  and 
takes  up  the  Ontario  Bank  notes.  The  Post  Notes  I  am 
remitting  to  thee,  will  be  paid  at  that  Bank  at  maturity, 
the  reason  of  those  notes  being  drawn  payable  27  days 
after  date  was  that  the  Cashier  of  the  Ontario  Bank 
should  have  sufficient  time  to  make  the  cashier  of  the 
Union  Bank  acquainted  with  this  transaction,  that  such 
notes  could  be  offered  to  him  for  redemption. 

I  observe  by  the  Public  Prints  that  6  per  cent  Stock 
of  1813  sells  at  85,  that  is  15  per  cent  below  par.  Sub- 
scribers will  of  course  obtain  Stock  in  the  New  Loan  on 
still  better  terms.  The  first  instalment  on  the  New  Loan 
is  to  be  paid  the  25th  of  May ;  previous  to  that  period  thee 
will  receive  by  subsequent  mails  the  whole  amount  of  my 
remittance. 

If  the  first  10  million  should  be  subscribed  before  this 
Communication  is  received  and  a  Subscription   on  the 
best  terms  can  not  be  obtained  the  money  may  remain  in 
Bank  untill  the  residue  of  the  loan  is  open,  which  I  pre- 
sume will  not  be  many  weeks.    Meantime  believe  me 
With  great  respect  and  esteem 
thy  friend  &c. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

P.  S. — Thy  letter  of  the  5th  ult.  was  duly  received  the 
17th  following,  informing  me  of  the  Decease  of  thy 
Brother  and  the  sickness  of  my  Sister  and  Niece. 
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N.  B. — We  feel  ourselves  safe  from  any  marauding 
parties  of  the  enemy  at  this  place.  There  is  stationed 
along  the  Niagara  River  16  or  18  hundred  Regulars,  under 
the  command  of  General  Brown,  who  however  a  few  days 
since  left  there  with  his  suit  [?  suite]  destined  for 
Sackets  Harbour.  He  left  Brigadier  Scott  in  command. 
The  Enemy  still  retain  Fort  Niagara.  Twenty  new 
houses  have  already  been  erected  in  Buffalo  Village. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

Under  date  of  May  2d,  1814,  in  a  letter  to  his  "Couzen" 
James,  Mr.  Ellicott  says  in  a  postscript : 

"All  tranquil  on  the  lines  along  the  Niagara." 

His  letters  at  this  exceedingly  important  period  are 
almost  wholly  concerned  with  the  business  of  his  office, 
with  sales  and  investments.  Only  at  rare  intervals  are  a 
few  lines  devoted  to  the  war,  as  in  the  following : 

BATAVIA,  May  19,  1814. 
Esteemed  Cousin, 

JAMES  ELLICOTT:- — [A  long  letter  regarding  investment 
in  stocks]  I  observe  by  the  papers  that  the  British  have 
blockaded  our  whole  coast  from  the  East  Port  to  Orleans, 
and  that  they  have  declared  their  intention  to  stop  all 
neutrals  from  taking  return  cargoes  from  the  United 
States,  under  the  penalty  (if  taken)  of  condemning  ves- 
sel and  cargo.  I  presume  some  of  your  fast  sailing 
schooners  will  with  all  their  vigilance  find  their  way  with 
cargoes  to  neutral  ports. 

Fort  Niagara  continues  in  possession  of  the  British  and 
we  have  not  a  single  soldier  nearer  that  post  than  Buffalo 
Village  where  General  Scott  is  encamped  with  14  or  15 
hundred  regulars.  Upwards  of  30  dwelling  houses  have 
been  erected  in  Buffalo  this  spring.  With  much  esteem 
I  am  thy  friend  and  cousin, 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

TRESPASSERS  ON  THE  ELLICOTT  RESERVE. 

The  Buffalo  property  referred  to  in  the  following  letter 
is  what  was  known  as  Ellicott's  Reserve,  being  lands  ly- 
ing east  of  Main  street  between  Eagle  and  Swan  streets. 
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The  letter  was  written  to  Jonas  Harrison,27  at  Buffalo: 

BATAVIA,  17  June,  1814. 

DEAR  SIR  : — Understanding  that  Martin  Daley,  who  on 
the  23d  ult.  purchased  part  of  Great  Inner  Lot  No.  56 
in  the  Village  of  Buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an 
house  thereon  is  now  erecting  a  Hut  or  Shantee  on  my 
large  lot  in  that  place,  as  this  is  done  without  my  appro- 
bation and  being  determined  not  to  suffer  any  buildings 
of  any  description  whatever  to  be  erected  on  said  Lot,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  commence  such  prosecution  or  proceedings 
against  the  said  Daley  as  will  prevent  him  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  erection  of  said  Hut  or  Shantee  or  of  the 
erection  of  any  other  building  thereon  of  whatever  Na- 
ture or  Description,  and  also  to  prosecute  any  other  per- 
son or  persons  who  shall  erect  or  attempt  to  erect  any 
building  or  Hovel  .of  any  Description  thereon  further  I 
beg  of  you  to  bring  prosecutions  against  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  cut  down  or  carry  away  any  timber  or 
Wood  of  any  Description  off  of  said  Lot  after  this  date. 

I  shall  feel  myself  under  obligation  to  make  you  ample 
compensation  for  any  trouble  you  may  be  at  in  putting 
in  force  against  such  Intruders  the  utmost  [illegible]  of 
the  law.  I  enclose  herewith  an  Earnest  of  twenty  Dol- 
lars. 

NEWS  FROM   THE   FRONTIER. 

BATAVIA,  July  4,  1814. 

J.  J.  VANDERKEMP,28  Esq., 

Philadelphia. 

DEAR  SIR: —  .  .  .  Our  little  Army  under  General 
Brown  Crossed  the  Niagara  river  yesterday  morning  at 
Black  rock  ferry,  and  took  Fort  Erie  &  131  Men  &  Officers 
(which  the  Garrison  consisted  of)  Prisoners.  We  had 
none  killed  and  but  3  men  wounded.  .  .  .  The  Buffalo 

27  Collector    of    Customs    for    the    District    of    Niagara    (which    then    com- 
prised Genesee  Co.  and  all  of  Western  N.   Y.),  from  about   1813  to   1819.      He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the   Buffalo  of  his  day,  and  built  his 
home  at  the  corner  of  Washington   street  and  present   Broadway,   now  the   site 
of  the   Lafayette   Building.      For   some   account   of  him   and   his   activities,   see 
Publications,  Buffalo  Historical   Society,  Vol.  V. 

28  John  J.  Vander  Kemp,   after  holding  various  offices  in  the  service   of  the 
Holland  Land   Co.,   in   1804  became  chief  clerk  in  the  general   office  at   Phila- 
delphia  under    Mr.    Busti,    succeeding    H.    I.    Huidekoper,    later    of    Meadville, 
Pa.,  who  had  been  given  the  agency  of  the  Holland  Land  Co.'s  lands  in  Penn- 
sylvania west  of  the   Alleghany   river.      On   the   death   of   Mr.    Busti,   in   1824, 
Mr.  Vander  Kemp  succeeded  him  as  general  a"gent. 
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Gazette  will  detail  all  the  War  Operations  on  this  fron- 
tier, troops  are  weekly  passing  through  this  place  to  the 
Canadas. 

BATAVIA,  July  11,  1814. 
Respected  Couzen 

JAMES  ELLICOTT: —  .  .  .  The  public  Prints  will  have 
made  you  acquainted  previous  to  the  receipt  of  this 
Letter  of  the  Opening  of  the  Campaign  by  our  Army  in 
Canada  under  the  Command  of  Major  General  Jacob 
Brown.  Those  of  us  who  are  particularly  intimate  with 
that  Gentleman  as  I  am  call  him  the  Quaker  General 
on  account  of  his  formerly  being  a  Member  of  Our  Meet- 
ing. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  be  of  the  same 
Family  of  Browns  of  your  Mother,  his  father  formerly 
resided  at  Brownsville.  The  General  informs  me  that  his 
father  was  called  Fox  Hunting  John  Brown. 

For  nearly  two  hours  during  the  Sanguinary  Action 
fought  above  the  mouth  of  Chipeway  at  Street's  farm  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  5th  instant,  a  continued  roaring  of 
cannon  was  heard  at  this  place.  The  Enemy  all  accounts 
agree  was  severely  worsted.  The  particulars  of  the  Ac- 
tion you  will  doubtless  be  made  acquainted  with  previous 
to  our  receiving  it  at  this  place  through  the  commanding 
officer's  official  report  to  the  Minister  at  War  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Upwards  of  500  Well  Disciplined  troops  of  the  22d  & 
23d  Kegiments  who  have  mostly  been  in  Service  since  the 
commencement  of  the  War  left  their  encamping  ground 
in  this  place  yesterday  morning  having  arrived  here  the 
preceding  evening  to  join  their  bretheren  in  Arms  in 
Canada.  Several  hundred  regular  troops  and  one  Com- 
pany of  Bombardiers  from  West  point  having  a  Day  or 
two  before  marched  through  this  place  for  the  same  des- 
tination, and  upwards  of  130  British  prisoners  of  War, 
Artillery  and  Infantry  captured  at  Fort  Erie  marched 
through  here  under  a  guard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers on  Friday  last  for  the  Military  Station  at  Green- 
bush. 

Should  our  Arms  be  successful  in  this  Quarter  and 
the  Enemy  be  exterminated,  captured  or  driven  out  of 
Canada,  and  the  War  afterwards  continue,  all  the  regu- 
lar troops  might  be  stationed  o  nthe  Sea  Board  who  would 
afford  protection  and  security  to  our  Large  Commercial 
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Towns.  The  Idea  however  of  affording  Compleat  pro- 
tection and  Security  to  every  foot  of  Ground  in  the  ex- 
tensive regions  of  the  United  States  is  farcical  particu- 
larly against  an  Enemy  whose  Motto  on  Land  as  well  as 
Sea  is  to  Sink,  burn  and  Destroy. 

I  had  written  so  far  when  an  Express  immediately 
from  General  Brown's  headquarters  in  Canada  de- 
spatched by  that  General  with  Orders  to  proceed  to  Sack- 
et's  Harbour  called  on  me  at  my  House  &  brought  the 
pleasing  Intelligence  that  the  British  forces  abandoned 
their  batteries  and  fortifications  at  Chipeway  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  Friday  last,  and  that  Briga- 
dier-General Scott  crossed  over  the  Chipeway  river  with 
his  Brigade  at  the  Village  the  same  night  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  batteries  and  fortifications. 

This  precipitate  movement  of  the  Enemy  was  occa- 
sioned by  General  Brown's  undefatigable  exertions  in 
throwing  a  Bridge  over  Chipeway  River  above  the  Village 
out  of  the  Annoyance  of  the  British  Batteries,  which  was 
nearly  compleated  at  the  period  of  their  retreat.  Briga- 
dier General  Scott  with  his  Brigade  took  up  his  line  of 
March  in  pursuit  of  the  Enemy  the  next  morning  and 
in  6  hours  thereafter  General  Brown  with  the  main  Army 
followed  General  Scott  at  which  time  Mr.  Field  the  Gen- 
eral's Express  was  started  for  Sackets  Harbour.  I  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be  many  Days  before  the  fate  of  the 
Peninsula  is  decided. 

Mr.  Field  the  express  mentioned  that  General  Brown 
assured  him  from  information  which  he  knew  to  be  cor- 
rect that  the  loss  the  Enemy  sustained  at  the  Battle  on 
Street's  farm  the  5th  Instant  in  killed  wounded  and  miss- 
ing and  prisoners  was  513  and  that  every  officer  to  the 
100th  Regiment  that  was  in  the  Action  was  killed  except- 
ing 6.  He  further  mentions  that  the  American  Indians 
brought  in  upwards  of  60  Scalps  of  the  British  Indians 
and  that  one  of  our  Indians  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
made  his  Escape  by  swimming  the  Chipeway,  and  brings 
information  that  the  British  Indians  were  leaving  their 
Employers  and  had  determined  not  to  fight  any  more 
against  the  Americans. 

Very  respectfully  [etc.] 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

N.  B.  From  every  Information  our  Loss  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  180. 
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BEGINNING  OP  THE  FAMOUS  LAND  OFFICE. 

July  14,  1814. 

This  day  called  on  Isaac  Sutherland  and  agreed  to  pay 
him  $2.50  per  day  for  superintending  the  erection  of  a 
fireproof  Land  office.  .  .  . 

One  copy  of  the  following  letter  was  sent  by  mail  to 
William  Wadsworth  and  one  to  Graham  Newell : 

NIAGARA   FRONTIER   SUFFERERS. 

BATAVIA,  July  11,  1814. 

SIR  : — Mr.  Sutherland  has  returned  from  his  expedition 
and  made  his  report  which  however  is  very  incomplete 
on  account  of  most  part  of  the  Sufferers  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier  having  not  as  yet  returned  to  their  expected 
places  of  abode,  their  houses  being  burnt,  their  provisions 
carried  away,  their  moveables  for  the  most  part  being  de- 
stroyed, the  frontier  subject  to  Depredations  they  are 
from  necessity  compelled  to  sojourn  among  the  old  Set- 
tlements to  the  Eastward. 

Mr.  Sutherland  will  attend  on  the  Commissioners 
whenever  it  shall  be  convenient  for  them  to  meet  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  Distribution  of  the  Monies 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  those  Sufferers  &  the  earlier 
this  object  is  effected  the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to 
Dear  Sir,  Yours  &c. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

Mr.  Ellicott  was  much  troubled  with  intruders  and 
squatters  on  his  cleared  land  in  Buffalo.  On  July  18, 
1814,  he  wrote  to  Jonas  Harrison  in  Buffalo,  authorizing 
him  to  remove  certain  buildings  which  a  Mr.  Fox  had 
placed  on  his  (Ellicott's)  land.  He  did  not,  he  wrote, 
wish  to  injure  Mr.  Fox.  "If  he  will  enter  into  bonds  or 
any  other  way  to  your  satisfaction  that  he  will  remove 
his  buildings  off  of  the  premises  in  4,  5  or  6  months,  pay- 
ing you  all  costs  of  suit,  I  am  satisfied.  I  ask  nothing 
from  him  but  to  leave  the  premises."  There  was  noth- 
ing vindictive  about  Mr.  Ellicott. 

Another  case  was  still  more  annoying:  "In  respect  to 
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Root,  I  never  gave  him  liberty  to  erect  buildings  on  my 
lands  in  that  or  any  other  place.  I  let  him  have  the  use 
of  all  my  cleared  land  at  Buffalo  for  the  consideration  of 
preventing  intrusion  and  trespassing,  I  paying  the  costs, 
and  it  seems  he  himself  acted  on  his  own  account  what 
he  was  to  prevent." 

In  regard  to  one  Heacock,  who  had  built  a  "shantee" 
on  land  in  Mr.  Ellicott's  charge,  the  latter  wrote:  "I  am 
determined  if  the  Law  can  be  enforced  so  far  as  to  break 
up  that  Lawless  Spirit  that  has  ever  pervaded  at  that 
place,  to  do  it." 

The  structures  which  these  trespassers  built  were  ap- 
parently on  Mr.  Ellicott's  reserve  on  the  east  side  of 
Main  street  between  Swan  and  Eagle  streets;  if  so  they 
were  the  first  buildings  on  that  tract.  Another  tract 
which  was  held  in  the  name  of  Ellicott  included  two  lots 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  at  or  near  the  southwest  corner 
of  Cazenovia  Avenue.  After  the  village  was  burned,  and 
the  new  court  house  located  on  the  east  side  of  Washing- 
ton street,  opposite  Court  House  Square,  Court  Street 
was  opened  as  Cazenovia  Avenue;  and  Clinton  Street,  a 
few  rods  to  the  south,  ran  easterly  from  Main  street. 

Before  Buffalo  was  burned,  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of 
Root  had  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Exchange  east  of 
Washington  street;  and  one  Fox,  a  watch-maker,  had 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Main  adjoining  Ransom's  tav- 
ern, north  of  Huron.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
the  Root  and  Fox  accused  of  trespassing  on  Mr.  Elli- 
cott's preserves. 

Many  of  the  entries,  from  this  time  on,  relate  to  Mr. 
Ellicott's  investment  of  funds.  He  proposed  to  invest  in 
stock  of  the  United  States  Bank  "should  one  be  chart- 
ered, which  from  the  complexion  of  the  newspapers  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  will  be  the  case,"  and  on  Nov.  28, 
1814,  he  authorized  John  J.  Vander  Kemp  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  to  so  invest  $10,000  for  him.  The  letter  quoted 
from  has  the  following  scrap  of  war  news: 

"General  Izard's  army  have  all  re-crossed  from  the 
Canada  side  and  are  halting  and  going  into  Winter 
Quarters  near  Buffalo  Village,  and  as  no  fighting  is  go- 
ing on,  my  mind  is  much  more  tranquil  than  while  our 
Army  was  invested  at  Fort  Erie,  knowing  that  at  least 
from  10  to  15  men  were  daily  killed  and  wounded." 

The  opening  of  new  roads  was  always  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, and  even  today  is  often  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
Mr.  Ellicott's  nephews,  Andrew  and  John  Ellicott,  were 
sent  from  Batavia,  October  5th,  1814,  "to  open  a  road 
along  the  north  side  of  Tonnewanta  Reservation  and 
Tonnewanta  Creek  to  the  Dutch  Settlement  in  Township 
14,  Range  7."  November  30th,  "Daniel  Walters  returned 
from  the  Tonnawanta  Road  and  the  road  from  the  Chest- 
nut Ridge  Road  to  Lewiston  Road,  leading  across  Tonne- 
wanto  to  Buffalo  road."  September  20,  1815,  "Paid  Jonas 
Harrison  |250  being  the  amount  of  subscription  for  the 
Batavia  road." 

A  COUNTRY   STORE   OF   1815. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815  Mr.  Ellicott  helped  establish  a 
young  friend  in  a  general  merchandising  business  in  Ba- 
tavia. This  was  George  Brown  Jr.  of  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Associated  with  him  was  John  Ellicott,  son  of  Andrew. 
Joseph  Ellicott  placed  f  1250  to  young  Brown's  credit  in 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  and  wrote  many  letters  to  various 
people  who  were  in  position  to  promote  the  enterprise. 
The  following,  to  Mr.  Brown,  enters  with  such  detail 
into  the  character  of  stock  needed,  the  ways  and  means 
of  transportation,  etc.,  and  is  in  effect  such  a  picture  of 
pioneer  business  conditions  in  Western  New  York,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  worth 
printing  here: 

BATAVIA,  Oct.  16,  1815. 

SIR  : — Your  letter  of  the  2d  ult.  is  at  hand.    I  approve 
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of  your  proposition  to  raise  a  sura  in  cash  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  articles  as  can  not  be  procured  of  the  whole- 
sale merchants.  Not  being  much  acquainted  with  the  de- 
scription of  goods  which  are  not  saleable  here,  I  applyd 
to  Mr.  D.  E.  Evans.  He  mentions  that  velvets  and  cordu- 
roys are  not  much  in  demand. 

Coarse  and  tolerable  fine  Broad  Cloths,  Casimeres, 
Flannels  &  Blankets  are  always  in  market.  Muslins, 
coarse  and  fine,  are  always  good  articles.  Crape  is  called 
for,  fancy  Callicoes  coarse  and  fine  as  well.  Fancy  Vest 
patterns  are  said  to  be  good  Articles.  I  suppose  they 
ought  at  this  Season  be  such  as  would  accommodate. 
Well  made  wool  and  coarse  and  fine  worsted  Stockings, 
some  of  which  ought  to  be  of  the  largest  sizes,  are  much 
wanted  in  the  stores  here.  Ladys  cotton  Stockings  of 
every  quality  sell  here,  but  those  that  are  fine  and  not 
too  high  priced  are  preferred.  Shawls,  pocket  handker- 
chiefs of  silk  and  cotton  come  not  amiss.  Hats  of  every 
Description  from  .the  common  wool  to  those  at  $10 
apiece  as  well — Ladies  Shoes  I  am  informed  do  toler- 
able well,  men's  not  quite  so  well  as  there  are  many  Shoe 
Makers  in  the  Village  who  afford  nearly  a  supply.  There 
are  indeed  many  Articles  in  the  Dry  goods  line  that  I  do 
not  name  which  do  well  here. 

I  believe  all  fancy  Articles  do  well,  as  our  people  like 
to  be  finely  dress'd.  There  are  a  variety  of  small  articles, 
Ribbons,  tape,  &c,  &c,  &c,  &c,  you  ought  to  bring  on  the 
.best  of  needles  and  sewing  thread. 

Articles  of  Hard  Ware  your  knowledge  of  Store  keep- 
ing will  enable  you  to  purchase,  such  as  are  most  in  De- 
mand— Crockery  and  Glass  ware,  I  would  presume  a 
small  Assortment  of  each  Kind  would  not  be  amiss. 

As  for  Groceries  our  Store  Keepers  at  this  place  are 
almost  always  deficient.  I  would  therefore  propose  as 
Winter  is  approaching  that  it  would  be  well  to  bring  on 
2  Hogsheads  of  Brown  Sugar,  one  Barrel  of  White  Sugar, 
5  cwt  of  Lump  and  one  hundred  wt.  of  Loaf — 1  Box 
young  Hyson  Tea,  2  Do  Hyson  Skin  &  say  150  wt.  of 
Bohea  Tea,  150  or  200  Ib.  coffee,  2  Boxes  chocolate,  one 
quarter  cask  or  barrel  lowest  price  French  and  2  of  best 
Spanish  Brandy,  one  Barrel  Jamaica  Rum,  1  Ditto 
Holland  Ginn,  1  quarter  cask  Sherry  Wine,  1  Ditto 
Tenneriffe,  some  cordials — a  very  small  assortment — two 
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or  three  Dozen  Bottles  of  [illegible],  a  rich  French  cor- 
dial and  some  of  such  Description  as  we  find  on  the  side 
Board  at  I.  N.  C.  Griffiths  [?] — Box  and  Kegg  raisins — 
1  Box  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  alspice,  pepper,  mustard,  gin- 
ger and  Indigo — one  cask  of  Rice  and  a  bale  of  good 
Cotton  will  be  indispensable — Plug,  twist  and  cut  To- 
bacco— Snuff,  Scotch  &  Rappee  sell  well,  as  also  Segars 
of  both  kinds,  American  and  Spanish  Segars — Pencils  of 
every  Description — Shaving  Soap,  a  small  supply  as  well 
as  for  Hand  Washing,  and  many  other  small  Articles 
which  your  knowledge  of  Store  Keeping  will  suggest. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  Business  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  lay  in  a  large  amount  of  articles  of  the  sev- 
eral and  respective  Descriptions,  of  Dry  Goods,  Hard 
and  Crockery  Wares.  After  your  having  been  a  little 
time  in  business,  you  will  be  able  to  know  how  far  you 
can  with  propriety  extend  your  trade. 

Groceries  are  always  called  for  and  will  sell,  although 
oftentimes  to  little  profit.  But  there  can  be  no  risk  in 
Articles  of  this  Description  unless  they  should  be  stove 
on  the  Road.  It  is  a  Cash  article.  However  when  you 
become  established  a  little  time  will  enable  you  to  make 
out  the  course  most  to  your  Interest  to  pursue. 

In  order  to  assist  in  answering  the  purposes  of  the 
cash  which  you  have  proposed  should  be  raised  to  pro- 
cure an  assortment  I  enclose  herein  a  Draft  in  your 
favour  on  the  Bank  of  New  York  for  $1250— $500  to  be 
added  to  the  $500  you  proposed  raising  for  procuring  the 
Assortment  of  $500  in  addition  thereto  to  enable  you  to 
[illegible]  with  making  some  payment  [on]  your  Grocer- 
ies on  better  terms  as  well  as  paying  in  full  for  the  small 
articles,  and  for  defraying  incidental  expenses,  $250.  I 
have  also  appropriated  part  of  the  purchase  of  120  yards 
of  Carpetting  for  the  floors  of  the  new  Land  office,  of 
Different  patterns  or  figures  each  to  contain  30  yards  at 
four  different  prices  from  the  lowest  price  such  goods 
can  be  obtained  at  $1.25  per  yard.  I  wish  also  for  my 
family  use  20  or  30  Ibs  best  Bologna  Sausage  and  on  your 
arrival  in  Albany  purchase  one  barrel  or  half  barrel  best 
Connecticut  Shad  for  my  use.  A  few  boxes  Scotch  Her- 
ring would  sell  and  make  up  your  assortment.  The  resi- 
due of  the  $250  will  answer  towards  Defraying  expenses. 
It  will  be  proper  for  you  to  keep  a  very  particular  ac- 
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count  of  all  your  expenses  of  every  Description  having 
relation  to  the  business.  You  will  have  to  procure  Scales 
and  Weights  for  weighing  articles  out  of  the  Store,  as 
also  Measures  for  measuring  Liquors  &c. 

I  am  erecting  a  Store  room  nearly  opposite  the  Land 
office  between  the  Bridge  and  Mill  for  the  purpose.  A 
great  deal  of  oeconomy  will  be  necessary  in  this  busi- 
ness, there  is  upwards  of  8  Stores  in  the  Village,  Harts, 
a  very  large  one,  of  course  there  will  be  considerable 
competition.  For  further  information  in  relation  to  sale- 
able goods  I  enclose  some  advertisements  from  a  Utica 
paper  of  the  Description  of  goods  handled  [?]  from  that 
market  and  the  same  kind  of  people  reside  here  and  the 
same  kind  of  goods  of  course  are  used. 

In  regard  to  the  transportation  of  goods:  Hart  and 
Hickcox  of  this  place  puts  theirs  in  the  care  of  Trotter 
and  Douglas  of  Albany  [illeg.]  Sloops  that  ply  between 
N.  Y.  and  Albany,  but  putting  your  goods  on  board  those 
Sloops  and  writing  to  T.  &  D.  on  their  arrival  at  Albany 
to  forward  them  to  G.  Brown,  Batavia,  Genesee  County 
they  will  employ  teams  and  send  them  on  immediately. 
On  your  way  up  you  should  call  on  them  and  assure 
them  that  the  Bill  for  transportation  will  be  punctually 
paid  on  their  arrival  at  Batavia,  either  at  that  place  or 
be  remitted  to  them,  or  if  you  are  in  cash  you  can  pay 
them  as  you  come  up.  I  presume  you  will  find  Trotter's 
Sloop  at  Albany  Basin  on  the  North  river  or  at  the  old 
Albany  Slip  on  the  East  river  by  enquiring  at  those 
places  you  may  obtain  the  required  information. 
Very  respectfully  &c. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  this  store 
Mr.  Ellicott  contemplated  bringing  a  quantity  of  nails 
from  Ellicott  &  Go's  Lower  Mill  in  Maryland  to  Batavia 
by  the  Albany  route.  In  letters  to  James  Ellicott  at 
Baltimore  he  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  shipping 
them  before  ice  closes  the  Hudson.  He  wanted  "6  or  8 
thousand  weight,"  especially  8-penny  and  10-penny  sizes, 
and  4-penny  "used  for  shingling."  A  postscript  recalls 
early  transportation  troubles:  "If  they  should  not  leave 
until  so  late  in  the  Fall  that  the  roads  become  so  bad 
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that  they  cannot  be  forwarded  at  the  usual  rate  it  will 
answer  to  delay  them  until  Winter." 

The  domestic  help  situation  in  Batavia  in  1815  is  sug- 
gested by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Ellicott  to  John  McKinsey,  Caledonia,  Nov.  8,  1815: 

"...  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  prompt 
attention  you  paid  to  my  request  in  looking  me  up  a  good 
industrious  Scotch  girl. 

"In  respect  to  compensation  persons  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated according  to  their  merits.  Some  girls  are  more 
profitable  about  an  House  at  $2  pr  week,  than  others  at 
25  Cents  or  even  for  nothing,  as  they  sometimes  give  and 
carry  away  treble  their  amount  of  Wages.  And  you  know 
what  kind  of  a  Girl  suits  our  House,  and  the  recommen- 
dation you  have  given  Isabella  is  so  good  an  one  I  will 
with  pleasure  allow  her  $2  pr  week.  I  enclose  f  2  to  pay 
her  Stage  fare,  and  shall  be  glad  how  soon  she  will  make 
it  convenient  to  take  her  Seat  in  the  Stage  for  Batavia." 
Twenty  days  later — Nov.  28th — Mr.  Ellicott  records  that 
"This  evening  Isabella  Calder  arrived  in  the  Stage.  She 
is  employed  to  do  House  Work  and  is  to  have  $2  pr 
Week.  Her  father  lives  on  the  40th  acre  tract  south  of 
Caledonia.  He  came  from  near  Glasgow  some  15  years 
ago."  The  stage  coach  journey  to  Batavia  was  no  doubt 
something  of  an  adventure  for  Isabella. 

Among  many  miscellaneous  entries  of  this  year  we 
note: 

"Dec.  21.  In  Evening  Ball  at  A.  Ellicott's  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Messrs.  Trowbridge  &  Hopkins,  of  Ontario 
County. 

"Dec.  22.  Gave  Cornelia  [possibly  a  successor  of  Isa- 
bella] 4|0  for  market  money  to  buy  Eggs." 

The  next  entry  is: 

"April  5.  Gave  Sally  Evans  for  Pin  Money,  twenty 
Dollars." 
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And  this  is  followed  by  a  long  recipe  on  how  to  pre- 
serve beef.  With  unimportant  entries  like  these,  there 
are  scattered  letters  of  some  historical  import  and  mem- 
oranda of  land  contracts.  April  23d,  1816,  in  a  letter 
to  his  cousin  James  Ellicott,  he  remarks:  "It  is  true  I 
have  not  written  since  my  letter  inquiring  about  the 
price  of  Nails.  My  Avocations  in  the  Agency  of  the 
Dutch  Companies  Lands  are  so  arduous  as  I  grow  in 
years,  that  my  own  little  business  is  seldom  thought  of 
by  me." 

BUILDING   THE   LAND    OFFICE. 

In  a  letter  of  several  pages,  May  15,  1816,  Mr.  Ellicott 
gives  minute  instructions  to  Baker  Leonard  in  regard  to 
building  the  Company's  office  at  Batavia.  Prior  to  1815 
he  appears  to  have  used  the  old  wing  of  his  house  as  an 
office.  He  advises*  that  carpenters  and  masons  be  em- 
ployed by  the  day  ,and  continues : 

"The  Platform  and  Steps  of  the  Portico  are  to  be  com- 
pleted with  stone  faced  in  the  manner  of  those  which  the 
Basement  story  of  the  church  is  now  putting  up" — a 
particularly  good  example  of  a  lapse  in  English  construc- 
tion not  unusual  in  Mr.  Ellicott's  letters.  After  further 
instructions  about  the  office,  he  continues:  "I  wish  you 
also  to  employ  workmen  and  make  the  additions  to  my 
House  in  the  manner  as  has  been  shown  to  you  on  a  plan. 
Engage  persons  and  excavate  the  cellar  and  procure  the 
Stone  for  the  Cellar  Walls,  Lime  and  Sand  and  engage 
Masons  and  have  them  erected.  I  think  the  walls  ought 
to  be  at  least  2  feet  thick  and  faced  on  both  sides  and 
laid  in  a  foundation  so  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
that  frost  would  not  affect  them."  He  continues  with 
minute  instructions  as  to  timber,  shingles,  wages,  etc. 
Mr.  Leonard  himself  was  to  receive  $2.50  per  day. 

This  letter,  a  long  one,  contains  the  remark  that  the 
writer  had  "subscribed  to  the  Niagara  Bank  at  Buffalo 
for  as  much  Stock  as  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  specie  to 
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pay  up."  On  June  28,  1816,  he  wrote  to  J.  J.  Van  der 
Kemp  in  Philadelphia,  asking  him  to  dispose  of  the  stock 
Mr.  Ellicott  held  in  various  banks,  as  he  had  subscribed 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Niagara,  in  which  new 
institution  he  wished  to  consolidate  his  funds.  "My 
private  expenditures  the  present  season  will  be  consider- 
able on  account  of  erecting  an  addition  to  my  house  which 
is  now  the  smallest  and  least  commodious  of  any  in  the 
Village.  Building  in  this  part  of  the  country  comes 
high  on  account  of  the  high  wages  given  to  mechanics, 
and  indeed  every  article  of  provision  is  so  scare  and  dear 
that  Mechanics  and  Labourers  must  be  well  paid  to  en- 
able them  to  procure  bread.  Flour  is  $12  pr  Barrel  and 
Scarce,  prime  pork  $28  pr  Barrel." 

THE  NIAGARA  BANK  OF  BUFFALO. 

BATAVIA,  July  24,  1816. 

DEAR  SIR: — Your  favor  of  the  llth  duly  came  to  hand. 
The  premium  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  being 
so  high  that  I  am  induced  for  the  present  to  countermand 
the  instructions  mentioned  in  my  communications  of  the 
28th  ult. 

In  consequence  of  the  certificates  being  necessary  to 
make  the  transfer  I  presume  you  have  not  made  any  sale 
and  of  course  no  disappointment  will  be  the  result  of 
those  directions. 

Stock  purchased  so  much  above  par  as  some  of  the 
stock  in  your  hands  was  obtained  would  be  too  great  a 
sacrifice.  I  must  therefore  wait  until  it  is  known  what 
effect  the  United  States  Bank  will  have  towards  equaliz- 
ing Bank  Note  Currency  between  the  several  cities.  11  % 
on  $5000  would  be  $550  and  on  consideration  it  is  a  little 
uncertain  what  may  be  the  success  of  the  Niagara  Bank 
and  I  find  I  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  first  instalment  on 
the  amount  of  shares  I  shall  hold  called  for  by  the  direc- 
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tors  of  that  Bank  without  disposing  of  the  Stock  in  your 
City  Bank. 

Yours,  &c. 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 
J.  J.  VAN  DER  KEMP,  Esq. 

NOTE. — For  some  comment  on  Joseph  Ellicott,  Ms  letters,  etc., 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Editorial  Notes,  in  this  volume. 
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WILLIAM  HODGE  2o. 

DIED  1887.     PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  1882. 
FROM  A  PORTRAIT  OWNED  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


THE  WILLIAM  HODGE  PAPERS 


THE  WRITER'S  MEMORIES  OP  His  FATHER,  WILLIAM  HODGE, 

SR.,  AND  OF  THEIR  PIONEER  DAYS  IN  AN  OUTLYING 

PART  OP  THE  PRESENT  BUFFALO,  FROM  1805  TO  1885. 


A  feature  of  Buffalo,  perhaps  common  to  other  cities, 
but  certainly  much  in  evidence  here,  is  the  development 
of  neighborhood  business  districts.  They  are  to  be  found, 
scattered  throughout  the  residence  streets,  from  South 
Buffalo  to  North  Buffalo  and  to  the  outermost  bounds 
of  Black  Rock.  Usually  they  begin  with  a  corner  groc- 
ery, a  mere  neighborhood  convenience,  at  an  intersection 
of  street  car  lines  on  busy  thoroughfares.  Then  follows 
the  usual  development:  a  drug  store,  chiefly  for  the  sale 
of  cigars  and  soft  drinks;  then  another  similar  shop  on 
an  opposite  corner,  for  the  sake  of  competition ;  followed 
by  all  the  sorts  of  shops  that  cater  to  the  needs  of  people. 
Next  is  opened  a  "movie"  theatre,  amusement  resorts,  a 
branch  postoffice ;  and  if  these  things  flourish,  and  a  real 
business  need  is  demonstrated,  all  the  other  features  of 
an  American  "Main  street"  soon  appear,  with  banks  and 
hotels  and  a  business  life  of  its  own,  practically  inde- 
pendent from  the  "down  town"  section  of  the  city  to 
which  it  belongs. 

There  are  in  Buffalo  many  such  neighborhood  ganglia 
of  business  or  pleasure,  some  of  them  rivalling  or  ex- 
ceeding the  business  district  of  well-established  country 
towns. 

One  of  the  notable  centers  of  this  sort  in  this  city,  is 
at  Utica  and  Main  streets.  There  one  finds  a  develop- 
ment of  comparatively  recent  growth ;  yet  in  the  past  few 
years  it  has  taken  on  a  citified  appearance,  with  hand- 
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some  banks,  hotels,  theaters  and  shops  in  great  diversity. 
The  indications  are  that  further  growth  and  substantial 
business  development  in  the  neighborhood  are  at  hand. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  timely  to  record  the  begin- 
nings of  history  in  that  particular  part  of  our  city  em- 
bracing the  old  Cold  Spring  and  neighboring  districts. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
has  preserved  a  mass  of  manuscript  labelled  "Hodge 
papers."  They  were  in  part  written  by  William  Hodge 
who  came  to  Buffalo  in  1805;  but  in  greater  part  by  his 
son  William,  who  was  five  months  old  when  his  father 
came  to  Buffalo.  The  elder  Hodge  died  in  Buffalo  in 
1848.  The  son  died  here  in  1887.  For  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  his  home  was  here,  and  with  his  father 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  region  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
William  Hodge  Jr. 'was  nine  years  old  when  Buffalo  was 
burned  by  the  British  and  his  father's  house  destroyed. 
He  was  president  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  in 
1882.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  many  arti- 
cles for  newspapers  in  regard  to  early  days  in  Buffalo. 
Some  of  his  sketches  were  collected  and  published  in  1885, 
under  the  title  "The  Late  William  Hodge,  Sr.,  and  Mis- 
cellanies." This  pamphlet,  printed  only  for  private  cir- 
culation almost  40  years  ago,  is  now  hard  to  find.  Draw- 
ing on  this  and  on  the  unpublished  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  we  submit  the  following 
sketches  of  the  father  and  son,  with  their  reminiscences 
of  early  days  in  Buffalo.  Acknowledgment  is  here  made 
for  assistance  received  and  for  the  accompanying  por- 
traits, from  Mr.  William  Hodge  (3d)  of  this  city. 
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WILLIAM  HODGE,  SENIOR 

The  following  is  condensed  from  a  sketch  written  by 
William  Hodge,  Jr.,  about  the  time  he  was  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

William  Hodge  (Sr.)  was  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
July  2,  1781.  His  father,  Benjamin  Hodge,  removed  from 
that  place  to  the  town  of  Richfield,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York, 
in  1794,  William  then  being  less  than  13  years  old.  The 
boy  worked  on  a  farm,  and  later  taught  school.  At  Exe- 
ter, Otsego  Co.,  March  25,  1802,  he  married  Sally,  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  Abbott.  For  the  next  three  years  Mr. 
Hodge  worked  on  a  farm  in  summer,  and  taught  a  dis- 
trict school  in  winter. 

Being  poor, — and  his  only  capital  consisting  of  his  edu- 
cation and  experience,  his  industrious  habits  and  willing 
hands, — he  made  up  his  mind  to  move  out  to  this  then 
wild,  western  frontier,  Buffalo  being  the  point  he  chose 
at  which  to  make  his  stand;  having  confidence  that  he 
could  succeed  if  others  could,  in  a  newly  settled  country. 
He  had  heard  of  the  "Holland  Purchase,"  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  the  character  of 
the  region.  He  only  knew  that  the  land  could  be  bought 
at  a  low  figure  and  on  credit,  and  this  suited  his  case. 

Buffalo  was  at  this  time  considered  the  extreme  west- 
ern limit  of  civilization,  its  "jumping-off  place";  and  in 
resolving  as  he  did  in  such  circumstances  as  his,  to  set 
forth  on  a  journey  of  removal  hither,  he  displayed  the 
true  spirit  of  a  pioneer;  he  was  indeed  a  thorough  type 
of  that  necessary  class  of  enterprising  men. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1805,  that  he  bade 
adieu  to  relatives  and  friends  in  Exeter,  and  started  on 
the  westward  journey.  His  little  family  consisted  at  this 
time  of  his  wife,  then  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  their 
two  children,  the  youngest  (the  writer  of  this  paper)  five 
months  old;  Mr.  Hodge  himself  being  only  twenty-four 
vears  of  age. 
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They  traveled  by  wagon  to  Utica.  Here  they  embarked 
in  an  open  row-  (or  flat-)  boat,  with  the  families  of  Mr. 
R.  Judd  and  Mr.  Lyman  Jackson;  the  company  consist- 
ing of  about  twenty  persons  in  all. 

Their  route  was  up  the  Mohawk  river,  into  Wood  creek, 
and  through  Oneida  lake;  then  down  the  Oswego  river 
(the  travelers  going  around  its  rapids,  while  boatmen 
carried  the  boat  over  them),  and  so  on,  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  up  that  lake  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Niagara  river, 
to  Lewiston.  There  the  boat  was  taken  out  of  the  river, 
carried  around  Niagara  Falls  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  an 
ox-team,  and  put  into  the  river  again,  at  Schlosser,  where 
they  all  re-embarked.  Thence,  by  rowing,  poling  and 
towing,  the  boat  was  propelled  through  the  upper  Niag- 
ara river  to  Buffalo  creek,  and  so  to  the  village.  The  ar- 
rival took  place  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1805,  after 
twenty  days  of  laboring  at  the  oar,  and  traveling  around 
the  portage. 

Disembarking  with  his  family,  Mr.  Hodge  put  up  at 
Zenas  Barker's  tavern.  This  was  a  double  log  house,  sit- 
uated on  the  bluff  which  was  afterwards  leveled  down 
into  "The  Terrace,"  and  about  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
west  of  Main  street, — the  house  facing  south.  The  day 
following,  Mr.  Hodge  engaged  Major  Perry  (who  owned 
and  occupied  the  farm  which  has  been  so  long  known  as 
the  Granger  property,1  on  Conjockety's  creek,  at  the 
crossing  of  Main  street)  to  come  in  with  his  oxen  and 
cart  and  carry  his  effects  out  to  his,  Major  Perry's,  place. 
He  immediately  occupied  the  log  house,  at  the  Perry 
Saw-mill  (since  then  long  known  as  the  Granger  Saw- 
mill). In  this  house  he  lived  until  the  fall,  when  he 
moved  into  another  log  house,  on  lot  No.  35,  at  what  is 
now  the  north-east  corner  of  Main  and  Utica  streets,2 
and  remained  there  until  June,  1806,  when  he  moved  into 


1  Now  included  in  Forest  Lawn  cemetery. 

2  Site  of  the  Markeen  Hotel. 
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still  another  log  house,  at  the  Cold  Spring,  where  the 
Tavern3  now  stands. 

Mr.  Hodge  had,  as  yet,  made  no  purchase  of  land.  In- 
deed, as  has  been  said,  he  had  come,  with  his  very  young 
family,  depending  on  the  labor  of  his  own  and  his  wife's 
hands  (since  they  had  little  or  no  property)  for  support, 
to  be  a  pioneer  literally  in  the  wilderness,  for  that  this 
region  then  was.  Surely  nothing  but  the  hope  and  antici- 
pation of  better  and  easier  times  somewhere  in  the  future 
could  buoy  up  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  induce  him  to 
labor  and  plan  for,  and  to  endure  the  hardships  of,  a 
pioneer  life.  It  was  truly  thus  with  Mr.  Hodge,  in  the 
first  years  of  his  residence  here.  And  it  was  only  by  se- 
vere toil  that  he  was  able  even  to  support  his  family,  to 
say  nothing  of  buying  land.  But  he  was  naturally  in- 
genious, and  by  turning  his  hand  to  anything  he  could 
find  to  do,  he  managed  to  keep  along.  Having  decided 
to  venture  upon  obtaining  some  land,  and  not  seeing  any 
prospect  that  Buffalo  was  to  become  much  of  a  place,  he 
concluded  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go  into  the 
country,  and  establish  himself  there.  He  went  accord- 
ingly to  the  town  of  Eden,  in  this  county,  and  took  up 
a  farm  at  a  place  subsequently  called  "Tubbs'  Hollow" 
(now  Eden  Valley).  Procuring  tools  necessary  for  build- 
ing a  house, — of  which  an  axe,  a  hand-saw,  a  hammer 
and  an  auger  were  the  greater  part, — he  went  to  work, 
and  put  up  a  log  house  on  this  farm. 

After  getting  the  house  so  nearly  finished  that  it  could 
be  occupied,  he  returned  to  his  family  at  Buffalo,  intend- 
ing to  remove  them  to  the  Eden  farm  and  make  it  his 
future  home.  But  his  father,  Benjamin  Hodge,  senior, 
had  moved  to  Buffalo  that  summer  (1806),  and  he  had 
purchased  the  "article"  of  farm-lot  No.  35  originally 
"taken  up"  by  Thomas  Forth.  The  father  and  son  made 


3  In  later  years  known  as  Garret  Marshall's  Cold  Spring  Motel,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Ferry  streets;  built  about  1820,  torn  down 
about  1890.  Site  now  covered  by  business  buildings. 
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an  exchange  of  "articles,"  Benjamin  Hodge  taking  the 
Eden  farm  and  William  Hodge  the  Buffalo  farm-lot  35, 
and  the  latter  then  moved  his  family  back  from  the  Cold 
Spring  place  to  the  log  house  upon  this.  There  they  re- 
sided something  more  than  six  years, — that  is,  until  the 
last  of  December,  1812. 

In  1806,  then,  Mr.  Hodge  had  become  established  as  a 
permanent  resident  of  Buffalo,  preparing  himself  a  home 
on  a  fifty-acre  lot,  of  which  barely  a  garden  spot  had  been 
cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation.  But  Mr.  Hodge 
was  really  more  mechanic  than  farmer.  With  his  own 
hands  he  made  common  pine,  black-walnut  and  white- 
wood  tables  and  bedsteads,  such  as  were  wanted  in  a 
newly-settled  country.  He  also  made  window-sash;  and 
these  articles  he  exchanged  with  farmers  and  others  for 
produce  and  whatever  else  he  needed  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  He  also  made  coffins;  but  only  furnished  these 
to  order.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence 
here  he  threshed  grain  with  the  flail,  for  every  tenth 
bushel;  cut  and  split  rails  at  fifty  cents  per  hundred; 
and  took,  by  the  job,  for  enclosing  and  finishing-off  after 
the  frames  were  put  up,  the  now  so  old-fashioned  farm- 
ers' barns. 

At  that  time,  in  this  new-settled  country,  there  were 
but  few  public  houses  or  "taverns" ;  and  there  were  none 
between  the  Village  of  Buffalo,  and  what  was  called  the 
old  General  Hopkins  place,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
Eleven-mile  creek,  now  known  as  Williamsville.  Mr. 
Hodge  had  many  applications  from  travelers,  for  enter- 
tainment, and  did  entertain  many;  and  finally,  in  1807, 
building  an  addition  to  his  log  house,  and  a  stable  and 
shed,  he  raised  a  signboard,  showing  to  those  journeying 
by,  that  they  could  find  accommodations  with  him. 

He  filled  up  the  time  that  was  not  required  for  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  of  his  guests,  in  manufacturing  tables, 
bedsteads,  sash,  in  fact  whatever  was  called  for  in  that 
line  of  work. 
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Mr.  Hodge  was,  it  is  thus  seen,  a  practical  and  indus- 
trious man,  ready  to  undertake  whatever  necessity  and 
occasion  required.  When  an  addition  to  his  house  was 
wanted,  he  took  his  oxen,  went  to  the  woods,  and  cut  and 
hauled  up  logs.  Then,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Oziel  Smith, 
of  Williamsville,  as  carpenter,  he  prepared  the  timber, 
and  put  up  the  building,  When  there  was  a  portion  of 
his  farm  to  be  enclosed,  he  cut  and  split  the  oak  and 
chestnut  rails,  and  made  his  fences.  When  he  wanted  a 
well,  he  took  the  oxen  and  cart,  and  gathering  stone  from 
the  commons  and  hauling  them  to  the  selected  spot,  he 
then,  with  help,  dug  his  well  and  stoned  it  up.  There  is 
a  well  now4  in  use  on  the  farm-lot  which  he  first  bought, 
and  on  which  he  lived  in  1806,  which  was  dug  to  the 
depth  of  thirteen  feet,  and  stoned  up  by  himself  and  his 
brother  in  two  days.  In  those  early  times  the  water  was 
drawn  by  means  of  a  "sweep"  or  long  pole,  supported  in 
the  middle  by  an  upright  post  (having  in  its  top  a 
"crotch"),  weighted  at  one  end  to  balance  the  smaller 
"well-pole"  attached  to  the  other  end,  and  playing  up 
and  down  in  the  well  to  hoist  the  "bucket."  These  also 
were  uniformly  of  "home  manufacture." 

Within  one  or  two  years  from  starting  in  life  here, 
Mr.  Hodge  owned  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  cow  and  a  few  swarms 
of  bees.  Mrs.  Hodge  had,  also,  her  flock  of  geese,  in  which 
she  took  great  delight.  From  their  feathers  she  made 
several  feather  beds,  which  in  those  times  were  consid- 
ered indispensable.  Mattresses  of  hair  and  other  materi- 
als were  not  then  even  thought  of  in  this  western  coun- 
try. 

At  this  period,  in  1807,  Mr.  Hodge  commenced  manu- 
facturing fanning-mills,  working  at  the  business  with  his 
own  hands  for  some  time.  The  cast-iron  running-gear 
and  wire  screens  for  these  mills  he  was  at  first  obliged 
to  procure  from  the  East.  But  this  was  attended  with 

4  In   1885. 
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much  delay  and  expense;  and  sometimes,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  screens  they  would  not  be  of  the  right  size, 
or  the  kind  he  wanted.  So  he  finally  concluded  to  try 
and  manufacture  his  own  screens,  having  in  the  mean 
time  employed  help  in  making  the  mills.  Determined  to 
succeed  in  this  undertaking,  he  traveled  on  foot  about 
two  hundred  miles,  to  a  place  near  Utica,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  art  of  screen-making  from  a  man 
there  engaged  in  the  business.  Making  with  this  man  a 
bargain  that  for  ten  dollars  he  should  furnish  him  all 
the  information  he  needed  on  the  subject,  he  examined 
the  loom,  "reeds,"  "harness,"  etc.,  took  the  dimensions 
of  all,  and  walked  back  to  Buffalo.  He  went  to  work  im- 
mediately and  built  a  loom.  He  also  made  the  necessary 
reeds  and  harness,  ^which  was  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work.  It  was  especially  troublesome  to  construct 
those  which  were  needed  for  making  the  finest  screens. 
After  getting  some  wire  flattened  by  running  it  between 
iron  rollers,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  the 
courtesy  of  Abraham  Larzalere,  the  jeweler  in  the  village, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  near  neighbor  Staley,  who  was 
a  weaver  of  cloth,  he  finally  succeeded  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. From  this  time  forward,  besides  making  the 
screens  for  the  fanning-mills,  he  manufactured  and  sold 
many  thousands  of  wire  "riddles"  for  grain,  and  fine 
sieves  for  Indian  meal.  He  also  furnished  many  rolling 
screens  for  grist-mills  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
and  in  Canada. 

This  manufacture  of  screens  Mr.  Hodge  continued  with 
success  and  profit  for  twenty-five  years.  He  succeeded 
so  well  that  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
Whipple  Hawkins  (father  of  the  late  Henry  H.  Hawkins 
of  Silver  Creek),  then  residing  near  us  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  present  Main  and  Utica  streets,  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  whose  shop  was  near  at  hand,  he  attempted  the 
manufacture  of  the  castings  and  gearings  for  his  mills, 
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by  using  the  common  forge  with  one  bellows,  and  char- 
coal for  melting  the  iron.  He  succeeded  in  making  very 
perfect  castings,  but  did  not  long  continue  this  branch 
of  business.  I  believe  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  this 
was  the  first  cast-iron  furnace  started  in  Buffalo.  Some- 
thing of  a  contrast  appears  between  this  and  Buffalo's 
great  furnaces  of  the  present  day. 

I  should  say  here,  that  Mr.  Whipple  Hawkins,  who 
thus  assisted  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  pioneer 
foundry  of  Buffalo,  in  after  years  extemporized  the  forg- 
ing of  the  wrought-iron  work  and  fixtures  for  the  old 
cast-iron  mortar  which  did  such  valuable  service  in  driv- 
ing piles  for  forming  Buffalo  harbor,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Judge  Samuel  Wilkeson.5 

After  Mr.  Hodge  had  become  permanently  settled  in 
Buffalo,  he  tried  to  buy  the  sixty-acre  lot  No.  57,  which 
was  on  the  hill,6  at  the  south-west  corner  of  our  Main 
and  Utica  streets.  Mr.  Joseph  Husten,  the  owner  of  the 
"article"  from  the  Holland  Land  Company,  at  first  re- 
fused to  sell  it,  as  he  had  a  nursery  of  apple  trees  grow- 
ing from  seed  which  he  had  planted  on  the  lot,  and  in- 
tended to  make  the  place  his  own  home.  The  purchase 
was  however  finally  made, — about  the  year  1809  or  1810. 
The  price  paid  was  $250  for  the  "article,"  and  whatever 
was  still  due  at  the  Holland  Land  Company's  office,  per- 
haps $300  or  $400  more.  Ten  acres  of  the  west  end  of 
the  lot  were,  however,  to  be  deeded  to  Michael  Hunt,  the 
first  owner  of  the  "article."  Six  dollars  per  acre  was 
then  the  price  of  land  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  "nursery"  before  mentioned  was  the  first  planted 
on  this  western  frontier.  The  nursery  business  was  from 
this  beginning  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Hodge  until  1834,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Abner  Bryant,  who  owned  and  occu- 

5  See  "A  relic  of  war  and  peace,"   Publications,   Buffalo  Historical   Society, 
Vol.  XXV. 

6  There  has   been   much   grading  down   of   streets   and    lots   in  this   vicinity. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  lands  on  the  north  side  of  Utica  between  Main  and 
Linwood,  were  cut  down  to  the  street  level.     The  "hill"  of  which  Mr.  Hodge 
writes,  was  probably  20  feet  or  more  above  the  present  grade. 
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pied  the  adjoining  farm-lot  No.  56.  The  great  part  of  the 
apple  orchards  in  this  part  of  Western  New  York  origi- 
nated from  Mr.  Hodge's  nursery. 

Persevering  in  his  business,  he  prospered  and  deter- 
mined to  make  this  lot  No.  57,  his  future  home.  I  have 
often  heard  him  say  that  he  made  money  very  fast  at 
this  period,  in  the  log  house,  at  the  tavern  business.  The 
five-pail  kettle  was  kept  over  the  fire  much  of  the  time 
cooking  meat.  In  1812,  after  the  war  began,  the  soldiers 
thronged  the  place,  desiring,  besides  liquors,  what  they 
called  "cold  hack"  or  a  "cold  cut."  The  price  of  cold 
meats  was  25  cents;  of  whiskey,  12^  cents  a  gill;  of 
horse-keeping,  on  hay,  $1.00  a  span  per  day;  of  oats  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00  per  bushel.  All  during  the  war,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  hay  and  grain  sold  for  high  prices, 
hay  being  sometimes  worth  $30  per  ton. 

Business  in  the  tavern  line  being  thus  prosperous,  my 
father  had,  in  1811,  decided  to  put  up,  on  his  lot  No.  57, 
a  brick  building,  large  and  commodious,  and  suitable  for 
a  public  house.  He  accordingly  commenced  the  under- 
taking in  that  year.  The  brick  were  manufactured  by 
Nathan  Toles  on  Mr.  Hodge's  lot  No.  35.  The  lumber  was 
mostly  procured  "on  shares,"  at  Erastus  Granger's  saw- 
mill; Mr.  Hodge  attending  the  mill  in  the  night-time, 
sawing  the  lumber,  and  having  one-fourth  of  what  he 
could  thus  produce,  for  himself.  It  was  only  in  the  night 
that  he  could  have  opportunity  for  this.  Building  of 
brick  was  a  rare  undertaking  then  in  this  wilderness: 
indeed  it  is  admitted  that  this  was  the  first  brick  house 
built  in  Buffalo.  Some  of  the  neighbors  thought  that  Mr. 
Hodge  was  very  presumptuous,  in  planning  with  his  lim- 
ited means  to  erect  such  a  building  as  this,  for  it  was  30 
by  40  feet  on  the  ground,  two  stories  high  with  an  attic ; 
the  kitchen-part  being  one  story  and  a  half  in  height. 
And  then,  in  June,  1812,  the  "Last  War"  with  England 
commenced,  and  the  house  was  not  yet  finished.  Part  of 
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our  army,  composed  mostly  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  were 
in  the  fall  encamped  on  the  hills  in  front  of  the  log 
house,  that  is,  on  lots  Nos.  58  and  59,  owned  by  Christjohn 
Staley  and  William  De  Shay.  But  although  he  knew 
and  took  into  account  the  risk  there  was  in  building  so 
near  the  frontier,  Mr.  Hodge  persevered  and  completed 
his  new  house  amid  the  tumults  and  excitements  of  the 
time.  He  also  built  for  it  a  large  framed  barn,  and  moved 
his  horse-shed  from  the  other  lot,  to  a  spot  near  by.  The 
venture  was  a  success,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  Mr.  Hodge  entered  and  occupied  the  premises 
which  became  and  long  continued  well  known  far  and 
near,  as  "The  Brick  Tavern  on  the  Hill." 

In  1813,  "times  were  lively";  the  tavern  business  con- 
tinued good,  and  Mr.  Hodge  was  busily  occupied  in  man- 
ufacturing mills.  In  the  winter  of  1812-1813,  he  fur- 
nished many  pine  coffins,  nearly  three  hundred  in  all,  for 
soldiers  who  died  while  encamped  on  "Flint  Hill,"  north 
of  Conjockety's  creek.7 

At  this  time  Mr.  Job  Hoisington  worked  for  Mr.  Hodge, 
making  mills  and  coffins,  and  occupying  the  log  house 
from  which  the  latter  had  removed  to  the  "Brick  Tav- 
ern.'" 

While  the  war  continued  the  "Brick  Tavern"  was  quite 
a  central  place;  for  a  company  of  horsemen  belonging  to 
our  army  was  stationed  there,  and  a  "twenty-four- 
pounder"  was  placed  on  the  hill  in  front,  which  was  dis- 
charged regularly,  about  break  of  day,  as  the  signal  gun. 

But  the  war  came  nearer  than  the  stationing  of  troops 
and  firing  of  signals.  On  the  morning  of  December  30, 
1813,  the  British  crossed  Niagara  river  below  Conjock- 
ety's creek,  and  were  first  discovered  by  a  patrol  of  this 
company  of  horsemen.  They  brought  the  information  to 


7  Now  spelled  "Scajaquada."  "Conjockety,"  as  Mr.  Hodge  writes  it,  was 
the  name  of  the  Indian  family  from  which  the  stream  derives  its  appelation, 
and  historically  is  preferable  to  the  modern  form.  The  stream  now  runs 
through  an  underground  conduit,  east  of  Main  street,  and  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared from  the  map  until  it  comes  to  light  again  in  Forest  Lawn  ceme- 
tery. Further  on  it  forms  Park  Lake. 
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Mr.  Hodge,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  an  entire  surprise  to  him,  for  he  had  supposed  that 
our  army,  which  was  stationed  down  in  the  village,  would 
drive  the  enemy  back,  and  had  made  no  provision  for 
removing  his  family  out  of  reach  of  danger,  if  our  troops 
were  defeated.  But  all  in  the  house  were  aroused,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  enemy's  crossing.  The  en- 
gagement between  the  British  and  Americans  took  place 
at  about  day-break,  and  our  army  scattered  and  fled. 
The  fields  and  highways  were  soon  filled  with  these  fugi- 
tives, running  to  save  their  lives,  and  with  the  inhabi- 
tants following  after,  men,  women  and  children,  a  few  in 
wagons,  but  the  most  of  them  on  foot. 

Mr.  Hodge  now  began  to  realize  the  necessity  of  mov- 
ing his  family  away.  So  he  directed  his  hired  man  to 
yoke  up  the  oxen,  \he  only  team  he  then  had,  hitch  them 
to  the  cart,  and  drive  up  to  the  door;  but  instead  of  do- 
ing this,  the  coward  ran  off  with  the  rest  of  the  fright- 
ened multitude. 

After  the  greater  part  of  the  people  had  fled,  Mr.  Hodge 
succeeded  in  engaging  an  army  baggage-wagon,  which 
was  driven  to  the  door.  Some  bedding  and  clothing  were 
hurried  in.  The  family,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Hodge,  her 
sister  Mrs  Howes,  and  the  five  children,  Sally,  William, 
Sophia,  Philander  and  Julia  A.  (the  youngest,  and  but 
two  months  old),  were  placed  in  the  wagon  on  the 
bedding  and  clothing,  and  carried  out  about  twelve  miles 
to  "Harris  Hill  Tavern,"  three  miles  east  of  Williams- 
ville. 

The  day  was  cold,  though  not  extremely  so.  The 
ground  was  frozen,  with  a  light  covering  of  snow.  After 
the  family  had  gone,  Mr.  Hodge,  entirely  alone  and  anx- 
ious to  save  something  more,  yoked  the  oxen,  hitched  them 
to  the  cart,  brought  it  up  to  the  door,  flung  in  some  more 
bedding,  a  baking  of  bread,  which  he  came  across  in  the 
large  wooden  bread-tray,  and  a  few  other  articles,  and 
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drove  off.  As  he  thus  left  his  own  home,  he  looked 
towards  the  village,  and  saw  the  smoke  of  its  burning 
houses  rising  high  in  the  air,  and  expected  nothing  but 
that  he  would  be  obliged  after  all  to  leave  his  team  and 
run  for  his  life;  for  the  "British  Indians"  had  been  seen 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  some  sixty  rods  west  of  the 
house,  before  he  left.  But  it  so  happened  that  he  was 
not  molested  in  his  flight.  He  drove  out  to  the  Harris 
Hill  Tavern,  and  had  the  joy  of  finding  his  family  all 
safe. 

The  next  day  he  took  his  ox-team  and  returned  to  his 
house,  and  found  things  there  pretty  much  as  he  had  left 
them.  He  further  understood  that  the  enemy  had  gone 
back,  across  the  river.  So  he  went  again  out  to  Harris 
Hill,  without  removing  anything  more  from  the  house, 
and  intending  to  take  his  family  back  within  a  few  days. 

But  the  day  following,  that  is,  January  1,  1814,  as  he 
was  again  returning  to  his  deserted  home,  and  had  ar- 
rived within  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  in  sight  of  it 
(on  Flint  Hill,  between  Col.  William  W.  Chapin's8  and 
Conjockety's  creek),  he  discovered  that  the  enemy  were 
there,  and  that  the  house  was  on  fire.  He  at  once  stopped 
in  the  road  with  his  team,  until  a  company  of  our  horse- 
men came  in  sight,  who  overtook  and  passed  him,  near 
Conjockety's  creek.  When  he  came  within  eighty  rods 
of  the  house,  he  found  one  of  his  neighbors,  Richard 
Keep,  a  blacksmith,  lying  dead  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
having  been  shot  by  the  enemy.  He  helped  to  carry  the 
body  into  a  house,  picked  up  Mr.  Keep's  rifle  and  went 
up  the  hill  into  his  own  burning  house.  He  was  quite 
alone,  and  could  save  next  to  nothing  from  the  building, 
as  the  roof  was  already  falling  in.  The  outside  cellar- 
doors  and  part  of  the  wooden  water-conductor  he 


8  Col.  William  W.  Chapin's  father,  Daniel  Chapin,  had  built  his  log  house 
in  1807  at  what  is  now  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  street  and  Jewett  Park- 
way. The  site,  long  known  as  Willow  Lawn,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Buf- 
falo is  now  (1923)  building  up  to  two-family  apartments.  The  name  "Flint 
Hill"  was  applied  to  the  region  between  the  Chapin  farmhouse  and  Scajaquada 
creek. 
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wrenched  off  and  saved.  Then,  with  rifle  in  hand,  he 
crossed  the  road  to  his  barn,  hoping  to  meet  some  of  the 
enemy.  He  felt  that  he  must  take  vengeance  on  the  de- 
spoilers,  or  that  his  life  might  as  well  go  with  his  prop- 
erty. But  he  neither  obtained  vengeance  nor  lost  his  life, 
and  at  evening  he  again  went  out  to  Harris  Hill  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  following  Thursday.  Then  he 
brought  his  family  back  with  the  few  houshold  goods  he 
had  saved,  just  one  week  after  their  flight,  only  to  find 
their  home  and  property  destroyed;  they  being  the  first 
who  returned  after  the  burning. 

With  his  usual  energy,  he  went  to  work  and  built  an 
addition  to  a  small  framed  shop-house  on  the  premises, 
which  the  enemy  had  not  destroyed,  and  into  which  he 
had  moved.  This  was  the  second  frame  erected  after  the 
burning.  The  fi^st  was  put  up  by  Ralph  Pomeroy,  who 
had  been  a  tavern  keeper  near  the  north-east  corner  of 
Main  and  Seneca  streets. 

Mr.  Hodge  continued  to  keep  a  public  house,  but  it 
was  a  winter  of  constant  fear  and  frequent  alarms.  The 
whole  frontier  was  throughout  the  season  left  almost  en- 
tirely unprotected,  and  nearly  every  night  it  would  be 
reported  that  the  enemy  had  again  come  over  the  river. 
Twice,  during  that  winter  and  the  spring  following,  the 
family  packed  up,  and  moved  away  for  safety.  The  ene- 
my in  fact  twice  crossed  the  border,  but  were  driven  back 
by  the  small  guard  of  soldiers  stationed  at  this  point, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  few  inhabitants  who 
had  returned. 

The  families  which  were  here,  though  so  few  in  num- 
ber, could  procure  no  provisions  except  from  the  commis- 
sary of  the  army;  and  at  that  time  little  except  salt  pro- 
visions were  furnished.  But  the  soldiers  would  have 
fresh  meat,  even  if  it  was  poor,  and  they  stole  the  only 
cow  that  Mr.  Hodge  possessed,  and  killed  her  for  beef, — 
indeed  they  stole  every  thing  else  that  they  could  find, 
capable  of  being  eaten. 
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Mr.  Hodge's  family  was  one  of  six  which  had  moved 
back  and  remained  in  the  town  through  the  winter  of 
the  burning,  sharing  the  fears,  the  excitements  and  casu- 
alties of  the  war,  by  day  and  night. 

And  now  we  see  him,  in  his  old  home  again,  his  prop- 
erty mainly  gone,  but  not  so  his  energy.  He  persevered 
in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  situa- 
tion; and  with  the  courage  of  a  true  and  experienced 
pioneer,  he  commenced  rebuilding  his  brick  house  within 
the  sound  of  the  booming  of  cannon  and  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, which  could  be  heard  nearly  every  day.  His  life 
at  this  time  was,  indeed,  not  only  that  of  a  pioneer,  but 
also  that  of  a  frontiersman  just  upon  the  lines  of  the  two 
contending  armies.  And  about  this  time,  he  was  drafted 
into  the  army.  But  he  procured  a  substitute,  who  was 
accepted.  He  paid  him  thirty  dollars  as  bounty,  and 
agreed  to  pay,  in  addition,  ten  dollars  monthly,  but  was 
never  called  upon  for  the  monthly  payments.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  substitute  deserted. 

After  this  extremely  trying  winter  of  1813-1814,  spring 
opened  with  more  hope  for  the  little  remnant  of  families 
which  were  here.  Troops  were  sent  on,  to  protect  this 
frontier.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  returned  to  the  burnt 
village  and  began  to  rebuild  their  houses,  etc.,  though 
these  were  of  the  most  primitive  and  cheap  do-for-the- 
present  kind. 

In  December,  1814,  Mr.  Hodge  occupied  his  rebuilt 
brick  house,  and  went  on  there  with  his  business  as  keep- 
er of  a  tavern.  He  also  continued  his  nursery,  and  did 
a  considerable  amount  of  farming,  using  most  of  his  pro- 
duce, however,  in  carrying  on  the  tavern. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1815,  the  war  closed,  with 
the  declaration  of  peace,  and  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  inhabitants  here  to  expect  better  times.  Mr.  Hodge 
increased  his  fanning-mill  business,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  rolling  screens,  wire  sieves  and  riddles.  He  also, 
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for  about  two  years,  kept  a  store  of  goods  in  the  brick 
tavern  house.  Such  a  store,  in  those  times,  contained  a 
miscellaneous  stock  of  dry-goods,  crockery,  hardware, 
liquors,  tea,  coffee,  sugars,  etc. 

But  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  war,  business  began 
to  decline.  Many  became  financially  embarrassed,  Mr. 
Hodge  among  the  number.  He  struggled  along  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  selling  out  the  goods  he  had  on  hand,  con- 
tinued his  other  business  on  a  reduced  scale.  But  his 
embarrassment  became  such,  that  as  a  last,  and  indeed 
only  resort,  he  called  on  a  friend  living  in  the  interior  of 
the  state  to  help  him,  which  he  did,  and  thus  prevented 
the  loss  of  all  the  property  he  possessed.  His  friend  (Dr. 
Joseph  White  of  Cherry  Valley,  a  cousin  of  his,  men- 
tioned already),  <jame  to  Buffalo,  paid  the  debt  Mr.  Hodge 
was  owing,  and  took  into  his  possession  all  the  real  estate 
he  held,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  being  farm  lots 
Numbers  57,  33  and  35.  Dr.  White  held  the  title  of  these 
pieces  of  land  about  eleven  years,  the  assignment  to  him 
having  been  made,  as  I  find  upon  a  memorandum,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1819.  Yet  business  was  so  very  dull,  and  money 
was  so  scarce,  that  Mr.  Hodge  was  at  times  unable  to  pay 
even  the  interest  as  it  fell  due. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  in  company  with  Mr.  Uriah  Sill.  They  made  a 
very  good  summer  business  of  this. 

In  the  fall,  the  Erie  Canal  having  been  just  completed, 
Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  and  suite  came  to  Buffalo  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  by  a  formal  opening.  The  plan  for 
this  was  to  take  boat  here,  make  the  complete  trip  on  the 
canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  down  the  river  to  New 
York,  carrying  with  them  water  from  Lake  Erie,  and 
there  mingle  the  waters  of  the  lake  with  those  of  the 
ocean.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  joined  the  Gov- 
ernor's company  on  this  auspicious  occasion;  and  Mr. 
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Hodge  and  his  wife  were  among  the  number.  Before  re- 
turning, Mr.  Hodge  visited  the  nurseries  on  Long  Island, 
and  made  a  purchase  of  trees  for  his  Buffalo  nursery,  from 
Mr.  Bloodgood. 

He  continued  the  manufacture  of  bricks  with  tolerable 
success.  This  enabled  him  to  make  yearly  payments  on 
the  debt  he  was  owing  to  Dr.  White,  and  in  December, 
1831,  he  went  to  Cherry  Valley  and  settled  with  him  in 
full, — paying  him  the  whole  amount  due  with  interest, 
and  taking  his  property  again  into  his  own  hands.  The 
transfer  bears  date  December  29,  1831. 

Having  during  all  these  years  been,  as  is  thus  seen, 
enterprising  and  active,  Mr.  Hodge  had  in  fact  trans- 
acted a  large  amount  of  business,  having  dealings  with 
many  individuals.  Withal,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give 
credit  to  those  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  to  sell 
them  property  they  needed,  but  he  never  oppressed  them 
by  enforcing  collection  of  what  was  due  him.  Thus  he 
lost  thousands  of  dollars,  through  being  lenient  with  his 
debtors,  when  men  of  selfish,  grasping  disposition  would 
have  demanded  payment  to  the  full.  The  then  legal  pro- 
cess of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  one  to  which  he  would 
not  resort. 

In  1830,  after  "keeping  tavern"  about  twenty-three 
years,  Mr.  Hodge  gave  up  that  part  of  his  business  opera- 
tions. He  increased  that  of  brick-making,  however,  with 
fair  success,  until  about  the  year  1840.  In  one  season 
he  had  manufactured  as  many  as  three  millions. 

At  this  time,  he  was  free  from  debt,  and  had  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  cash;  and  when  the  Free  Banking 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  passed,  he  was  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  banking  business  with  Judge  Pierre 
A.  Barker,  and  his  own  son,  Philander  Hodge.  His  chief 
object  in  doing  this,  was  that  he  might  raise  money  with 
which  to  put  up  a  block  of  brick  buildings  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Chippewa  streets.  He  said  that 
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he  was  considerably  advanced  in  life,  and  wanted  to  get 
that  block  built,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

In  going  into  this  banking  business,  Mr.  Hodge  was 
to  furnish  the  mortgage  securities,  with  his  son,  Philan- 
der, and  Pierre  A.  Barker  was  to  procure  stocks  to  an 
equal  amount,  as  required  by  the  Free  Banking  Law.  The 
result  was,  that  Mr.  Hodge  furnished  the  greater  part  of 
the  mortgage  securities,  and  became  holden  for  the  pur- 
chase money  for  all  the  stocks.  Subsequently,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  whole,  and  thereby  became  involved,  to 
a  large  amount. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  erected  the  "Chippewa"  block 
of  brick  buildings,  as  he  had  been  anxious  to  do.  In  ac- 
complishing this  he  had  used  all  his  own  available  means, 
but  had  drawn  only  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  from 
the  bank,  while  his«partners  had  used  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand, without  furnishing  a  proportionate  amount  of  se- 
curities,— Mr.  Barker  having  done  very  little  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hodge  had  executed  a  mortgage  and 
deposited  it  with  the  Bank  Department,  as  security  on 
the  property  occupied  by  the  block  of  buildings.  All  of 
this  he  lost  in  the  closing  up  of  the  bank  business,  and 
a  heavy  debt  remained  upon  him. 

In  these  transactions  Mr.  Hodge  lost  about  eighty 
thousand  dollars;  and  was  not  free  from  the  embarrass- 
ment thus  caused,  for  a  number  of  years. 

But,  after  much  trouble  and  perplexity,  by  reason  of 
a  suit-at-law  concerning  these  affairs,  which  continued 
several  years,  the  matter  was  finally,  in  the  spring  of 
1847,  settled  by  a  compromise  with  the  party  contestant. 

From  this  time  forward,  Mr.  Hodge  was,  as  he  had 
ever  been,  active  in  business,  and  more  cheerful  and  buoy- 
ant in  mind  than  in  these  trying  days.  He  felt  sure  of 
being  able  to  pay  his  debts  out  of  his  property,  and  yet 
of  having  enough  left  to  place  himself  and  his  family  in 
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a  comfortable  condition.  And  in  this  anticipation  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

To  the  end  he  retained  the  esteem  of  his  acquaintances. 
In  most  of  the  forty-three  years  of  his  residence  in  Buffa- 
lo, he  held  some  office  of  importance  in  the  town,  such  as 
commissioner,  assessor  and  magistrate.  Yet  he  was, 
nevertheless,  truly  public-spirited,  being  one  of  the  fore- 
most to  engage  in  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, even,  many  times,  going  beyond  what  his  means 
would  warrant.  With  willing  hands  and  energetic  mind 
carrying  on,  as  has  been  described,  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, he  gave  employment  to  many  persons.  By  his  own 
exertions,  and  through  the  hard  labor,  industrious  habits, 
and  good  character  of  his  family  of  ten  children,  amid 
toil  and  privations,  and  some  most  severe  struggles,  as 
well  as  in  prosperous  times,  he  did  his  part  towards 
building  up  this  great  city  of  now  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants. 

It  was  on  New  Year's  Day,  1843,  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Some  five 
years  later,  September  18,  1848,  his  death  occurred  and 
many  friends  followed  his  remains  to  their  quiet  resting- 
place  in  the  High  Street  Cemetery,  whence  in  later  years 
they  were  transferred  to  Forest  Lawn.  It  was  fitting 
indeed  that  they  should  first  be  buried  and  should  re- 
main for  years,  within  a  cemetery  which  was  shaded  by 
perhaps  two  hundred  trees  of  his  own  planting,  and 
whose  very  soil  had  been  the  property  of  one  of  his 
children ;  and  within  the  bounds  of  two  burial  lots  which 
were  made  his  own  in  return  for  his  services  in  thus 
beautifying  the  Cemetery. 


MR.  HODGE'S  REMINISCENCES 


OUE  TAVERN  IN  THE  LOG  HOUSE. 

This  noble  mansion  consisted  of  two  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor,  with  a  wide  hall  between  them.  It  had  battened 
doors,  naked  peeled  beams,  and  windows  of  7x9  glass. 
The  north  room  was  used  as  a  parlor,  sitting-room,  main 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  The  south  room  was  the  more 
public  one.  It  could  not  be  mistaken  as  one  looked 
toward  the  right  on  entering  by  the  front  door  into  the 
hall.  There  the  eye  was  caught  by  large  black  letters  on 
an  unpainted  door,  telling  the  visitor  to  "WALK  IN,"- 
and  there  too  was  the  "latch-string,"  hanging  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  door.  This  room  also  contained  the  bar,  which 
was  partitioned  off  in  one  corner.  Under  the  shelves 
stood  the  whiskey  and  cider  barrels,  and  on  them  were 
the  kegs  of  brandy,  rum  and  gin,  and  one  or  two  kinds 
of  wine, — as  Madeira  and  Port.  Maybe  there  was  also 
there  a  keg  of  shrub  or  peppermint  cordial,  and  occasion- 
ally one  of  metheglin.  Sometimes,  in  the  proper  season, 
the  bar  would  contain  a  barrel  of  spruce  beer,  home-made, 
of  course, — as  also  was  the  metheglin.  There  was  no 
lager  beer  in  those  days,  and  the  whiskey  was  more  pure 
and  consequently  less  injurious  than  that  of  the  present 
time. 

The  sugar-box  and  money-drawer  were  made  to  slide  un- 
der the  front  counter-board.  The  white  sugar  then  used 
in  the  bar  and  on  the  table  came  in  high,  tapering  solid 
cakes,  called  sugar-loaves,  done  up  in  coarse  brown  or 
black  paper,  and  was  known  as  loaf  sugar.  A  few  may 
yet  be  seen,  now  and  then,  at  some  stores. 

The  liquors  sold  at  the  bar  were  always  measured  out 
in  the  wine-glass  and  gill-cup,  or  in  larger  quantities 
when  desired.  Cider  was  sold  by  the  pint  or  quart,  red 
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peppers  being  added ;  and  in  cold  weather  it  was  set  upon 
coals  and  embers  to  heat.  The  mixed  drinks  furnished 
at  the  bar  were  termed  "slings,"  and  were  made  of  sugar- 
water  and  brandy,  rum  or  gin,  well  stirred  with  the 
"sugar-stick."  Hot  slings  were  made  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept that  a  hot  iron  was  put  in,  to  temper  them,  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  nutmeg  being  regularly  added. 

A  "sangaree"  was  made  in  the  same  way,  using  wine 
instead  of  the  stronger  liquors.  Nearly  all  were  as  much 
in  the  habit  of  using  these  different  kinds  of  liquors  as 
beverages,  as  people  now  are  of  using  tea,  coffee,  and 
even  milk. 

The  fire-place  in  this  bar-room  and  that  in  the  north 
room  were  without  "jambs,"= — the  chimneys  being  built 
with  split  sticks  and  plastered.  That  in  the  north  room 
was  furnished  with  a  "trammel-pole,"  and  "trammel" 
with  hooks  to  match,  for  hanging  kettles,  etc.,  over  the 
fire.  The  hearths  were  made  of  stones  gathered  from  the 
fields. 

The  chamber  rooms  were  used  for  sleeping  purposes. 

An  addition  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  bar-room  was 
used  as  a  back  kitchen  and  wash-room.  It  had  a  sloping 
roof,  being  a  "lean-to."  The  fire-place  was  built  in  one 
corner  of  it,  and  the  chimney  and  hearth  were  of  the  same 
materials  as  those  in  the  other  rooms. 

THE  COLD  SPKING. 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  pity,  a  public  loss,  that  "The 
Cold  Spring"9  (about  two  and  three-quarters  miles  from 
Buffalo  Creek,  on  the  Williamsville  road  or  Main  street, 
where  it  takes  a  northeastward  course),  a  noted  spot 
ever  since  the  first  settling  of  this  frontier  town,  and 
prominent  in  the  War  of  1812-15,  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  laying  of  the  Bird-avenue  sewer.  On  this 
account,  and  because  this  spring,  and  the  tavern-stand 

9   Southeast  corner,   Main  and   Ferry   streets. 
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beside  it,  will  be  so  often  referred  to  in  these  papers,  I 
here  give  some  account  of  the  spring  itself,  and  of  those 
who  have  occupied  the  position  of  "mine  host"  in  its  far- 
famed  hostelry.  But  I  will  first  say  something  about 
some  of  the  other  springs  of  water  in  this  vicinity,  the 
traces  of  nearly  all  of  which  have  disappeared.  Mention 
will  also  be  found  of  some  of  them  in  another  paper  upon 
roads  and  early  traveling. 

Tradition  says  that  Indians,  in  going  from  their  reser- 
vation near  Buffalo,  to  Tonawanda,  would  first  come  to 
the  spring  on,  I  think,  lot  No.  31  (which  lay  north  of  our 
Best  street  and  30  or  40  rods  from  Jefferson  street).  In 
the  first  settling  of  this  town  this  spring  was  pretty  well 
known,  as  being  a  place  where  cattle  sometimes  got 
"mired,"  and  could  not  get  out  without  help.  So  when 
the  settlers'  cows  wfere  not  found,  or  did  not  come  home 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  first  place  where  they 
were  looked  for  in  the  morning  was  that  miry  spring.  In 
early  days  I  have  been  there  a  great  many  times,  and 
drank  of  its  water.  I  have  also  found  pieces  of  pottery, 
made  of  clay,  around  it. 

From  this  spring  the  Indians  would  come  to  the  "Cold 
Spring,"  to  the  spring  on  the  Staley  lot  58,  or  to  the 
Jubilee  spring,  on  lot  62,  and  thence  to  the  springs  along 
Conjockety's  Creek.  One  of  the  latter  springs  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  creek,  near  the  old  f ording-place ; 
one  was  reached  immediately  after  crossing,  northward; 
a  third  was  about  fifty  rods  farther  on,  upon  the  east 
side  of  "John's  Meadow"  (now  covered  by  the  beautiful 
lake  in  the  Park),  and  perhaps  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
creek,  and  still  another  near  the  north  side  of  this  mead- 
ow, and  near  the  line  between  the  Granger  and  Chapin 
farms. 

In  the  last  two  named,  we  used  to  push  down  poles  ten 
or  more  feet  in  length.  The  last  mentioned  spring  was 
on  the  flat,  and  not  near  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  where 
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the  water  ran  out  and  all  around  it,  the  ground  was 
higher  than  it  was  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  or  so  away. 
The  material  of  this  rim  seemed  to  be  what  is  called  bog- 
iron  ore. 

It  was  a  considerate  and  wise  act  of  Joseph  Ellicott 
as  agent  and  surveyor  for  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
to  lay  out  and  establish  the  road  connecting  The  East 
and  The  West  through  Buffalo  so  as  to  take  the  large 
and  noble  "Cold  Spring"  in  its  course,  for  the  public 
benefit.  I  remember  it  well  when  it  was  in  its  primitive 
state.  It  was  surrounded  by  bluff  banks,  excepting  on 
the  north-east  side,  where  the  pure  cool  stream  flowed 
forth.  It  was  then  about  as  large  as  the  basin  which 
was  afterwards  walled  up  to  accumulate  and  hold  the 
water. 

Up  to  about  1816  or  1818  there  were  three  pretty  large 
trees,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  diameter,  growing 
around  the  spring  and  next  to  its  edge,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  surrounding  bluff.  The  largest  of  these  was  a  yellow 
birch,  which  grew  on  the  southeast  side, — the  side" 
towards  the  tavern-house;  one  of  the  other  trees  was,  I 
think,  a  soft  maple,  standing  on  the  east  side,  or  a  little 
south  of  east;  and  the  third  was  an  oak,  on  the  west 
side,  and  nearest  to  the  main  road.  These  trees  all  leaned 
their  tops  inward  over  the  spring.  Originally  the  banks 
were  somewhat  sloping,  and  steps  were  cut  into  the 
steepest  part,  on  the  south  side,  by  which  to  go  down  to 
a  plank  which  extended  several  feet  over  the  bubbling 
and  boiling  water.  Lying  stretched  out  on  this  plank, 
face  downward,  many  a  one  has  here  slaked  his  thirst 
in  the  days  gone  by,  and  from  that  plank  many  a  pail 
and  jug  has  been  filled  with  the  pure  cool  beverage.  This 
spring  never  froze,  and  the  water  was  of  about  the  same 
temperature  summer  and  winter. 

The  banks  of  the  spring  were  eventually  lowered,  and 
a  wall  was  built,  with  steps  at  one  side,  by  which  to  reach 
the  never-failing  water  collected  there. 
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The  stream  which  ran  from  the  spring  was  formerly 
full  of  little  fish,  such  as  chubs,  shiners,  small  rock  bass, 
and  other  sorts. 

But  no  account  of  the  spring  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  notice  of  the  Cold  Spring  Tavern.  Though  the 
spring  has  disappeared,  there  is  a  tavern-stand  close  by 
its  soon-to-be-forgotten  site,  and  on  the  same  spot  there 
has  been  one  since  1808,  and  I  will  give  some  account 
of  those  who  have  kept  it  from  the  commencement. 

A  Mr.  Russell  was  the  first  of  these,  and  probably  re- 
mained but  a  year  or  two.  Next  came  for  a  short  time, 
the  firm  of  Saunders  &  Cooledge,  and  then  Howes  &  Per- 
sons (Ebenezer  Howes  and  Lyman  Persons).  They  were 
keeping  the  house  in  the  spring  of  1811,  but  Mr.  Howes 
left  it  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  Mr.  Persons  continuing 
until  1812,  when  Major  Frederick  Miller  came  in  and 
kept  it  through  the  war.  He  had  before  that  managed 
the  ferry  and  tavern  at  Black  Eock.  About  1817  he 
made  an  exchange  of  property  with  Stephen  Franklin, 
taking  his  tavern-stand  in  the  village  of  Williamsville 
and  occupying  and  managing  it  for  some  time.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  a  farm  near  by,  which  he  cultivated 
till  he  died,  January  26,  1830,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  Mr. 
Franklin  was  a  very  worthy  Christian  man,  and  kept  the 
tavern  for  some  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Lyman, 
who  kept  it  for  about  a  year.  Then  came  Charles  Averill 
for  a  season  or  so,  giving  place  to  a  Mr.  Walbridge,  an 
excellent  man,  who  in  a  year  was  followed  by  Beach  & 
Higgins.  Mr.  Beach  was  quite  an  expert  with  the  rifle, 
when  rifles  were  not  abundant.  He  also  kept  a  blood- 
hound. David  Hennion  succeeded  Beach  &  Higgins  about 
1822.  He  was  from  New  York  City,  a  descendent  of  some 
of  its  Dutch  settlers.  Mr.  Hennion  was  quite  an  enter- 
prising man  for  those  early  times.  Besides  keeping  the 
Cold  Spring  tavern,  he  carried  on  blacksmithing,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  the  fall  and  early  winter 
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he  collected  a  wagon-load  of  dressed  poultry  and  took  it 
to  New  York  City.  He  also  had  in  his  employ  a  man 
who  was  quite  expert  in  catching  wild  pigeons  in  a  net. 
These  he  carried  to  New  York  and  sold.  Mr.  Hennion 
also  procured  two  large  full-grown  elks  to  take  to  New 
York  as  a  "speculation."  He  kept  the  tavern  from  about 
1822  to  1826,  when  Rudolph  Barr,  Washington  Eussell 
and  a  Mr.  Lapp  moved  in,  with  their  families.  They  came 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kussell  being  Mr.  Barr's  son-in- 
law.  He  kept  the  tavern.  The  other  two  erected  a  brew- 
ery quite  near  the  spring  (Jacob  Scott  being  the  car- 
penter). As  soon  as  the  building  was  ready  they  began 
to  make  what  they  called  "strong"  beer, — the  name 
"lager"  was  not  then  used  here, — the  first  strong  beer 
made  in  Buffalo.  This  was  better  and  more  pure  than 
the  beer  now  made  here,  and  was  not  stupefying  as  most 
of  this  is.  I  do  not  think  Barr  and  Lapp  drugged  or 
salted  their  beer. 

Mr.  Russell  kept  the  Cold  Spring  tavern  about  a  year; 
when  he  gave  it  over  to  Mr.  Barr.  At  about  the  same 
time  Mr.  Lapp  dissolved  partnership  with  Mr.  Barr,  who 
continued  the  tavern  and  brewing  business  till  1834,  when 
Mr.  Crisp  came  into  the  tavern.  But  he  kept  it  only  a 
short  time  when  he  became  sick  and  died. 

Mr.  Barr  had  built  a  dwelling-house  near  the  tavern- 
stand,  and  moved  into  it  with  his  family,  residing  there 
until  his  death,  December  20,  1836. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Crisp,  the  tavern  was  continued 
by  George  Mosier.  He  also  sickened  and  died  in  a  short 
time,  when  Ebenezer  Hopkins  came  in  for  a  while,  and 
after  him  Joseph  Shaw,  who  was  succeeded  by  Wolcott 
Vedder,  and  he  by  the  two  brothers,  Augustus  and 
Charles  Barr.  This  was  in  1839.  Their  father,  Rudolph 
Barr,  soon  after  he  came  here  bought  of  William  T.  Miller 
the  farm-lots  36  and  37,  which  contained  the  Cold  Spring 
tavern.  These  two  brothers  kept  the  tavern,  together, 
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until  1844,  when  Augustus  withdrew  and  Charles  con- 
tinued until  1849. 

Who  that  has  ever  traveled  the  old  Batavia  Koad  since 
the  year  1808,  has  not  a  recollection  of  "The  Cold  Spring 
Tavern"?  In  the  War  of  1812-15,  this  was  quite  a  cen- 
tral point  on  this  frontier,  and  many  of  the  officers  of 
our  army  made  it  their  stopping  place. 

A  duel  with  pistols,  between  two  of  our  army  officers, 
was  fought  there  during  that  time.  Its  scene  was  the 
foot  of  the  Cold  Spring  farm-lot  (No.  36),  at  the  little 
"run"  near  the  corner  of  Ferry  and  Jefferson  streets. 
The  officers'  names,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  do  not  recollect. 
I  remember,  however,  that  one  of  them  was  a  surgeon. 
The  surgeon,  an  expert  duelist  and  a  bully,  saw  fit  to 
challenge  the  other,  though  he  was  an  inexperienced  offi- 
cer,— inexperienced*,  at  least,  in  the  use  of  pistols, — for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  intention  of  getting  him  out  of 
the  way.  The  challenge  was  of  course  accepted,  as  in 
those  warring  times  no  honorable  man  when  challenged 
would  refuse  to  fight  a  duel.  The  challenged  man  ex- 
pected to  be  killed,  and  so  he  chose  as  positions  that  the 
two  should  stand  side  by  side,  each  to  take  hold  of  the 
same  handkerchief  with  the  left  hand  and  hold  his  pistol 
in  his  right  hand,  and  both  were  to  fire  on  the  command, 
"Keady,  fire!"  The  experienced  duelist,  presenting  the 
narrowest  part  of  himself  to  his  antagonist,  received  his 
ball  in  his  right  side  and  fell  and  died  immediately.  The 
other,  not  thinking  of  the  policy  of  exposing  the  smallest 
possible  front  to  his  enemy,  stood  squarely  facing  him. 
He  received  the  ball  in  front,  and  it  passed  through  his 
breast,  not  touching  any  vital  part.  He  survived,  and 
lived  many  years  afterwards. 

Before  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished,  in  1825,  this  Cold 
Spring  tavern  was  the  stopping-place  of  the  big  five-,  six- 
and  seven-horse  wagons,  with  tires  six  inches  wide,  which 
were  used  to  transport  goods  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, — 
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the  price  of  transportation  being  f6.00  per  hundred 
pounds. 

This  was  a  place  also  where  town-meetings  and  elec- 
tions were  held.  Here,  too,  the  young  men  and  boys  met 
to  play  old-fashioned  "base  ball,"  and  have  "shooting- 
matches,"  turkeys,  geese  and  chickens  being  the  game, 
20  rods  the  distance,  and  the  expense  sixpence  a  shot. 
The  distance  after  a  few  years  was  increased  to  35  and 
40  rods,  as  some  became  quite  expert  with  the  rifle.  The 
Cold  Spring  was  a  central  point  for  these  and  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  balls,  singing-schools,  etc.,  for  those  from 
Buffalo  Village,  Black  Kock  and  Buffalo  Plains. 

Here,  too,  as  is  elsewhere  in  these  papers  related,  re- 
ligious services  were  often  held,  while  Mr.  Franklin  occu- 
pied the  place. 

POPULATION  OF  BUFFALO,  1789-1884. 

The  idea  that  Buffalo  did  not  seem  likely  "to  become 
much  of  a  place,"  suggests  the  insertion  here  of  an  exhibit 
of  its  increase  in  population  in  less  than  a  century,  from 
a  single  person  to  250,000. 

In  1791,  or  probably  as  early  as  1789,  and  for  some 
years  thereafter,  one  white  man,  Cornelius  Winne,  lived 
where  afterwards  "Lake  Erie"  settlement  on  Buffalo 
creek  (which  later  became  Buffalo),  was  established.10 

In  1794,  only  three  white  persons  were  known  as  living 
on  the  present  site  of  Buffalo. 

In  1795,  there  were  four  or  five  houses,  and  perhaps  20 
or  25  people  here. 

In  1805,  the  year  in  which  my  father  came  to  Buffalo, 
it  was  composed,  as  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  of  "about 


10  In  1784  Ezekiel  Lane  built  a  house  on  or  near  present  Exchange  street, 
east  of  Washington.  When  he  died,  Apr.  6,  1848,  the  local  press  spoke  of  him 
as  the  first  white  resident  of  Buffalo.  Martin  Middaugh,  who  lived  with  him, 
was  his  father-in-law.  Both  Lane  and  Middaugh  appear  to  have  preceded 
Cornelius  Winne  as  residents  of  what  is  now  Buffalo.  The  Frenchman  Chabert 
de  Joncaire,  had  brief  residence  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  I7s8-'s9- 
See,  on  Ezekiel  Lane,  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  no. 
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a  dozen  white  families,"  and  was  named  "New  Amster- 
dam," and  "Buffalo  Creek." 

In  1809,  43  families  constituted  Buffalo,  or  "Buffalo 
Creek"  as  it  was  then  also  called. 

In  1810,  the  village  contained  "30  to  40  houses,"  and  the 
population  may  be  estimated  at  from  150  to  200. 

In  1811,  the  population  was  computed  at  500  by  a 
traveler;  probably  too  large  an  estimate. 

In  April,  1813,  when  the  village  was  incorporated,  it 
contianed  about  100  houses,  and  perhaps  400  or  500 
people. 

In  1820,  the  whole  Town  of  Buffalo  contained  2,095 
inhabitants. 

In  1821,  the  County  of  Niagara,  comprising  then  the 
present  Niagara  and  Erie  counties,  contained  23,313  in- 
habitants. 

In  1825,  the  Village  of  Buffalo  contained  2,412  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  Village  of  Black  Rock  1,031 ;  both  together, 
on  territory  now  all  within  the  city,  3,443. 

In  1828,  when  the  first  Directory  was  published,  there 
were  about  3,000  inhabitants  in  Buffalo  Village. 

In  1830,  there  were  8,680  inhabitants  here. 

In  1832,  when  the  village  became  a  city,  by  incorpora- 
tion, the  population  numbered,  according  to  the  City 
Directory,  10,119. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  has,  since  1832,  increased 
as  follows:  There  were  in  1835,  15,661;  in  1840,  18,213; 
in  1845,  29,773;  in  1850,  42,261;  in  1855,  74,414  (the  city 
being  that  year  extended  in  territory  from  North  street, 
etc.,  outward)  ;  in  1860,  81,129;  in  1865,  94,502;  in  1870, 
117,714;  in  1875,  140,000;  in  1880,  154,134." 


11   Continuing  from  where  Mr.   Hodge   left   off:     1890,    255,664;    1900,    352, 
387;    1910,  423,715;   1920,   506,775. 
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BUFFALO  VILLAGE  FAMILIES  IN  1806. 

The  following  descriptive  list  was  furnished  to  me, 
from  memory,  in  1856,  by  my  uncle,  Lorin  Hodge,  late  of 
Jefferson,  Ohio,  who  came  to  Buffalo  in  1806.  This  list 
comprises  certainly  the  heads  of  most  of  the  families  at 
that  time  forming  the  population  of  Buffalo  Village. 

1. — Zenas  Barker  was  an  inn-keeper.  He  occupied  a 
double  log  house  located  about  six  rods  west  of  Main 
street,  on  the  bluff  (now  the  Terrace)  facing  south. 

2. — John  Crow,  an  inn-keeper,  occupied  a  log  house 
on  the  south  side  of  Crow  (now  Exchange)  street,  so 
named  after  him,  and  between  Main  and  Washington 
streets,  near  Washington.  The  latter  street  extended 
then  only  as  far  south  as  Crow. 

3. — Erastus  Granger  had  his  office  in  one  end  of  Crow's 
log  tavern,  he  being  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Buffalo. 

4. — Joshua  Gillet  was  a  merchant,  and  had  his  store 
east  of  Barker's  tavern  on  the  corner  of  Main  street  and 
the  (Terrace)  bluff. 

5. — Vincent  Grant,  a  merchant,  was  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Main  street,  near  Seneca. 

6. — Louis  Stephen  LeCouteulx  kept  a  drug-store  oppo- 
site John  Crow's  tavern,  on  the  north  side  of  Crow  street. 
He  was  at  that  time  Town  Clerk.  There  are  numbers 
yet  living12  who  remember  this  polite  Frenchman.  He 
was  a  true  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
highly  educated,  but  a  refugee  from  France,  obliged  to 
leave  his  country  or  lose  his  head.  He  was  indeed  "of 
the  old  school."  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
wear  large  silver  shoe-  and  knee-buckles  with  long  stock- 
ings and  short  breeches, — his  queue,  wound  tastefully 
and  neatly  with  a  ribbon,  displaying  itself  from  under 
his  hat,  pendent  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

7,  8. — Maybee  and  Johnson  were  merchants.  Their 
store  adjoined  that  of  M.  LeCouteulx  on  the  east.  They 

12  In  1885. 
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dealt  in  Indian  goods.  Mr.  Johnson  had  an  Indian  wife, 
and  was  of  Tory  memory. 

9. — Capt.  Samuel  Pratt  was  a  merchant.  His  store 
was  west  of,  and  next  to,  Crow's  tavern,  and  his  dwelling 
adjoined  it,  still  farther  west,  standing  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Crow  streets,  where  the  Mansion  House  now 
is. 

10. — William  Hull,  a  silversmith,  had  his  store  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  street,  between  Crow  and  Seneca. 

11.= — David  Keese,  a  blacksmith  for  the  Indians,  had  his 
dwelling  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Washington  and  Sen- 
eca streets,  and  his  shop  opposite,  on  the  northeast  corn- 
er, now  [1885]  occupied  by  the  United  States  Custom 
House  and  Postoffice  building. 

12. — William  Bobbins  had  a  blacksmith-shop  near 
Vincent  Grant's  store,  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street. 
His  dwelling  house  was  built  of  hewn  logs,  and  stood  in 
the  rear,  that  is,  west  of  his  shop. 

13. — Doctor  Cyrenius  Chapin  lived  on  Main  street,  near 
the  "Square,"  and  "in  the  bushes"  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  lot  where  the  Chapin  block13  and  Weed  block  now 
stand,  on  Swan  street,  north  side,  between  Main  and 
Pearl. 

14,  15. — Michael  Middaugh  and  his  son-in-law,  Ezekiel 
Lane,  lived  on  Main  street,  near  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  on 
the  south  end  of  Samuel  Pratt's  lot. 

1G. — Black  Joe  lived  in  a  small  log  shanty,  situated 
"on  the  flat"  near  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  street,  near  Middaugh's.  The  shanty  was  cov- 
ered with  bark.  Joe  kept  a  low-class  groggery.  He  had 
a  white  woman  for  a  wife  (Mr.  Eetchum  says  in  his  his- 
tory of  Buffalo,  an  Indian  woman).  He  left  the  place 
in  1807,  for  Maiden,  Canada  (Mr.  Ketchum  says  he 
•"moved  to  Cattaraugus  Creek"). 

17. — A  Mr.  Mann  was  at  this  time  living  here,  whose 


13   Now   the   Liberty    Building.      The   Weed   block    has   been    replaced    by   the 
Fidelity   Trust   Co.'s   building. 
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exact  location  is  not  remembered.    He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Lane,  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Middaugh. 

18. — John  Despar  [Despard],  a  Frenchman,  was  a 
baker.  His  house  and  bake-shop  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Washington  street,  between  Crow  and  Seneca.  He 
supplied  most  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  bread  and 
cakes.  In  1815  or  thereabouts,  he  bought  a  farm-lot  on 
the  south  side  of  the  "Cayuga  Koad,"  now  Best  street, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Jefferson  street.  Genesee  street, 
when  laid  out  at  a  later  date,  crossed  this  farm  near  the 
south  end.  This  place  he  made  his  home,  having  become 
dissipated  and  quit  his  business.  He  afterwards  sold 
the  farm  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  who  was  the  first  person 
to  supply  the  residents  of  the  village  with  milk  as  a  reg- 
ular dairyman.  His  bargain  was  that  Smith  should  pay 
him  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  as  long  as  he  and  his 
wife  lived,  he  giving  for  this  consideration  a  deed  of 
the  farm.  Despar  and  his  wife  both  died  within  two 
years  after  this  sale  to  Smith. 

BUFFALO  IN  1809. 

The  following,  from  an  article  contributed  by  me  to 
the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  December  30,  1872, 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  what  Buffalo  was  at  this 
time.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Granger 
to  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

BUFFALO,  Oct.  20,  1809. 
HON.  A.  GALLATIN: 

glr- — During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  noticed  the  pass- 
ing of  a  resolution  for  instructing  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Manufactures  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  removing 
the  Custom-houses  in  the  districts  of  Niagara  and  Buffalo  Creek 
from  Fort  Niagara  to  Lewistown,  and  from  Buffalo  to  Black 
Rock.  I  have  since  understood  that  Col.  Peter  B.  Porter,  mem- 
ber from  this  State,  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution.  That 
there  may  be  reasons  for  removing  the  Custom-house  in  the 
former  place  I  do  not  deny,  but  to  remove  the  latter  at  this 
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time,  I  think  would  be  highly  improper.  Believing  that  I  am 
correct  in  opinion,  and  believing  also  that  to  remain  silent  on 
the  subject  would  be  a  neglect  of  duty  which  I  owe  to  you,  the 
head  of  the  Revenue  Department,  I  hasten  to  communicate  a 
brief  statement  of  facts  for  your  consideration. 

The  Village  of  Buffalo,  where  the  Custom-house  is  now  kept, 
is  situate  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  and  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Erie.  It  is  a  good  harbor  for  boats.  Vessels  often  lie 
off  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  receive  loading.  The  place  is 
fast  increasing  in  population  and  business;  it  already  contains 
forty-three  families,  besides  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  who 
are  settled  here  in  professional  and  mercantile  pursuits. 

It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  County  of  Niagara,  and  has  a 
handsome  Court-house  and  Jail  nearly  completed.  Most  of  the 
importations  heretofore  from  Canada  have  been  made  by  the 
citizens  of  this  place.  Its  situation  for  obtaining  information 
of  what  is  passing  in  the  district  is  superior  to  any  other  place. 

Black  Rock  is  opposite  the  rapids  in  Niagara  River,  and  is 
only  two  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  center  of  the  Village  of 
Buffalo,  as  the  road  now  goes. 

That  this  expression,  "as  the  road  now  goes/'  may  be 
fully  understood,  I  observe  that  at  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  traveled  road  from  Buffalo  to  Black  Rock  was  on 
the  beach  from  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek  down  the  riv- 
er. The  probability  is  that  the  road,  now  called  Niagara 
street,  had  but  lately  been  cut  out,  and  though  open,  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  much  used.  Mr.  Granger,  wish- 
ing to  make  a  statement  as  favorable  for  Buffalo  as  facts 
would  allow,  seemed  to  anticipate  Niagara  street's  be- 
coming the  road,  for  travel,  between  the  two  places.  The 
letter  continues: 

The  land  for  a  considerable  distance  below  and  above  Black 
Rock,  is  owned  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  no  law  is  yet 
passed  for  the  selling  of  it.  A  Mr.  Miller  has  built  a  temporary 
house  at  the  Rock,  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  a  ferry- 
house  and  tavern  are  kept. 

Messrs.  Porter,  Barton  &  Co.,  have  built  a  store  on  the  Rock; 
one  other  white  family  and  two  black  families  compose  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place.  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the 
Rock  there  are  two  other  families  living  on  land  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Porter  &  Co. 
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The  vessels  employed  in  the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  when  in 
port,  lie  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  in  the  Niagara  river,  and  a 
little  below  a  reef  of  rocks  called  Bird  Island.  At  this  place 
they  receive  and  discharge  their  loading  by  boats.  The  distance 
of  this  place  from  Black  Rock  is  one  mile,  and  from  Buffalo  one 
and  three-fourths  miles;  making  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
former  only  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

The  land  opposite  Bird  Island  is  owned  by  the  State.  There 
is  some  business  done  on  the  lake  in  open  boats.  These  uni- 
formly use  the  harbor  of  Buffalo  Creek. 

I  cannot  say  but  in  time  it  will  be  expedient  to  remove  the 
Custom-house  from  Buffalo,  but  at  present  I  do  not  conceive 
there  is  any  necessity  for,  or  propriety  in,  the  measure. 

I  have  no  private  motives,  or  personal  interest  in  opposing 
the  measure,  for  should  I  be  continued  as  the  Collector,  I  could 
as  well  do  the  business  at  Black  Rock  as  at  Buffalo,  provided  I 
could  buy  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  an  office,  and  not 
become  a  squatter  on  others'  land. 

I  will  only  observe  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  founded 
on  facts,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  it  by  unquestionable  testi- 
mony if  necessary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

EBASTUS  GRANGER. 

It  is  evident  from  this  letter,  that  Judge  Granger  had 
no  desire  to  remove  the  office  of  Collector  of  Customs  to 
Black  Rock,  and  he  undoubtedly  gave  the  full  and  cor- 
rect quota  of  the  population  of  Buffalo  at  that  time, 
namely,  forty-three  families,  besides  the  single  men  re- 
ferred to.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  was  not  only  Col- 
lector, but  also  Postmaster  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  offices  he  held  from  1803,  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Buffalo,  until  1818.  The  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Affairs  he  moved  from  Canandaigua  to  this 
place.  He  was  the  first  Postmaster,  and  in  1803  estab- 
lished the  first  Post-office  here,  under  Government. 

On  the  organization  of  the  original  Niagara  County, 
in  1808,  of  which  Buffalo  was  the  county  seat,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  for  the  county. 

This  letter  is  authentic,  and  from  one  who  had  means 
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of  knowing  the  facts  as  to  the  village  of  Buffalo  at  that 
time,  equal  to  if  not  better  than  any  other  person. 
The  statement  made  by  him  would  not  be  questioned  by 
any  of  the  first  settlers  here. 

COLD  SPRING  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  2. 

I  here  give  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  Cold  Spring  School  District,  Number 
Two  (afterwards  Number  Three,  and  now  Number  Six- 
teen), as  I  can  recall  them  from  the  time  of  my  earliest 
remembrance, — say  from  about  1810-1811.  I  commence 
my  list  at  what  was  so  long  known  as  "Walden  hill"  (on 
Main  street,  a  short  distance  south  of  North  street),  and 
proceed  northward  along  Main  street. 

On  this  hill,  east  f>f  Main  street,  the  old  Goodrich  Man- 
sion14 is  still  standing;  and  west  of  Main  street,  on  land 
in  early  days  owned  by  the  late  Judge  Ebenezer  Walden, 
are,  among  others,  the  residences  for  years  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  late  Com.  Stephen  Champlin15  and  the 
late  Rev.  G.  W.  Heacock,  D.  D.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
now  write,  there  was  on  this  hill,  east  of  Main  street, 
only  a  small  log  house,  occupied  by  a  colored  woman 
named  Chloe.  There  was  no  house  on  the  west  side. 

At  the  present  North  street,  the  "outer"  village  lots 
terminated  and  "farm"  lots  commenced.  The  first  lot 
on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  above  North,  was  farm-lot 
No.  30,  and  the  lots  from  this  to  No.  52  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street.  This  lot,  No.  30,  contained  a  double 
log  house,  occupied  by  Nathan  W.  Seaver.  The  opposite 
lot,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  was  No.  53,  on  which 
was  a  small  log  house  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Raymond.  This 
house  was  subsequently  the  dwelling  of  Major  Noble,  and 
then  of  Sacket  Dodge.  The  lots  numbering  from  this 

14  Begun  by  Joseph    Ellicott,    1823,    for   a   niece.      The   reader   will    bear    in 
mind  that  Mr.  Hodge  wrote  about  1885. 

15  The  Champlin  house  is  still  standing,  west  side  of  Main,  nearly  opposite 
High   street. 
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upward  were  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street.  On  lot  54 
was  a  log  house  occupied  by  another  Mr.  Raymond,  a 
brother  of  the  one  just  mentioned.  This  lot  was  after- 
wards owned  and  occupied  by  Alvan  L.  Dodge,  for  many 
years.  Lots  31,  32,  55,  56,  had  no  houses  upon  them,  ex- 
cept that  in  1811  Major  Ward  Cotton  built  a  log  house 
on  lot  55,  and  occupied  it.  On  lot  33  was  a  small  log 
house,  occupied  by  Major  Nathan  Toles.  On  lot  34  was 
a  small  log  house  occupied  by  George  Burger.  On  lot 
57  was  a  small  log  house  occupied  by  Michael  Hunt.  This 
lot  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Hodge's  Brick  Tavern.  On 
lot  35  was  a  double  log  house  occupied  by  Thomas  Forth. 
This  was  afterwards  bought  by  William  Hodge,  Sen. 
On  lot  58  was  a  small  log  house  occupied  by  Christ  John 
Staley,  standing  back  on  the  side  hill,  near  a  spring.  This 
house  was  on  the  old  traveled  road,  running  about  where 
Delaware  street  now  is.  On  lot  59  was  a  double  log 
house,  the  logs  being  hewed  on  two  sides.  This  was  occu- 
pied by  William  DeShay,  and  subsequently  by  Samuel 
McConnell.  It  is  now  the  location  of  Spring  Abbey.16 
On  this  same  lot  was  a  small  log  house  occupied  by  David 
Eeese.  On  lots  36  and  37,  the  "Cold  Spring  property," 
was  a  small  log  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Kettle.  On  lot  38 
was  a  small  log  house  standing  back  a  few  rods  eastward 
of  the  Cold  Spring;  I  do  not  remember  who  occupied 
this.  On  Main  street  was  a  log  house  occupied  by  Elijah 
Leech.  On  lot  60  was  a  small  framed  house  occupied  by 
Lyman  Persons.  On  lot  61,  near  the  Jubilee  Spring  which 
was  on  lot  62,  was  a  log  house  occupied  by  John  Mains 
and  afterwards  by  George  Wormwood.  On  lot  62  was  a 
small  framed  house,  occupied  by  Shadrach  Remington, — 
father  of  the  Reverends  David  and  James  Remington, 
and  grandfather  of  Cyrus  K.  Remington  of  Buffalo.  An 
old  log  house  stood  on  the  back  part  of  this  lot.  On  lot 
63  was  a  small  log  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Wintermute. 

16  Now  known  as  Home  for  the  Friendless,   1500  Main  street. 
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On  lot  64  was  a  small  log  house  standing  down  the  creek 
at  the  stone  quarry,  which  was  occupied  by  Ebenezer  Av- 
erill.  He  was  quite  an  aged  man.  His  son  Zerah  was  the 
manager  of  the  quarrying  business,  and  was  the  Deputy 
Collector.  On  lot  39  was  a  small  log  house  about  where 
Puffer  street  now  comes  into  Main.  I  do  not  remember 
who  was  the  occupant  of  this.  I  recollect  going  to 
school  in  that  house.  Lot  No.  40  was  not  occupied  by  any 
house.  On  lot  41  was  a  log  house  occupied  by  Capt.  Jos- 
eph Wells.  On  lot  42  there  was  no  house.  On  lot  43,  the 
"Brisbane  lot,"  was  a  double  log  house  occupied  by  Zeb- 
ulon  Ketchum.  On  lot  65  was  a  log  house,  near  the  saw- 
mill (this  having  been  occupied  a  few  months  in  1805  by 
William  Hodge),  and  a  log  house  upon  the  hill,  occupied 
by  a  Mr.  Perry,  and  subsequently  by  Erastus  Granger. 

Next  to  the  creef ,  on  the  road,  was  a  double  log  house 
occupied  by  Asa  Chapman.  This  house  was  near  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge  on  the  west  side,  a  double  house, 
and  stood  forward,  half  in  the  road. 

Lot  66  was  not  occupied  by  any  house,  south  of  the 
"Chapin"  lot,  which  was  not  in  our  school-district. 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  WOLF-TRAP. 

Before  giving  some  papers  relating  to  the  war,  it  will 
be  in  place  here  to  insert  one  having  reference  to  some  of 
those  occupations  and  experiences  of  the  pioneers  which 
continued  even  in  the  war-time,  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  ordinary  life. 

My  mother's  father,  Daniel  Abbott,  came  to  Buffalo 
village,  from  Exeter,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring 
of  1810,  and  resided  here  about  two  years.  In  June,  1812, 
the  month  in  which  the  "Last  War"  began,  he  took  up  a 
farm  in  the  town  of  Hamburg  in  this  county,  on  the  lake 
shore,  which  was  for  many  years  afterwards  known  as 
"Abbott's,"  and  there  took  up  his  residence. 

For  many  years  after  the  Holland  Land  Purchase  be- 
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gan  to  be  settled,  the  forests  in  this  region  continued  so 
to  abound  with  game,  as  to  offer  great  inducements  to 
those  who  for  sport  or  profit  were  inclined  to  kill  or  cap- 
ture wild  animals.  These  were  the  beaver,  otter,  mink, 
red  and  cross-gray  fox,  bear,  wolf,  deer,  and  some  of 
minor  importance.  Some  were  taken  for  their  skins 
alone,  others  for  their  flesh ; — the  bear  and  deer  for  both. 

But  wolves  were  especially  quite  plentiful,  and  were 
greatly  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  their  many  depreda- 
tions on  the  sheep-folds  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
ewes — below  referred  to),  and  the  destruction  caused  by 
them  among  pigs  and  calves.  Even  the  settlers  them- 
selves were  not  secure  from  their  attacks.  Thus,  Mr. 
Johnson  Clough  of  the  town  of  Hamburg  in  this  county, 
was  once  chased  by  wolves,  and  compelled  to  take  to  the 
lake  by  wading  into  it,  to  save  his  life.  Sheep  were 
yarded  and  penned  every  night  for  safety,  and  even  then 
would  often  be  attacked  and  killed.  The  depredations 
were  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  were  so  widespread 
in  the  sparse  settlements,  that  very  soon  the  towns,  the 
counties  and  the  state  respectively  offered  bounties  for 
the  scalps  of  wolves  captured  within  their  boundaries. 

The  farm  which  Mr.  Abbott  had  made  his  home,  was 
then  in  its  primitive  state,  covered  with  a  heavy  forest, 
without  a  house  or  any  cleared  land.  He  was  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  but  divided  his  time,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, between  farming,  hunting,  catching  pigeons  in 
a  large  twine  net  made  by  himself,  trapping  wolves  and 
foxes,  and  sometimes  hunting  the  latter  with  hounds, 
and  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  also  putting  up  house  and 
barn  frames.  In  those  times  the  settlers  were  poor,  and 
they  could  pay  but  a  small  amount,  if  anything,  as  pur- 
chase-money, when  they  first  took  possession  of  their 
farms,  although  the  cost-price  was  but  a  few  dollars  per 
acre.  Money  was  of  course  very  scarce;  barter  and 
exchange  being  the  principal  mode  of  supplying  family 
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necessaries.  A  man  having  a  hundred  dollars  in  money 
was  considered  as  being  in  extremely  good  circumstances, 
and  so  the  price  paid  by  the  furriers  for  fox-pelts,  and 
the  bounties  offered  for  wolf-scalps,  were  quite  desirable, 
and  eagerly  sought  after.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  course,  had  this 
prevailing  desire,  and  being  very  fond  of  hunting  and 
trapping,  he  had  in  this  an  additional  incentive  to  pur- 
sue these  occupations.  So,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Hamburg,  he  procured  a  large  steel  wolf-trap.  In  all 
probability,  however,  the  direct  and  immediate  reason 
for  this  purchase  was,  the  loss  of  ten  fine  ewes  out  of  a 
flock  of  twelve.  He  had  bought  this  flock  from  a  farmer 
living  a  few  miles  distant,  and  after  driving  them  home, 
had  shut  them  up  for  the  night  in  a  strong  pen  adjoining 
the  side  of  his  log  house.  Upon  visiting  the  pen  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  dismayed  to  discover  that  a  wolf 
had  paid  him  a  visit  during  the  night,  and  that  of  his 
twelve  ewes  only  two  had  been  left  alive.  And  yet  so  si- 
lently had  his  wolfship  conducted  the  affair,  that  no 
noise  had  disturbed  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

So  Mr.  Abbott  purchased  a  trap  from  one  Jonathan 
Ames,  of  the  town  of  Evans,  in  this  county,  of  whom  I 
will  presently  say  something  more.  This  trap  was  a  very 
formidable,  ugly-looking  object.  It  had  long  spike-teeth 
inserted  in  each  jaw,  which  interlocked  with  each  other 
when  it  was  sprung,  and  had  a  closing-spring  so  stiff  and 
strong,  that  the  power  of  a  hand-spike  was  required  to 
set  it. 

Mr.  Abbott  kept  this  trap  set  most  of  the  time,  for 
foxes,  when  their  fur  was  prime  and  good,  and  for  wolves 
when  there  was  any  prospect  of  catching  them.  The 
people  of  today  can  hardly  imagine  the  delight  experi- 
enced by  a  family  just  settling  on  a  new  farm  in  the 
wilderness,  at  the  capture  of  a  wolf.  The  main  object 
with  them  was,  of  course,  first,  to  produce  from  the  farm 
enough  for  family  subsistence,  and  second,  to  get  the 
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farm  paid  for;  and  so,  the  bounty  being  thirty  dollars 
for  the  scalp  of  each  wolf  killed  in  the  state,  such  an 
event  was  a  matter  of  no  small  benefit  to  the  fortunate 
slayer  of  even  one  of  the  depredators.  Even  the  capture 
of  a  fox  was  hailed  with  great  joy,  for  every  such  creature 
taken  had  its  direct  value.  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  course  of 
years  succeeded  in  capturing  many  foxes,  both  of  the 
cross-gray  and  the  red  varieties;  and  for  the  pelts  of 
the  former  sort  he  received  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
dollars  apiece,  for  those  of  the  latter  one  dollar,  from 
the  hatters  and  furriers  in  the  village.  How  great  must 
have  been  the  anxiety  of  the  trapper  for  success,  especial- 
ly in  catching  the  wolves,  the  great  enemies  of  his  flocks, 
when,  knowing  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  his  do- 
main, his  fear  of  them  was  intensified  by  actual  raids  re- 
peatedly made  upon  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  premises. 
Let  us  follow,  as  we  may,  his  modus  opercmdi,  in  pro- 
ceeding against  these  enemies.  I  will  picture  a  real  ex- 
perience,— that  of  Mr.  Abbott. 

He  took  the  carcass  of  one  of  the  victims  of  their  on- 
sets for  a  bait,  which,  having  been  "snaked,"  that  is 
dragged,  out  into  the  woods  to  a  proper  distance,  was 
staked  down  and  made  fast  by  the  side  of  a  log.  The 
trap  was  then  set,  placed  near  the  carcass,  and  slightly 
covered  with  dry  leaves.  Then  it  was  left  to  be  "raided" 
upon  by  the  "varmints." 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  trapper  went  out  to  ex- 
amine the  trap.  Nothing  had  touched  the  bait,  and  the 
trap  was  all  right.  The  morning  following,  he  went  again 
to  the  trap  (it  was,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  house)  the  snow  being  then  quite  deep;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  place  where  the  trap  was,  he  found  it  still 
set,  having  evidently  met  with  no  change  or  disturbance. 
These  journeys  he  repeated  for  several  days  in  succession, 
until,  one  morning  when  he  arrived  near  the  trap,  he 
found  it  sprung, — but,  to  his  great  disappointment  and 
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chagrin,  the  thing  had  been  done  by  the  ever  active,  in- 
termeddling bluejay,  which  had  been  attracted  to  the 
carcass,  and,  hopping  about,  had  been  caught  in  the  big 
trap.  He  had  however  paid  dearly  for  his  folly,  since 
the  wolves  had  been  there,  too,  and  had  eaten  him  off 
from  the  iron  jaws  that  held  him  and  finished  their  meal 
by  a  dessert  from  the  carcass  of  the  sheep.  But  the 
trapper  pocketed  his  disappointment,  re-set  the  trap,  and 
with  reviving  hope,  anticipated  better  success  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  next  morning,  as  usual,  he  visited  the  trap. 
Not  yet  had  it  been  disturbed ;  wolves,  like  Indians,  how- 
ever, require  but  one  hearty  meal  within  a  day  or  two,  so 
there  was  still  hope.  He  went  again,  next  morning,  step- 
ping in  the  same  path  or  track  in  which  he  had  already 
walked  so  many  times  on  the  same  errand;  and  nearing 
the  log,  yet  while  still  at  a  short  distance,  he  discovered, 
by  some  marks  in  the  snow,  that  wolves  had  been  there, 
and  going  a  few  steps  nearer,  he  saw  that — the  trap  was 
gone!  His  anxiety  was  at  its  height;  something  had 
been  caught,  and  with  quick  steps  he  hastily  followed  the 
trail  of  the  trap,  by  its  marks  with  those  of  the  attached 
chain,  clearly  visible  in  the  snow.  And  it  was  plain  to 
see  how  the  animal  caught  had  bounded  and  leaped  this 
way,  that  way,  snapping  and  biting  the  trap  which  had 
got  a  sure  hold  of  one  of  its  legs.  And  so,  after  scanning 
the  ground  ahead,  and  following  the  tracks  some  forty 
rods,  the  trapper  discovered  at  a  short  distance  from 
him,  a  wolf,  lying  crouched  down  in  the  snow,  as  if 
ashamed  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  fact,  that  a  wolf  when  caught 
in  a  trap,  becomes  completely  subdued  and  docile;  so 
much  so  that  after  a  cord  is  tied  around  its  neck,  it  can 
be  released  from  the  trap  and  led  away  without  resist- 
ance or  difficulty.  But  the  trapper  in  this  case  leveled  the 
old  musket  which  he  had  constantly  carried  with  him, 
and  fired  at  the  wolf,  which  made  one  powerful  spring, 
to  the  length  of  the  chain,  and  fell  in  death-struggles. 
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The  chain,  it  was  found,  had  become  fastened  in  a  bush, 
and  had  probably  held  the  wolf  there  for  some  hours. 

Then,  the  trapper  was  rewarded  for  all  his  pains. 
Thirty  dollars  were  his,  as  bounty-money,  part  from  the 
town,  part  from  the  county,  and  part  from  the  state. 
This  paid  him  well  for  the  time  he  had  spent  in  those 
three  or  four  weeks,  perseveringly  keeping  up  his  opera- 
tions against  the  wolves. 

Mr.  Abbott  set  the  trap  again,  put  it  in  position,  and, 
as  before,  day  after  day,  for  a  while  he  had  nothing  but 
disappointment.  No  wolves  came  to  disturb  bait  or  trap. 
Meantime,  however,  two  foxes  were  secured,  which  were 
some  recompense  for  his  trouble;  and  one  other  animal 
was  also  taken  which  is  a  great  nuisance  to  all  hunters 
and  trappers  as  well  as  to  a  good  many  other  people  here 
and  there, — namely,  a  polecat,  or  skunk.  Mr.  Abbott's 
patience  and  labor  did  not,  however,  ultimately  fail  of 
their  reward;  for,  after  eight  days'  time  the  wolves  came 
again,  and  within  the  succeeding  two  weeks  he  secured 
the  scalps  of  two  more  of  the  wily  chaps.  In  fact,  a 
fourth  wolf  was  caught,  but  the  trapper  received  no 
bounty  for  this,  as  the  law  required  him  to  produce  the 
scalp,  while  he  was  able  to  present  only  the  foot,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  leg  of  the  wolf, — for  the  trap  had  brok- 
en the  bones  of  his  leg,  and  his  wolfship  had  gnawed  off 
the  sinews  and  escaped.  There  were,  unfortunately,  thirty 
dollars  lost, — at  least,  not  gained,  which  was  practically 
the  same.  Yet  Mr.  Abbott  was  enabled  by  means  of  those 
bounties,  and  the  money  procured  for  the  pelts  of  the 
foxes  caught  in  this  trap,  to  make  a  large  payment  on 
his  farm. 

This  wolf-trap  was  quite  an  important  heir-loom  in 
the  Abbott  family.  It  was  kept  in  use  most  of  the  time, 
for  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  after  its  purchase. 
Then  it  was  suddenly  missed.  But  some  years  later,  af- 
ter the  death  of  my  grandfather,  a  son  of  his,  in  a  journey 
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as  a  buyer  of  furs  in  Ohio,  by  a  mere  chance  came  across 
at  Sandusky  City  this  identical  old  wolf-trap,  and  he  of 
course  recovered  it  on  proving  ownership.  It  has  since 
passed  from  that  son's  possession  into  a  grandson's  whose 
residence  is  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  had  been  so  effi- 
cient in  catching  and  holding  valuable  game  in  early  days. 

Surely  this  instrument  having  been  a  pioneer  and  so 
long  a  resident  of  our  formerly  Niagara,  now  Erie 
County,  and  so  usefully  efficient  towards  paying  for  a 
good  farm  and  clearing  the  country  of  pests,  is  entitled 
to  some  notice  in  making  up  the  local  history  of  this 
region.  And  its  origin  and  something  concerning  its 
maker  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Ames,  the  maker,  was  quite  a  charac- 
ter, and  himself  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Western  New 
York.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  and  his  fame  as  a  steel-trap 
maker  was  quite  extensive.  All  the  traps  he  could  make 
found  ready  sale  among  the  dealers  in  furs  in  Buffalo 
Village  and  elsewhere,  and  they  were  in  fact  known  to 
the  trappers  from  Genesee  to  Mackinac. 

The  old  fur  and  hat  store  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Swan  streets,  carried  on  by  Stocking  &  Bull, 
Stocking  &  Dart,  and  subsequently  (removed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street)  by  William  Ketchum  &  Co.,  used  to 
have  "Antes'  Steel-Traps"  for  sale;  and  I  think  Stillman 
&  Co.  also  sold  them,  and  supplied  the  country  far  and 
near  with  these  useful  articles. 

Mr.  Ames  would  make  up  a  back-load  of  traps  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  suitable  for  catching  beavers,  otters,  foxes, 
minks,  and  muskrats  or  water-rats  (house-rats  were  not 
known  when  first  he  made  his  steel-traps,  here  in  West- 
ern New  York),  string  them  together,  and  loading  them 
across  his  shoulders  start  off  on  foot  for  Buffalo.  There 
he  disposed  of  them  to  customers,  laid  in  a  supply  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  a  good  quantity  of  that  to  him  indispens- 
able article,  namely,  tea ;  and,  when  ready,  shouldered  his 
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bundle  and  started  for  his  home.  This  was  two  or  three 
miles  west  of  Eighteen-mile  creek,  near  Sturgeon  Point, 
and  something  over  twenty  miles  from  Buffalo  Village. 
The  road  by  which  he  traveled,  and  all  who  at  that  time 
went  up  the  lake  shore,  are  described  in  another  of  these 
papers. 

In  one  of  these  return  journeys  he  had  laid  in  a  larger 
stock  than  usual,  and  the  road  was  extremely  bad.  He 
had  managed  to  carry  his  load,  by  resting  occasionally, 
until,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  home,  having  become  very 
tired,  he  sat  down  to  rest.  As  he  rose  to  go  on,  he  dis- 
covered some  travelers  coming  with  a  team.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  play  a  practical  joke  with  them  and 
get  relieved  from  carrying  his  heavy  load.  He  therefore 
feigned  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  party  with  the  team. 
They  discovered  him,-  of  course,  and  noticing  his  peculiar 
actions,  thought  best  to  take  him  and  his  burden  of  iron 
and  steel  into  custody,  suspecting  him  to  be  a  thief.  They 
therefore  arrested  him,  relieving  him  of  his  property  by 
putting  it  safely  into  the  wagon,  and  required  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  take  a  seat  with  them  there.  This  he  did, 
having,  as  if  overpowered  by  numbers,  submitted  to  the 
arrest.  On  arrival  at  his  home,  the  joke  came  out. 
Whether  the  case  was  argued  by  his  wife  and  family,  and 
he  acquitted,  or  whether  the  capturing  party  took  Mr. 
Ames  over  to  the  tavern  near  by,  and  there  discussed  the 
case  over  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  as  was  customary  in  those 
times,  the  records  fail  to  show,  and  tradition,  so  far  as  I" 
have  been  able  to  learn,  is  silent  about  it.  But  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Ames  was  not  required  to  give  bail  for  an  ap- 
pearance at  court,  and  he  was  the  gainer  by  an  easy  trip 
for  the  latter  part  of  that  one  of  his  toilsome  journeys. 

THE  BOYS'  PET  CANNON. 

[In  the  biography  of  William  Hodge,  Sr.,  which  introduces  these 
sketches,  William  Hodge,  Jr.,  wrote  of  "a  company  of  horsemen 
belonging  to  our  army,"  which  was  stationed  at  the  "Brick  Tav- 
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ern,"  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Utica  streets,  and  the  firing 
of  a  24-pounder,  at  daybreak,  as  a  signal  gun,  from  the  hill  then 
at  that  point.  In  this  connection  we  submit  the  following  sketch, 
found  among  the  papers  of  William  Hodge,  2d. — ED.] 

There  was  'stationed"  in  our  neighborhood  at  this  time 
[the  years  during  and  following  the  War  of  1812]  a  small 
band  of  individuals  forming  a  self-constituted  guard, 
who,  independent  of  any  military  control,  but  enjoying 
the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  willing  to  "lend  a  hand" 
in  the  controversy,  were  ever  ready  when  occasion  de- 
manded to  "take  the  field"  and  fight  "on  their  own 
hook,"  This  company  of  youngsters  had  made  their  ren- 
dezvous at  the  log  house  of  Alvan  L.  Dodge,  fronting  on 
Main  street,  on  farm-lot  54  (at  the  corner  of  our  Main 
and  Summer  streets).  In  their  possession  was  a  small 
cannon  or  "swivef,"  a  two-  or  three-pounder,  which  had 
been  captured  from  one  of  the  British  gun-boats,  and  as 
happens  very  often  in  war  time  with  property,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 

Wishing  to  be  in  unison  with  and  desirous  of  imitating 
the  regular  military  guard  at  the  "Tavern,"  they  fired 
this  swivel  at  the  same  time  in  the  morning  when  the 
artillery-men  discharged  the  big  cannon.  In  order  to 
do  this  with  greater  regularity  and  precision,  they 
watched  the  motion  or  swinging  of  the  lighted  match  in 
the  hands  of  the  artillery-men,  at  the  moment  of  firing 
their  salute. 

Soon  after  the  war  this  swivel  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  William  Hodge,  Sen.,  by  purchase,  at  a  pub- 
lic sale  of  the  effects  of  Nathan  Toles,  a  neighbor  resid- 
ing on  lot  No.  33  (commonly  called  the  Loomis  lot)  and 
who  died  in  1815,  the  year  in  which  the  war  ended.  Mr. 
Hodge  had  it  mounted  on  a  regular  cannon-carriage 
which  was  made  by  an  Englishman,  a  wheelwright  by 
trade.  He  was  a  deserter  from  the  British  army,  having 
with  a  friend,  James  Bromley,  left  the  British  camp  near 
Fort  Erie,  one  night,  "borrowed"  a  canoe  without  leave, 
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and  with  some  pieces  of  board  paddled  across  Niagara 
river. 

In  after  years,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  the  possession 
of  this  cannon  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Anni- 
versary of  our  National  Independence  was  a  great  desider- 
atum among  the  boys  of  the  village.  For,  of  course,  hav- 
ing been  used  to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  war,  nothing 
less  than  a  real  cannon  could  sufficiently  gratify  and  ex- 
press their  patriotism.  Not  only,  however,  on  Independ- 
ence day  was  this  weapon  in  demand,  but  also  on  all  cel- 
ebrations and  public  meetings  of  any  description,  at 
Major  Miller's,  Atkins'  or  William  Hodge's,  at  Williams- 
ville,  or  at  Hansom's  Grove  (Clarence).  No  such  occasion 
could  be  complete  without  that  cannon. 

But  alas!  one  Fourth-of-July  morning  about  the  year 
1820,  on  awaking  early  and  rushing  out  to  the  barn  to  get 
our  pet  cannon,  and  have  the  first  grand  roaring  "bang" 
for  the  day,  we  discovered,  to  our  intense  sorrow  and 
chagrin,  that  it  had  been  stolen  by  the  boys  from  the 
village.  They  had  come  out  during  the  night,  and  tear- 
ing some  boards  from  the  back  of  the  barn  where  it  was 
stored,  had  abstracted  our  plaything.  It  did  not  quiet 
our  feelings  much  to  hear  it,  as  we  did,  banging  away 
down  in  the  village.  We  started  in  haste  to  recover 
it,  but  there  was  no  street-car  or  even  sidewalk  in  those 
days, — the  middle  of  the  road  was  the  path  for  pedestri- 
ans,— but,  making  good  time  for  the  circumstances,  we 
put  in  an  appearance  before  long  at  the  old  Eagle  tavern, 
opposite  the  present  Clinton  street.  There  stood  our 
cannon,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  party  of  men  and 
boys  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  none  laying 
any  claim  to  our  property.  We  accordingly  took  possession 
at  once  and  ran  it  out  to  Mr.  Hodge's,  where  we  had 
grand  sport  with  it  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

If  there  are  any  of  those  village  boys  yet  living  in 
Buffalo  or  elsewhere  (they  must  now17  be  from  seventy  to 


17   Mr.  Hodge's  "now"  is  about  40  years  ago! 
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eighty  or  more  years  of  age),  and  if  they  read  these 
lines,  I  should  like  to  have  them  "report"  themselves  to 
me,  and  also  favor  the  public  with  any  facts  they  may 
remember  concerning  this  little  escapade.  They  surely 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  consequences  of  the  affair,  nor 
how  they  were  all  politely  invited  to  "walk  up  to  the 
captain's  office  (Squire  Clary's)  and  settle,"  nor  how 
cheerfully  they  complied  with  this  earnest  request.  What 
they  paid  was  certainly  a  reasonable  sum  for  disappoint- 
ing "us  boys"  on  that  memorable  day  and  getting  off 
with  no  further  "questions  asked." 

I  have  stated  that  the  pet  cannon  was  "stolen" — but 
in  those  days  we  did  not  usually  apply  the  words  "stolen" 
or  "steal"  to  cases  of  taking  without  leave — things  so 
taken  were  said  to  be  "hooked"  This  term  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  (it  was  at  any  rate  well  warranted 
by)  the  practice  of  the  soldiers  in  those  days,  who,  car- 
rying, by  custom,  walking-sticks  with  hooked  handles, 
would  reach  across  the  counter  of  a  store  they  might  be 
in,  when  the  proprietor's  back  was  toward  them,  and 
"hook"  articles  from  the  shelves  for  their  own  use.  This 
was  in  fact  a  quite  general  custom  with  them.  I  pre- 
sume there  is  at  least  one  gentleman  now  living  here 
who  will  remember  being  placed  with  his  brother  on  the 
store  counter  to  watch  the  goods  while  their  father  at- 
tended to  the  customers. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  must  also  chronicle  the  destruction 
of  this  pet  cannon  whose  story  I  have  been  telling.  Tt 
was  in  use  in  celebrating  the  "Glorious  Fourth,"  at  Ean- 
som's  Grove  (Clarence)  now  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  burst  in  firing;  and  thus  ingloriously — or  was 
it  gloriously? — came  to  its  end  the  plaything  that  had 
for  so  long  a  time  been  a  source  of  delightful  enjoyment 
to  the  boys  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BLACK  ROCK. 

In  this  paper  my  object  is,  chiefly,  to  point  out  and 
correct  some  errors  that  have  gone  into  history  concern- 
ing this  affair,  and  to  relate  a  few  incidents  connected 
with  it. 

In  the  summer  campaign  of  1813,  our  army  was  with- 
drawn from  Canada  by  our  commander,  General  McClure. 
He  then,  after  blowing  up  Fort  George,  opposite  Fort 
Niagara,  also  very  unwisely  and  needlessly  burned  New- 
ark, formerly  called  Butlersbury,  and  now  Niagara 
Village.18  This  proceeding  greatly  enraged  the  Canadi- 
ans, and  they  boldly  declared  that  they  would  be  re- 
venged by  the  burning  of  some  of  our  villages,  and  espec- 
ially that  Buffalo  should  be  destroyed  by  fire.  All  the 
residents  of  Buffalo  felt  sure  that  they  would  carry  out 
this  threatened  retaliation,  if  possible. 

In  consequence  of  this,  and  the  presence  of  English 
troops  across  the  river,  militia-men  were  raised  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  sent  on  to  Buffalo  for  our 
protection.  For  a  number  of  weeks,  and  up  to  the  time 
when  the  British  crossed  the  river,  the  militia  continued 
to  pour  into  the  village,  until  it  was  said  that  we  had 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men  here  under  arms. 
The  British  force  that  afterwards  crossed,  proved  to  have 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  regulars  and  two  or  three 
hundred  Indians. 

It  was  supposed  that  our  army  had  strength  sufficient 
to  drive  back  and  "whip"  any  force  that  would  be  sent 
against  us.  I  remember  well  how  much  our  commander, 
General  Hall,  was  censured  for  rousing  our  men  from 
their  slumbers,  and  marching  them  down  Niagara  street 
on  one  of  the  darkest  of  dark  nights  to  meet  the  British 
regulars  in  open  fight;  and  for  allowing  our  troops  to 
be  outflanked  by  the  Indians,  whose  savage  yells  coming 
on  all  sides  from  an  unseen  foe,  were  enough  to  frighten 


18   Still  later,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
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even  bolder  hearts  than  were  possessed  by  these  new  re- 
cruits, only  a  few  days  away  from  their  homes  and  farms. 
It  was  the  universal  judgment  that  our  men  should  have 
been  kept  where  they  were  in  safety,  and  simply  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  enemy  when  they  should  arrive  near 
the  village,  which  would  have  been  after  daylight. 

All  events  of  the  war  were  fully  related  and  discussed 
in  the  bar-room  of  my  father's  tavern,  and  I,  although 
but  a  boy,  being  required  to  be  there  a  large  part  of  the 
time  to  wait  on  the  guests,  heard  and  remembered  much 
that  was  said.  Boys,  too,  notice  and  remember  many 
things  that  older  people  sometimes  forget,  or  do  not 
think  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  put  on  record  as 
matters  of  history, — yet  it  is  the  little  things,  grouped 
together,  that  make  up  the  whole. 

Upon  examination  of  the  different  historical  accounts 
of  the  occurrences  in  our  immediate  vicinity  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  that  Buffalo  was  burned,  I  fail  to  find 
any  full  and  correctly  detailed  description;  but  I  do 
find  some  statements  published  in  the  journals  of  the 
day,  evidently  written  by  persons  who  knew  but  little  of 
the  actual  facts,  or  certainly  they  would  not  have  been 
so  incorrect  in  their  accounts. 

The  events  of  that  memorable  morning,  December  30, 
1813,  as  I  remember  them,  and  heard  them  many  times 
related  during  weeks  and  months  afterward,  were  as 
follows : 

The  British  were  discovered  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  that  morning  by  a  patrol  of  the  company  of  horse- 
men then  stationed  at  my  father's  public  house.  The 
enemy  had  landed  a  short  distance  below  Squaw  Island, 
had  then  marched  up  and  crossed  Scajaquada  (Con- 
jockety's)  creek  on  the  old  bridge,  which  was  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  and  continuing  their  march  had  easily 
captured  our  lower  battery.  This  was  nearly  opposite 
the  head  of  Squaw  Island.  They  had  thus  far  met  with 
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little  or  no  opposition.  But  at  or  near  this  point  they 
were  met  by  our  militia.  It  was  then  nearly  daylight. 
At  about  this  time  another  force  of  the  enemy  had 
crossed,  and  landed  nearly  opposite  to  the  place  where 
the  first  body  stood  formed  in  line,  and  at  this  point  the 
battle  was  fought. 

Many  of  our  men  on  the  night  march  down  to  Black 
Rock  had  left  the  ranks;  and  when  our  force  met  the 
enemy,  more  than  half  of  our  militia  had  deserted  and 
fled  through  the  woods.  Those  who  remained  fought  well 
for  a  time,  but  very  soon  broke  ranks  and  fled ;  and  there 
ensued  a  general  stampede  into  and  through  the  forest, 
eastward.  Meanwhile  the  British  continued  their  march 
up  the  Black  Rock  road  (Niagara  street),  meeting  with 
no  opposition  excepting  from  the  brave  Colonel  (Dr.) 
Cyrenius  Chapin  and  a  few  followers  who  brought  to 
bear  on  them  a  small  field-piece. 

It  was  commonly  reported  after  the  battle  that  the 
British  officers  had  said  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  to  our  force,  and  that  if  our  men  had  stood 
their  ground  and  given  them  one  more  volley,  they  would 
have  surrendered.  This  erroneous  statement,  published 
in  many  of  the  eastern  newspapers,  was  probably  ob- 
tained from  those  who  first  left  the  scene  of  action  (if 
they  were  in  it  at  all)  ;  and  the  editors  of  course  published 
the  first  accounts  that  they  could  get,  being  undoubtedly 
those  of  the  persons  who  first  ran  away. 

Two  of  my  uncles,  Lorin  and  Alfred  Hodge,  with  a 
number  of  our  neighbors  and  townsmen,  were  in  that 
battle.  After  it  these  two  returned  to  their  homes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cold  Spring,  and' with  my  father  were  the  last 
to  leave  the  neighborhood,  and  then  not  till  the  flames 
were  doing  their  destroying  work  down  in  the  village. 

In  the  Manlius  Times,  published  January  4,  1814,  there 
is  an  account  of  this  battle  which  is  copied  into  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Ketchum's  "Buffalo  and  the  Senecas"  and 
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which  contains  several  errors.  It  states  that  "the  skir- 
mish which  took  place  with  our  militia  was  where  the 
enemy  landed,  and  lasted  several  hours,"  while  in  truth 
our  force  stationed  there,  being  small,  retired  almost  im- 
mediately. Again  it  says:  "Toward  daylight  a  body  of 
regulars,  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand,  with  can- 
non, etc.,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek  directly 
above  the  village."  This  is  entirely  false.  Then  it  states 
that  "our  men  finding  themselves  attacked  on  both  flanks, 
immediately  retreated  through  the  woods  on  to  the  road 
near  Major  Miller's"  (at  Cold  Spring).  So  far  as  the  re- 
treating or  fleeing  is  concerned,  this  is  true;  but  then  it 
is  further  asserted  that  "here  General  Hall  rallied  them, 
and  conducted  them  towards  Buffalo,  where  they  met 
the  enemy,  and  considerable  hard  fighting  took  place." 
This  is  not  true.  Th'ere  was  no  marching  back,  no  rally- 
ing and  no  fighting  at  Buffalo.  This  must  have  been 
written  by  one  who  drew  largely  on  his  imagination  for 
his  facts. 

From  a  letter  given  in  Ketchum's  history,  dated  Janu- 
ary 30,  1814,  to  General  Porter  at  Albany,  I  quote  as 
follows:  "The  enemy  then"  (that  is,  after  the  battle) 
"marched  to  Buffalo,  a  detachment  taking  the  road  to 
Granger's  Mills"  (on  Conjockety's  creek).  This  was  not 
so.  None  of  the  enemy  went  out  there  that  day  with  the 
exception  of  some  scouting  Indians.  A  few  Indians  did 
come  up  the  "Guide  Board  road"  (North  street)  and  shot 
at  our  people  passing  on  the  old  main  road  near  the  pres- 
ent Delaware  street,  wounding  one  man  in  the  knee;  but 
they  did  not  come  up  to  the  main  road. 

What  little  Mr.  Turner  says  in  his  "History  of  the 
Holland  Purchase"  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  that  day 
is  very  correct  except  this  statement:  "Looking  up  Main 
street  Judge  Walden  saw  a  small  force  approaching,  and 
immediately  started  to  meet  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  detach- 
ment of  forty  regular  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
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Lieut.  Kiddle,  marching  in  to  save  the  village,"  etc.  I 
think  this  statement  must  be  without  any  good  founda- 
tion, as  I  never  heard  or  saw  any  other  account  of  such 
an  event.  If  it  had  been  a  fact,  I  think  that  some  of  us 
would  have  known  of  it,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
spoken  of  at  that  time  or  immediately  afterwards.  We 
(of  my  father's  family) ,  fleeing  from  home  late  that  morn- 
ing, were  on  the  road  all  the  way  to  Williamsville  and 
three  miles  beyond,  and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of 
any  soldiers  going  towards  Buffalo.  The  fact  is,  all  had 
their  faces  turned  the  other  way,  and  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing on  in  a  great  hurry.  Indeed,  when  our  men  had 
broken  ranks  and  commenced  to  run,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  stopping  them.  After  getting  through  the 
woods,  our  "gallant"  soldiery  covered  the  fields  between 
the  Guide-board  road  and  Cold  Spring.  One  man,  wound- 
ed in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket-ball,  came  across  the  fields 
to  the  house  of  the  widow  Cotton  (a  near  neighbor). 
While  George  W.  Cotton,  her  son,  was  getting  off  the 
man's  coat  to  examine  and  dress  the  wound,  the  cry  was 
so  strong  that  the  British  and  Indians  were  coming,  that 
the  wounded  man  could  not  wait,  but  ran  across  the 
road  and  into  the  woods,  following  scores  of  others  who 
were  on  a  full  run.  And  yet  Mrs.  Cotton  and  her  family, 
and  most  of  the  other  families  there  and  in  the  village, 
had  not  as  yet  left  their  homes.  In  truth,  our  militia 
army  and  most  of  the  officers  went  far  ahead  of  the  in- 
habitants in  fleeing  before  the  enemy  that  morning;  some 
of  the  officers  manifesting  as  much  cowardice  as  the  men. 
There  was  a  feeble  effort  made  to  rally  the  men  at  the 
Cold  Spring;  but  they  could  no  more  be  stopped  than  a 
flock  of  sheep  when  it  has  once  started  to  go  by  you.  At 
Williamsville  bridge  there  was  better  success,  some  being 
stopped  and  continuing  on  guard  at  that  place. 

Another  account  says:  "The  enemy  remained  on  this 
side  until  Saturday."    This,  too,  is  a  mistake.     They  all 
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returned  across  the  river  the  same  day  on  which  they 
came  over, — Thursday,  December  30.  It  became  known 
afterwards  that  they  said  they  dared  not  remain  over 
night,  fearing  that  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off.  These 
things  were  talked  of  at  that  time,  and  no  doubt  were 
true.  The  enemy  were  over  here  Saturday,  January  1, 
1814,  as  a  separate  expedition,  of  which  and  its  incidents 
I  write  in  another  article. 

I  add  a  few  incidents  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Job  Hoising- 
ton  is  referred  to  in  the  memoir  of  my  father  and  from 
two  accounts  of  his  death  during  the  battle  of  Black 
Kock,  which  I  have  published,  one  in  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society's  Publications,  vol.  i.,  page  53,  the  other  in 
the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  Dec.  30,  1871.  I  here 
give  a  single  and  full  account  of  the  event.  It  will  be 
suitable  to  mention  concerning  him  that  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hoisington,  was  for  many  years  a  devoted 
missionary  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Hoisington,  "gallant  Job  Hoisington"  he  has  well 
been  called,  was  an  intelligent,  resolute,  patriotic  man; 
and  when  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  British  towards 
Buffalo  came,  he  took  his  musket  and  left  his  family  early 
in  the  morning,  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  went  into  the 
ranks  with  Captain  Hull's  Buffalonians,  and  they  stood 
their  ground  well ;  but  when  the  three  thousand  and  odd 
of  new  levies  broke  and  fled  precipitately,  only  a  few 
hundred  were  left  to  face  as  many  Indians,  and  over  a 
thousand  disciplined  British  regulars.  For  a  brief  peri- 
od they  contested  the  field,  but  seeing  that  they  were 
flanked,  they  retreated,  along  the  Guide-board  road,  now 
North  street,  eastward.  But  here  Hoisington  lingered, 
withdrew  a  little,  stopped,  and  said,  "I  will  have  one 
more  shot  at  them,"  and  started  to  go  back.  His  com- 
panions urged  him  to  go  on  with  them,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  do  so.  This  was  the  last  that  was 
known  of  him  by  his  friends  till,  in  the  following  spring, 
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some  eight  weeks  later,  his  remains  were  found  beside 
a  log  in  the  woods  (near  the  spot  on  which  the  residence 
of  the  late  Frederick  Gridley,  on  North  street,  stands, — 
a  block  or  two  west  of  the  Normal  School  building)  — 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  com- 
panions. A  bullet  had  perforated,  and  a  tomahawk  had 
cleft,  his  skull;  while  his  scalp  had  been  torn  from  his 
bleeding  head,  as  a  trophy  of  savage  conquest.  His  faith- 
ful musket  lay  empty  by  his  side,  and  no  doubt  his  death 
was  avenged  ere  it  occurred.  He  was  buried  in  the  old 
Cold  Spring  cemetery,  and  in  1850,  his  remains  were  re- 
interred  with  those  of  nearly  a  hundred  others  buried 
there,  in  Forest  Lawn. 

Mr.  Hoisington's  family  (a  wife  and  six  children),  left 
their  home  on  foot  that  cold  morning,  having  no  one  to 
help  them,  and  went  along  the  Batavia  road  towards 
Williamsville.  Two  or  three  of  the  smaller  children  were 
picked  up  by  some  of  our  horsemen  who  were  escaping, 
and  carried  away  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  into  the 
town  of  Clarence,  and  one  of  them  many  miles  further, 
into  Genesee  county,  and  left  with  strangers.  It  was 
several  days  before  the  mother  learned  where  her  children 
were.  In  the  battle  that  morning  were  two  others  of  our 
neighbors,  who  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  fought  "on 
their  own  hook."  They  were  my  uncle,  Alfred  Hodge, 
and  a  Mr.  Estee.  After  fighting  some  time,  they  had  to 
retreat  for  their  lives.  They  were  being  outflanked  by  the 
British  Indians,  as,  a  little  after  daylight,  they  were 
running  along  up  the  old  Guide-board  road.  Mr.  Estee 
rid  himself  of  his  overcoat  and  outran  Mr.  Hodge,  who 
could  not  get  rid  of  his  so  easily,  having  a  rifleman's 
cartridge-box  belted  tightly  around  him.  He  saw  that 
two  Indians  were  gaining  on  him,  and  would  surely 
overtake  him  soon.  He  had  reached  the  back  field  of 
Sacket  Dodge's  lot, — about  where  Delaware  street  now 
crosses  North, — the  road  being  through  the  woods  and 
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bushes,  and  just  there  there  was  a  crook  in  the  track  of 
the  road  which  put  him  out  of  sight  of  the  Indians  for 
a  moment,  and  in  that  moment  he  jumped  the  fence,  and 
hid  behind  a  log  close  by,  quite  out  of  breath,  but  cocked 
his  gun  and  laid  it  across  the  log.  Some  bushes  partially 
screened  him  from  sight,  as  he  looked  over  the  log.  His 
object  was  to  have  the  first  fire,  if  discovered.  The  Indi- 
ans soon  came  up,  halted  and  looked  around  and  across 
the  field,  but  did  not  discover  him.  While  standing  there 
in  the  road  they  fired  several  shots  at  persons  going 
along  on  the  main  road,  one  taking  effect  in  a  man's 
knee.  At  one  moment  they  both  stood  in  range  with  Mr. 
Hodge,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  bring  them  down 
at  one  shot,  but  they  changed  position  too  quickly  for 
this.  They  soon  returned  towards  Black  Rock,  and  he 
left  his  hiding-place*  and  made  his  way  across  the  fields 
to  the  house  of  his  father,  Benjamin  Hodge,  on  farm  lot 
No.  54,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  our  Main  and  Utica 
streets. 

On  this  morning  of  the  battle  the  few  families  in  our 
neighborhood,  before  starting  off  (as  numbers  did)  on 
foot,  to  flee,  disposed  of  some  of  their  household  goods 
in  a  manner  not  very  secure.  Behind  stumps  and  logs  in 
the  adjoining  fields  were  hastily  put  baskets  or  pails  of 
crockery,  articles  of  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  etc.  All 
live-stock  was  left  to  shift  for  itself,  and  this  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hodge,  Senior,  thinking  it 
more  merciful  to  knock  his  old  sow  in  the  head  than  to 
leave  her  to  starve  in  the  cold,  took  his  axe  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  creature,  which  however  she  dodged,  and  so 
saved  her  life; — for  she  managed  to  exist  without  his 
care  until  Mr.  Hodge  returned,  about  a  week  later. 

THE  BURNING  OF  BUFFALO,  AND  INCIDENTS. 

The  second  visit  of  the  enemy  here  mentioned  was  made 
to  complete  the  work  left  unfinished  two  days  before, 
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viz.,  the  destruction  of  Buffalo  village  by  fire.  After  the 
Battle  of  Black  Bock,  and  the  flight  of  our  troops,  Dec. 
30,  1813,  the  enemy  had  pressed  on,  and  nearly  destroyed 
the  place,  yet  ten  or  a  dozen  houses  were  still  left  stand- 
ing. The  object  of  this  raid  of  Jan.  1,  1814,  was  to  burn 
these  and  destroy  any  public  property  they  could  find. 

The  story  of  the  burning  has  been  so  often  and  so  well 
told,  that  I  do  not  here  enter  upon  it  at  length,  but  only 
seek  to  make  prominent  the  fact  of  two  separate  assaults 
and  burnings,  and  give  a  few  incidents  of  this  second 
one. 

Emboldened  by  the  retirement  of  the  enemy  after  the 
first  attack,  numbers  of  people  had  come  into  the  village, 
some  led  by  curiosity,  others  seeking  shelter.  But  this 
proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  thing  for  those  who  had 
thus  come  together,  for  suddenly  an  alarm  was  raised, 
and  the  fierce  invaders  broke  in  upon  their  fancied  secur- 
ity. All  the  remaining  buildings,  except  Mrs.  St.  John's 
dwelling,  the  stone  jail  walls,  a  barn-frame,  and  a  black- 
smith's shop,  were  destroyed,  and  thirty  or  forty  prison- 
ers taken,  in  and  outside  of  the  village. 

Among  these  latter  was  Daniel  Lewis,  our  next  door 
neighbor.  He  had  ventured  back  on  Saturday  to  his 
barnyard,  to  feed  his  cattle  which  he  had  left  in  such  a 
hurry,  and  was  seized  by  the  enemy.  They  took  him  with 
the  rest  over  the  river,  but  kept  him  only  a  day  or  two; 
and  after  having  some  sport  over  him  they  sent  him  back. 
Mr.  Kalph  Pomeroy,  also,  keeper  of  a  public-house  on 
Main  street,  east  side,  above  Seneca,  was  carried  to  Can- 
ada, but  returned  here  in  a  day  or  so.  My  uncle,  Benja- 
min Hodge,  Jr.,  was  of  the  number  who  went  on  that  day 
to  see  the  ruins.  He,  too,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept 
as  such  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  taken  first  to  Mon- 
treal and  then  to  Quebec.  While  thus  a  prisoner  his  feet 
were  frozen,  and  he  was  crippled  in  consequence  for  sev- 
eral years. 
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Another  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  this  time,  in  the 
village,  was  Mr.  David  Eddy,  a  Quaker  from  the  town 
of  Hamburg.  He  had  come  down  from  home  to  see  the 
burnt  village,  not  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  was 
seized.  The  prisoners  were  collected  together  on  the 
Black  Rock  road  (now  Niagara  street),  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Main,  and  were  about  being  marched  down  to 
that  village,  when  they  were  halted  and  asked  by  the  com- 
manding officer  if  any  of  them  knew  of  any  public  prop- 
erty near  by,  that  could  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Eddy  an- 
swered, and  said  that  he  did.  They  enquired,  "Where?" 
and  he  directed  them  to  William  Hodge's  "brick  house  on 
the  hill,"  near  Cold  Spring. 

Eight  horsemen  were  then  detailed  to  go  and  destroy 
the  property,  and  Bddy  was  ordered  to  mount  behind 
one  of  them  and  show  them  the  way.  Their  orders  were 
that  if  they  met  any  opposition  they  should  shoot  Eddy, 
and  return.  He  conducted  them  to  the  house,  and  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  it,  they  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hodge,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Keep,  who  were  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  and  who  ran  out,  and  down  the  hill, 
before  the  men  came  up.  The  leader  gave  chase  after 
them,  and  called  on  them  to  stop;  Mr.  Hodge  did  so,  and 
the  horseman  passed  by  him  and  followed  Mr.  Keep,  who 
continued  running  for  about  eighty  rods.  When  the  offi- 
cer neared  him  he  raised  his  carbine,  or  short  musket, 
and  shot  him,  and  he  fell  opposite  to  what  is  now  the 
south  entrance  gate  of  Spring  Abbey  [1500  Main  street] . 
The  officer  then  wheeled  about  and  returned  to  the  house 
with  Mr.  Hodge.  He  then  ordered  him  to  show  the  way 
to  the  cellar,  and  to  take  with  him  an  axe  that  stood  in 
a  corner.  Seeing  that  the  cellar  was  filled  with  mer- 
chandise he  stepped  back  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
commanded  his  men  to  fire  the  house.  He  then  ordered 
Mr.  Hodge  to  knock  open  several  boxes  of  candles,  kegs 
of  nails,  casks  of  liquor,  etc.,  hoping  to  find  specie.  He 
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was  assured  by  Mr.  Hodge  that  there  was  no  specie  or 
public  property  there;  that  it  was  all  private  property. 
The  truth  was  the  large  cellar  was  full  of  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  merchants  of  the  village  who  had  put  them  in 
store  there  for  safety,  in  case  of  an  attack  on  Buffalo. 
After  knocking  in  the  heads  of  several  casks  of  liquor, 
they  came  to  one  of  old  Jamaica  rum,  and  the  officer 
emptied  his  canteen  of  whiskey  and  filled  it  from  the 
cask.  About  this  time  his  men  called  out  from  above  that 
"the  Yankees"  were  coming,  and  he  stepped  very  quickly 
up  the  outer  cellar  stairs,  telling  Mir.  Hodge  to  follow 
him.  But  he  thought  he  would  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  and  lagged  behind.  Without  repeating  his  order, 
or  even  looking  back,  the  officer  went  out  and  mounted 
his  horse,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  men  rode  off  back  to 
the  burnt  village,  with  their  pilot,  David  Eddy.  He  was 
taken  over  the  river  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and 
after  a  few  days  was  sent  back,  among  the  others  men- 
tioned above. 

As  to  Mr.  Eddy,  he  bore  Mr.  Hodge  no  ill-will.  He 
was  quite  an  active  business  man,  buying  and  selling 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  country  around  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Hodge  had  frequently  bought  of  him,  and  he  had  often 
been  at  Mr.  Hodge's  house,  and  therefore  knew  about  the 
contents  of  the  cellar. 

After  this  transaction  he  came  frequently  to  Mr. 
Hodge's  tavern  as  a  guest,  and  sometimes  brought  his 
wife  with  him.  The  reason  that  he  gave  for  informing 
the  enemy  of  the  stored  property  was,  that  he  hoped  -to 
receive  favors.  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Eddy  were  always  on 
good  terms  after  as  well  as  before  this  event.  But  things 
were  not  so  friendly  and  pleasant  between  Mrs.  Hodge 
and  Mr.  Eddy.  She  had  worked  hard  for  some  ten  years 
or  more,  and  a  part  of  this  time  amidst  the  dangers,  tu- 
mult and  desolations  of  a  war;  and  so  having  with  her 
husband  accumulated  their  property,  she  naturally  felt 
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that  Mr.  Eddy  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  and  was 
not  loth  to  lay  the  charge  to  him  in  pretty  plain  lan- 
guage; so  that  he  had  not  much  peace  of  his  life,  when 
stopping  at  Mr.  Hodge's  house.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
Mrs.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Eddy  had  had  many  confabs  on  the 
subject  and  there  seemed  to  him  no  prospect  that  they 
would  cease,  that  the  matter  was  quieted  by  a  compro- 
mise, as  follows :  Mrs.  Hodge  was  to  discontinue  all  con- 
troversy and  to  relinquish  all  claims  either  at  law  or  in 
equity  against  Mr.  Eddy,  for  the  loss  of  the  house  and 
household  goods,  which  exceeded  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value,  on  his  paying  in  cash  down,  to  Mrs.  Hodge, 
the  full  sum  and  amount  of — twenty  dollars !  After  Mrs. 
Hodge  received  this  sum  as  the  settlement  of  her  claim 
against  Mr.  Eddy,  she  invested  it,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, in  the  purchase*,  from  our  silversmith,  Abram  Larza- 
lere,  of  a  set  of  large  silver  spoons  for  her  table. 

The  "Yankees"  who  were  "coming,"  when  Mr.  Hodge's 
cellar  was  under  investigation  by  the  British  officer,  were 
a  company  of  our  horsemen  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Totman,  and  were  stationed  for  the  day  at  At- 
kins' tavern  on  "The  Plains"  (now  the  Old  Homestead).19 

When  this  company  of  horsemen  were  passing  my 
father's  house,  they  were  somewhat  scattered  along  the 
road.  Colonel  Totman  was  some  distance  ahead  of  his 
company,  and  he  rode  on  past  the  house  and  up  to  the 
side  of  a  British  horseman,  who,  as  he  came  up,  shot 
him  down.  He  fell  from  his  horse  on  the  west  side  of 
the  road,  in  the  ditch  just  opposite  where  Riley  street 
enters  Main.  It  was  thought  that  he  mistook  the  British 
horseman  for  one  of  our  own.  His  horse  ran  back  to 
our  barn,  the  British  horseman  after  it.  Our  men  coming 
up  he  turned  and  retreated  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. The  body  of  Colonel  Totman  was  carried  on  the 
back  of  a  horse,  out  to  Harris  Hill  Tavern,  where  I  re- 


is  The  site  of  the  original  Atkins  house,  built   1807,  is  now  buried  beneath 
the  embankment  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  at  its  Main  street  crossing. 
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member  seeing  it  that  evening,  lying  on  the  bar-room 
table. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  half-breed  British  Indian  had 
come  on  to  the  Main  road  just  above  Cold  Spring,  to  my 
father's  joiner-shop,  where  household  goods  and  some 
clothing  were  stored.  He  had  made  up  a  bundle  of  such 
things  as  he  desired,  and  had  brought  them  out  and  laid 
them  over  the  fence.  He  had  then  gone  to  our  dwelling- 
house,  which  had  just  been  set  on  fire,  taken  a  brand,  and 
crossed  the  road  to  fire  the  barn,  when  the  horsemen  came 
up  from  the  direction  of  Cold  Spring  and  took  him  pris- 
oner. He  was  put  in  charge  of  a  Dr.  Tourtelot  who,  with 
another  man,  took  him  to  or  near  Batavia,  where  he  was 
shot  and  killed.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  attempted 
to  escape. 

The  same  day,  also,  and  a  little  before  this  occurrence, 
three  British  Indians  entered  the  back  door  of  Major 
Miller's  tavern20  at  Cold  Spring.  They  found  in  the  house 
a  Mrs.  Martin,  an  inmate  of  the  Major's  family.  They 
were  about  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  when  Mrs.  Martin  de- 
layed them  by  furnishing  them  food,  as  they  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  hungry.  She  had  been  informed  that  a  com' 
pany  of  horsemen  would  soon  be  there,  and  sought  to 
keep  the  Indians  till  their  arrival.  They  did  come  gal- 
loping up  while  the  Indians  were  eating,  who,  discover- 
ing the  troopers,  left  the  house  where  they  had  entered 
it,  but  in  a  much  greater  hurry,  and  ran  across  the  fields 
into  the  woods.  This  was  Colonel  Totman's  company, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

SOLDIERS'  DEPREDATIONS,  1812-1814. 

The  reference  to  depredations  by  our  soldiers  in  1814 
recalls  others  committed  still  earlier,  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1812-13.  The  Pennsylvania  troops,  en- 
camped on  the  hill  in  front  of  our  log  tavern,  burnt  all 

20  West  side  of  Main  above  Ferry.     The  old  Miller  house  is  still  standing. 
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the  fence-rails  in  that  vicinity — and  for  these  the  Gov- 
ernment never  repaid  the  owners.  And  the  other  soldiers 
then  stationed  in  Buffalo  and  its  neighborhood  stole, 
carried  off  and  killed  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  by 
the  quantity.  Once  several  fat  sheep  had  been  put  into 
a  horse-stable,  among  the  horses,  just  at  night,  to  be 
dressed  the  next  morning;  but  when  morning  came  they 
were  gone.  They  had  been  taken  a  short  distance  down 
into  the  orchard,  and  dressed,  or  butchered  and  carried 
off  to  the  camp. 

At  last  some  of  the  soldiers  were  caught  at  this  work. 
They  were  taken  to  their  camp,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
officers  for  punishment;  but  to  this  the  officers  were  not 
disposed.  This  rather  exasperated  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  asked  the  commanding  officer  what  they  should 
do  to  the  soldiers  if  they  were  caught  at  any  more  of 
these  depredations.  He  said  "Shoot  them,  shoot  them 
down,  the  rascals."  After  this  a  number  of  the  young 
men  of  the  town  kept  watch  at  night.  Finally  Guy  J. 
Atkins,  William  Holt,  Daniel  Cotton,  Elijah  Cotton  and 
Velorus  Hodge,  were  thus  on  watch  one  night  at  the 
bridge  over  Granger's  (or  Conjockety's)  creek,  all  but 
one  being  in  the  Chapman  log  house  near  by.  After  a 
while  the  one  on  guard  outside  discovered  eight  soldiers 
crossing  the  bridge,  and  hailed  them.  They  answered, 
"What  business  have  you  to  stop  soldiers  on  the  march?" 
and  then  a  pistol  was  fired  by  one  of  them.  The  guard 
returned  the  fire.  This  started  out  those  that  were  in 
the  house ;  they  sallied  forth  and  all  fired  at  the  soldiers, 
giving  them  an  effectual  "peppering"  with  shot.  Five  of 
the  soldiers  fell  to  the  ground,  three  making  their  escape. 
Of  the  five  four  were  wounded  by  the  shot;  the  fifth  fell, 
to  save  himself  from  being  shot.  These  five  were  marched 
into  camp  the  next  morning  and  delivered  over  to  the 
commanding  officer,  who  approved  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  citizens.  This  put  a  check  upon  the  stealing  and 
plundering  for  quite  a  while. 
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BATTLE  OF  FORT  ERIE,  1814. 

The  next  summer  after  the  village  of  Buffalo  was 
burned  our  army  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie  and  held 
it  for  some  time.  I  remember  the  cannonading  for  forty 
days  and  nights  from  the  British  batteries ;  and  at  length, 
September  17,  1814,  they  determined  to  drive  our  men 
from,  and  get  possession  of,  the  fort.  They  did  get  pos- 
session, so  far  as  to  drive  our  men  from  the  main  bat- 
tery, and  turn  the  guns  upon  them.  As  the  Americans 
were  retreating  from  the  fort,  under  the  fire  of  the  can- 
non, the  magazine,  which  was  under  the  battery,  explod- 
ed with  a  tremendous  noise,  and  great  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  Several  hundred  who  were  on  the  battery 
were  blown  up.  This  caused  a  re-action;  those  of  the 
enemy  who  survived,  retreated,  most  of  them  were  made 
prisoners,  and  our  soldiers  regained  possession  of  the 
fort. 

When  the  battle  had  ceased,  on  the  blowing  up  of  the 
magazine,  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  river  were  in 
great  anxiety  to  hear  the  result.  The  loud  noise  made 
by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  they  could  not  account 
for,  and  which  party  had  gained  the  victory  they  could 
not  tell.  They  were  in  a  state  of  trying  suspense  until 
word  was  brought  across  the  river,  and  they  were  exceed- 
ingly relieved  when  they  learned  that  our  men  had  gained 
the  day.  Had  we  been  unsuccessful  the  enemy  would 
have  been  over  here  the  next  day. 

I  remember  well,  seeing  a  number  of  wagons  which 
stopped  at  my  father's  house  the  next  day  loaded  with 
wounded  prisoners.  They  were  in  great  pain,  and  begged 
for  whiskey  or  some  other  liquor  to  drown  their  suffering. 
They  were  awful  objects  to  behold, — some  with  their 
eyesight  gone,  and  others  with  their  faces  blackened  and 
otherwise  disfigured.  They  were  taken  to  Williamsville, 
and  afterwards  those  that  recovered,  to  Greenbush,  oppo- 
site Albany.  The  other  prisoners, — those  that  were  not 
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maimed  or  wounded — were  marched  on  foot.  As  they 
were  halted  in  front  of  our  place,  and  saw  our  burned 
brick  house  being  repaired,  they  declared  that  they  would 
burn  it  again  before  one  year  passed  by;  but  this  threat 
was  never  carried  out. 

ROADS,  TRAVEL  AND  TRAFFIC. 

The  year  1825  forms  a  noticeable  dividing-point  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  history  of  Buffalo,  by  reason 
of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal.  This,  and  the  previous 
formation  of  the  harbor,  by  opening  Buffalo  creek,  cre- 
ated that  great  water  thoroughfare  which  really  built 
the  city  of  Buffalo;  with  which,  however,  the  railroad 
development  has  come  into  competition,  by  reestablishing 
the  through  land-route  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

But  the  earlier* stage  of  this  great  progress  by  roads 
through  the  wilderness,  by  wagons  for  travel  and  traffic, 
and  later,  stage-coaches  as  means  of  passenger  transit, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  In  this  paper  I  give  a  description 
of  these  roads,  east  and  west  of,  and  through,  Buffalo. 
To  this  I  add  something  concerning  the  stage-coach,  the 
early  predecessor  of  the  railroad  of  to-day,  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  opening  of  Buffalo  harbor. 

First,  then,  I  present  some  facts  in  reference  to  the 
roads  by  which  traffic  and  travel  were,  in  the  infancy 
of  Buffalo,  carried  on  through  it  between  the  East  and 
West. 

From  my  recollection  of  some  of  the  old  road-marks 
and  log  houses  along  the  way,  I  give  the  following  de- 
scription, commencing  on  "The  Plains,"  about  five  miles 
east  of  the  port  of  "Buffalo  Creek,"  at  Atkins'  tavern, 
now  the  "Old  Homestead."  Coming  westward,  thence, 
the  road  bore  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  main  road, 
keeping  on  the  "limestone  ridge"  for  about  one  mile.  Then 
it  crossed  the  present  road  on  "Flint  Hill,"  about  sixty 
rods  east  of  the  present  parkway,  still  following,  or 
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nearly  so,  the  rocky  ridge,  to  Conjockety's  creek  at  the 
old  fording-place,  now  in  Forest  Lawn  cemetery.  By  de- 
scending a  steep  bank,  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  turning 
immediately  to  the  right,  the  creek  was  reached.  On 
this  bank,  or  bluff  of  high  ground,  there  was  a  log  build- 
ing called  the  Lyon  house.  Mr.  Lyon  lived  there  as  early 
as  1806;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  or  the  Indians 
built  the  house.  Near  the  traveled  track,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  before  it  crossed  the  creek,  was  a  spring 
of  good  water;  and  near  the  house  were  several  apple 
trees,  planted  by  the  early  white  settlers,  if  not  by  the 
Indians.  When  I  first  saw  them,  more  than  sixty-seven 
years  ago,  they  were  quite  large.  And  I  remember,  by 
the  way,  several  apple  trees  which  stood  on  the  same  (the 
north)  side  of  this  creek,  near  its  mouth,  where  the  In- 
dian chief,  Conjockety  (whose  name  it  bears),  had  his 
dwelling-place.  The  Indians  may  have  planted  both  these 
clusters  of  trees.  They  however  disappeared  long  ago, 
through  neglect,  or  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  white 
man. 

Crossing  the  creek,  and  continuing  a  short  distance  on 
the  "flat,"  and  passing  a  beautiful  spring  of  water,  the 
road,  after  a  westerly  course  of  thirty  or  forty  rods,  as- 
cended to  high  ground,  and  turned  southward.  Soon  it 
crossed  the  old  Gulf  road,  now  Delavan  avenue.  This 
road  took  its  name  from  the  deep  gulf  caused  by  the  run- 
ning water  from  the  Jubilee  spring,  and  the  Staley  spring. 
The  gulf  was  bridged  as  soon  as  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany's lands  were  surveyed,  about  the  year  1804.  This 
Gulf  road  was  the  first  and  nearest  one  from  our  Main 
street  (in  the  vicinity  of  Conjockety's  creek  and  "The 
Plains" — to  Black  Bock.  But  it  was  little  traveled,  at 
an  early  day,  and  only  in  a  dry  time,  or  in  winter  when 
the  ground  was  frozen.  The  old  Guide-board  road  men- 
tioned below,  was  the  principal  traveled  road  to  Black 
Rock  ferry  from  the  East. 
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After  crossing  the  Gulf  road,  the  old  main  road  fol- 
lowed about  the  course  of  the  present  Delaware  street, 
passing  close  by  the  Jubilee  spring.  Just  north  of  this 
spring  was  a  second  log  house,  on  what  we  used  to  call 
the  Remington  lot,  or  farm,  Shadrach  Remington  and 
family  having  come  and  occupied  this  farm,  before  the 
War  of  1812.  To  the  south  of  this  Jubilee  spring  was  a 
third  log  house,  which  was,  I  well  remember,  occupied  by 
John  Mains,  and  afterwards  by  George  Wormwood.  The 
road  still  following  nearly  the  course  of  Delaware  street, 
crossed  lot  No.  58,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  present 
Utica  street;  on  which  lot  was  a  fourth  log  house,  occu- 
pied by  Christjohn  Staley.  Down  the  hill,  east  of  this 
house,  was  a  fine  large  spring  of  water,  which  I  remem- 
ber visiting  as  early  as  1810.  The  spring  is  still  [1885] 
in  the  same  place^and  looking  very  much  as  it  did  more 
than  seventy-four  years  ago.21 

Near  the  present  Utica  street  the  road  bore  a  little 
eastward,  and  after  crossing  this  street,  continued  about 
parallel  with  Delaware,  crossing  lots  57,  56  and  55,  (the 
"Cotton"  lot)  ;  then  bearing  a  little  westward  again,  it 
crossed  lots  54  and  53  to  the  old  Guide-board  road  (now 
North  street).  Here,  turning  due  west,  the  Guide-board 
road  was  followed  to  the  point  in  York  street  where  it 
has  become  Porter  avenue.  Thence  bearing  southwest- 
ward,  along  the  line  of  the  latter  (and  leaving  the  Guide- 
board  road),  the  old  main  road  went  down  to  the  river 
at  the  place  formerly  called  Sandytown, — which  will  be 
described  in  the  following  paper.  Here  it  struck  the 
beach-road  from  Black  Rock  to  Buffalo  creek,  which  was 
for  a  long  time  the  direct  one  between  Black  Rock  and 
Buffalo. — indeed,  in  1809,  the  Niagara  street  road  was 
but  lately  opened,  and  hardly  yet  in  common  use. 

In  passing,  I  may  say  that  the  Guide-board  road,  from 
the  point  where  the  main  westward  road  left  it,  went 


21  All  trace  of  it  is  now  gone. 
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northwesterly,  to  Black  Rock  (which  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluff,  between  the  present  site  of  the  Niagara  street 
car-barns  and  the  river)  and  there  communicated  with 
"The  Old  Ferry." 

From  Sandytown,  the  main  road  continued  along  the 
lake  (or  river)  beach,  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Buffalo  creek, 
following  up  the  north  bank  of  this  creek  to  the  entrance 
of  Little  Buffalo  creek  (foot  of  Commercial  street)  and 
thence  up  the  west  bank  of  this  creek  to  the  place  where 
now  is  the  Main-street  bridge  over  the  "Hamburg"  canal, 
which  occupies  the  original  site  of  the  creek  channel, 
and  then  ascending  the  Terrace  bluff,  reached  the  center 
of  the  village. 

I  have  no  personal  recollection  of  a  communication  in 
the  earliest  times  by  wagon-way  from  the  point  above- 
mentioned  where  the  old  main  road  entered  the  Guide- 
board  road,  to  the  village;  but  from  descriptions,  I  think 
there  must  have  been  a  foot  and  bridle  path,  nearly  di- 
rect, passing  that  noble  spring  of  water  on  the  premises 
now  [1885]  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Cornell  White 
Lead  Company,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Delaware  and 
Virginia  streets.  In  a  new  country  such  paths  usually 
go  from  one  watering-place  to  another,  and  this  course 
would  be  less  than  half  as  far  as  the  wagon-track  by  way 
of  the  beach.  But,  in  fact,  in  those  days  the  road 
from  the  Cold  Spring  to  near  Conjockety's  (or  Granger's) 
creek,  consisted  of  a  log- way  or  causeway;  and  I  have 
seen  much  of  this  road  many  times  in  the  spring  and  fall 
of  the  year  flooded  with  water.  And  after  the  road  from 
Walden  Hill  to  the  village  was  opened  and  became  the 
main  road,  it  was  many  times  impassable  for  loaded 
teams.  There  was  in  those  early  times  a  slough-hole 
where  Chippewa  street  crosses  Main  street.  That  was 
the  natural  course  for  the  water  to  take  from  the  wet 
and  swampy  lands  adjoining,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
where  Chippewa  Market  now  stands.  The  village  lot  on 
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the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Chippewa  streets,  was 
a  bog-hole  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth.  This  lot  was 
offered  to  Benjamin  Hodge,  Sr.,  by  Joseph  Ellicott,  for 
ten  dollars,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  as  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  worth  anything. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  the  Gulf  road  above- 
mentioned  was  opened  and  the  gulf  bridged,  those  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  "The  Plains"  used  to  reach  Niagara 
river  by  following  the  north  bank  of  Conjockety's  creek. 
Many  continued  to  do  this  for  years  after  the  Gulf  road 
was  opened,  as  it  was  better  traveling. 

People  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cold  Spring 
reached  the  river  by  going  through  the  woods  on  the 
north  side  of  lot  No.  58,  starting  in  about  where  Utica 
street  now  is,  and  keeping  on  the  high  ground;  passing 
near  Staley's  house  atd  spring,  and  keeping  on  in  a  nearly 
direct  course  to  the  river. 

As  an  incident  illustrating  the  way  things  were  done 
in  the  line  of  traffic  over  these  roads  from  the  East  into 
Buffalo,  I  give  the  following : 

At  one  time,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was 
no  flour  to  be  obtained  in  Buffalo.  My  father  heard  of 
a  wagon-load  coming  in  from  the  East,  on  the  Batavia  or 
Williamsville  road,  and  sent  a  man  named  Jedediah 
Jackson  out  to  meet  and  buy  it,  which  he  did,  at  fifteen 
dollars  a  barrel. 

At  this  time,  and  late,  until  1825  or  1826,  large  "Penn- 
sylvania wagons,"  painted  blue  and  having  white  tow- 
cloth  covers  and  wheel-tires  six  or  eight  inches  in  width, 
the  teams  drawing  them  consisting  of  five,  six  or  seven 
horses,  traveled  the  road  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  trans- 
porting merchandise.  I  remember  the  names  of  Robert 
(or  Bob)  Hunter,  and  Ephraim  Gilbert  and  others  who 
made  a  business  of  transporting  goods  for  our  merchants. 
Daniel  H.  Cotton,  who  resided  on  "The  Plains"  was  for 
some  time  in  this  business.  The  price  paid  for  trans- 
portation was  six  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Coming  into  Buffalo  from  the  East,  travelers  all  passed 
my  father's  house  of  entertainment,  from  the  time  when 
he  first  began  to  shelter  and  feed  them,  and  they  were  as 
yet  "few  and  far  between," — journeying  in  their  own  con- 
veyances,— till  the  growing  and  prosperous  times  when 
the  four-in-hand  mail-coach  became  the  speedy  and  sure 
means  of  transit.  But  in  those  and  in  earlier  as  well  as 
in  later  days,  Buffalo  was  in  fact  a  gate-way  to  the  Great 
West. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  though  Buffalo  was  thus  a 
gateway,  its  creek,  the  natural  feature  which  became  the 
making  of  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  roads  beyond,  for  a 
number  of  miles,  really  offered  great  obstructions  as  well 
as  helps  to  travel,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

The  journey  west  from  Buffalo  began  at  or  near  the 
point  where  the  Mansion  House  now  stands.  The  first 
part  of  the  road  was  for  years  that  which  has  already 
been  described,  along  the  west  and  north  banks  of  Little 
and  Big  Buffalo  creeks  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  In 
those  days  this  stream  was  of  little  practical  importance 
(even  when  commerce  had  begun)  except  for  the  use  of 
flat-boats  and  smaller  craft  at  favorable  times,  on  account 
of  the  sand-bar  across  its  mouth.  And  until  the  year 
1809,  this  sand-bar  was  the  crossing-place  for  those  west- 
ward-bound; what  little  there  was  of  the  creek,  there, 
being  forded.  Indeed,  in  those  days  we  could  sometimes 
leap  across  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  which  had  its  out- 
let not  directly  into  the  lake,  as  now,  but  some  distance 
further  north,  except  when  the  channel  was  enlarged  by 
a  swollen  current,  forcing  its  way  through  the  bar. 

By  thus  fording  the  creek  the  "peninsula"  on  the  other 
side  was  reached,  which  then  (and  indeed  as  late  as  1820 
or  1825,  I  think  I  may  even  say  1840)  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  road  then  followed  the 
lake  beach  westward. 

In  1809  this  beach-road  was  made  more  easily  accessi- 
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ble  by  a  ferry.  This  was  established  by  Samuel  Pratt, 
about  a  mile  above  the  old  fording-place,  considerably 
above  Little  Buffalo  creek,  and  a  short  distance  above 
Dead  creek  (later  the  Ohio  basin)  near  the  place  where 
Ohio  street  joins  the  foot  of  Louisiana  street,  and  crosses 
Buffalo  river. 

From  about  1809  the  road  westward  from  Buffalo  vil- 
lage followed  the  present  Main  street,  southward — across 
Little  Buffalo  creek,  to  Big  Buffalo  creek.  There,  near 
the  foot  of  Main  street,  it  turned  eastward,  following  the 
north  bank  of  the  creek,  to  the  ferry.  The  road  ran  quite 
near  the  bank,  and  in  1823,  one  of  Mr.  Pratt's  daughters, 
driving  with  some  others,  passed  too  near,  and  the  wagon 
was  upset,  precipitating  them  all  into  the  water.  A 
traveler  hastened  to  their  aid,  and  rescued  all  except 
Miss  Pratt,  who  wasMrowned. 

Later,  in  1827  or  1828,  this  road  was  changed  to  its 
present  location  (Ohio  street)  farther  from  the  bank,  the 
space  between  road  and  bank  becoming  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  warehouses  and  wharves. 

From  the  ferry,  the  road  followed  up  the  south  bank 
of  the  creek,  fifty  or  sixty  rods,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
right,  reached  the  lake  beach,  and  followed  it,  at  a  point 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ferry.  This  was  the 
only  road  west,  till  1833,  when  the  "turnpike"  was  built 
by  O.  H.  Dibble,  from  the  place  where  the  Ohio  street 
bridge  now  crosses  the  creek  (or  river)  to  the  "Barker 
place,"  about  six  miles  distant,  on  the  lake  shore.  This 
turnpike  was  made  through  the  alder  swamp,  a  short  dis- 
tance back  from  the  beach.  On  the  way  to  Barker's,  and 
about  four  and  one-half  miles  from  the  ferry,  travelers 
were  compelled  to  ford  "Smoke's  creek,"  over  which  I 
think  there  was  no  bridge  until  during  the  war  of  1812-15. 
No  bridge,  however,  could  long  remain  there,  as  the 
water  of  the  lake,  forced  by  the  high  winds  over  the 
beach,  would  wash  the  structure  away.  The  fording  of 
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the  creek  was  always  dangerous  on  account  of  quick- 
sand; and  in  times  of  high  wind  this  danger  was  greatly 
increased.  I  have  crossed  on  horseback  when  the  horse 
barely  succeeded  in  getting  through ;  sinking  so  deep  that 
it  seemed  to  require  all  his  strength  to  get  out  of  the 
quicksand.  I  remember  that  a  number  of  years  before 
the  turnpike  was  built,  a  young  lady  was  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  ford  this  stream  in  a  wagon  with  other  per- 
sons, during  a  high  westerly  wind ;  and  that  a  traveler  on 
horse-back  was  found  frozen  to  death  on  the  beach  be- 
tweeen  the  Leech  farm,  which  was  near  the  beach  on  the 
way  from  the  ferry,  and  Smoke's  creek. 

About  a  mile  beyond  "Barker's"  was  Daniel  Camp's 
tavern,  seven  miles  from  where  the  road  struck  the  beach. 
In  then  going  along  the  beach  westward  to  Abbott's, 
three  miles,  and  thence  to  Jackson's,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  there  were  several  bluff  points  to  "round,"  as  it 
was  called.  These  consisted  of  a  bold  shore,  the  rocky 
bank  being  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  near- 
ly perpendicular.  In  a  still  time  the  water  would  be 
from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  around  these  points;  and 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east,  the  beach 
would  be  quite  bare  for  the  space  of  a  rod  or  more  be- 
tween the  rocky  bank  and  the  water.  If  the  wind  was 
blowing  even  but  moderately  from  the  west,  however,  the 
water  would  be  up  to  the  horses'  breasts.  There  have 
been  instances  of  travelers  being  here  submerged,  with 
their  wagon-loads  of  house-hold  goods,  and  sustaining 
much  loss;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  loss  of  life  from 
rounding  these  points. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  last  traveled  over  that 
road;  and  nearly  or  quite  fifty  years  since  I  have  been 
down  to  the  beach  near  those  points.  When  I  was  last 
there,  I  noticed  several  large  boulders  lying  in  the 
water  near  the  shore;  and  can  well  remember  now,  that 
when  a  boy,  I  used  to  wade  out  and  get  upon  them,  as 
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then  they  were  only  slightly  submerged.  The  water  had 
even  then  encroached  upon  the  narrow  beach ;  so  much  so 
that  travel  had  entirely  ceased  on  the  beach  road  between 
Camp's  and  Abbott's  taverns.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
record  being  kept  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  of 
Lake  Erie,  but  this  much  I  do  know, — it  is  somewhat 
higher  at  this  end  than  when  I  was  a  boy,  seventy-two 
years  ago. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  lay  out  the  road  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  He 
wanted  to  run  it,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  on  the  direct 
line  from  Barker's  to  Jackson's,  which  would  have  taken 
it  back  quite  a  distance  from  the  lake.  The  other  Com- 
missioners,— I  do  not  remember  who  they  were, — disa- 
greed with  him.  They  were  for  laying  it  out  to  accommo- 
date every  one  whose  farm  it  crossed,  by  running  it  near 
to  each  man's  house,  and  all  had  built  their  dwellings 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  Commissioners  necessar- 
ily, therefore,  made  many  angles  or  crooks  in  the  road 
to  carry  out  their  plan.  As  it  has  proved,  since,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  for  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the 
farms,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  public,  to  have  placed  the 
road  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lake. 

In  clearing  up  their  farms  the  land-owners  had  left 
a  strip  of  woods  next  to  the  lake  shore,  as  a  screen  for 
protection  from  the  winds;  but  these  woods  long  since 
disappeared. 

At  the  Jackson  place  the  old  road  left  the  beach,  as  it 
now  does.  There  was  no  more  rounding  of  points  above 
here,  the  water  being  too  deep.  The  road  continued  upon 
the  high  bank,  and  bore  off  from  the  lake,  as  it  crossed 
the  "Eighteen-mile"  creek,  and  went  on  to  and  through 
Cattaraugus  woods,  or,  as  they  were  also  called,  the  Four- 
mile  woods.  These  were  a  terror  to  all  travelers  in  those 
early  days.  Immediately  after  the  War  of  1812-15  many 
families  left  the  New-England  States  and  moved  west 
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into  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  which  was  then  called  the 
"Western  Keserve,"  or  "New  Connecticut."  All  jour- 
neyed by  land,  with  their  own  teams  and  covered  wagons. 
There  have  been  as  many  as  twelve  wagons  loaded  with 
household  goods  and  accompanied  by  their  owners  with 
their  entire  families,  at  one  time  "putting  up"  over  night 
at  "Hodge's  brick  tavern  on  the  hill,"  the  whole  of  them 
bound  for  the  Western  Reserve.  They  had  all  heard  of 
the  terrible  road  through  the  Cattaraugus  woods,  but  it 
could  not  be  avoided;  and  therefore  they  would  go  in 
company,  and  make  calculation  to  enter  the  woods  in  the 
morning  that  they  might  lessen  the  chances  of  remaining 
there  over  night.  It  is  a  literal  fact  that  stage-passengers 
were  not  only  obliged  often  to  walk  through  the  woods, 
but  also,  sometimes,  to  carry  rails  or  poles  on  their 
shoulders  to  pry  up  the  stage-wagon  or  coach,  whichever 
it  might  happen  to  be. 

Speaking  of  the  coach, — the  old  four-horse  carry-all, — 
it  was  indeed  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  that  period. 
All  paid  it  due  deference  by  stepping  out  of  the  way,  and 
giving  it  the  whole  road  whenever  it  was  met.  And  how 
cheery  and  inspiriting  were  the  far-reaching  blasts  of  the 
driver's  tin  horn,  sounding  merrily  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  at  last  reaching  the  expectant  ear  of  the  keeper  of 
the  hotel  or  tavern !  He  had  anxiously  awaited  the  sound, 
as,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement  with  the  driver,  it 
signified  to  him  the  number  of  hungry  passengers,  who 
in  a  few  minutes  would  be  clamoring  for  a  hot  breakfast, 
while  the  horses  were  changed.  In  a  few  moments  the 
steaming  teams,  followed  by  the  lumbering  coach,  ap- 
peared on  the  crest  of  the  distant  hill,  or  at  the  first  curve 
in  the  road.  The  sight  of  their  accustomed  stopping- 
place,  where  they  knew  that  they  would  find  rest  and 
provender,  gave  the  animals  new  courage,  and,  pricking 
up  their  ears,  they  would  come  up  to  the  door  in  fine 
style,  the  old  coach  creaking  and  straining  at  every  joint. 
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The  passengers,  hurriedly  dismounting,  would  hasten 
into  the  tavern,  and  endeavor,  while  the  horses  were  be- 
ing changed,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  appetite. 
The  fresh  spans  would  be  standing  ready,  and  it  would 
be  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments  to  put  them  into  the 
places  of  those  that  had  already  done  their  duty;  and 
when  the  cheery  but  peremptory  cry  of  "all  aboard"  was 
heard,  the  unfortunate  passengers,  who  had  taken  just 
about  enough  to  aggravate  their  hunger,  would  rush  out 
and  tumble  into  the  coach,  and  the  fresh  team  with  the 
"Commodore"  already  on  the  box,  would  start  off  at  a 
spanking  gait,  while  sharp  cracks  from  his  nine-foot  lash 
were  heard  sounding  over  the  leaders'  backs! 

But,  as  the  years  passed  and  Buffalo  grew,  and  the 
Great  West  loomed  up  more  and  more  attractively,  com- 
merce and  passenger*  transit  by  the  lakes  rapidly  in- 
creased. Then  came  the  strife  between  Buffalo  and  Black 
Rock  as  to  which  should  be  the  port  at  this  most  import- 
ant point  in  the  great  route  westward.  From  1818,  steam 
navigation  was  established;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
vast  project  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  ocean  and  the  lakes 
in  one  great  water  thoroughfare  began  to  take  shape. 

To  all  this,  the  opening  of  Buffalo  creek  was  believed 
necessary,  and  it  was  accomplished.  On  account  of  that 
sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  vessels  and  steamboats  could  not 
come  into  the  otherwise  commodious  natural  harbor,  but 
must  lie  off  in  the  lake  or  bay,  or  at  anchor  under  Bird 
Island  during  the  transfer  of  cargoes  and  passengers  by 
means  of  small  boats.  But  it  was  determined  that  Black 
Rock  must  yield  to  Buffalo  in  the  fierce  commercial  strife, 
and  that  bar  must  be  removed  and  a  harbor  formed.  So. 
"in  April,  1818,  at  the  instance  of  citizens  of  Buffalo,  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed,  authorizing  a  survey 
of  the  creek,  at  the  expense  of  the  County  of  Niagara, 
which  then  included  it,  with  reference  to  determining 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  harbor;  and  William 
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Peacock  made  the  survey  in  the  following  summer,  gratui- 
tously. Although  the  report  of  this  survey  was  favorable, 
neither  the  General  Government  nor  the  State  would 
assume  the  work.  But  the  latter,  in  1819,  by  law,  agreed 
to  loan  |12,000  for  its  construction,  on  being  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage  for  its  repayment.  Oliver  Forward, 
Charles  Townsend,  George  Coit  and  Samuel  Wilkeson 
gave  the  required  security  in  the  fore  part  of  1820,  and 
a  stone  pier  was  forthwith  commenced.  It  was  prose- 
cuted and  finished  under  the  superintendence  of  Samuel 
Wilkeson,  in  1821,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  work- 
ing days,  and  extended  into  the  lake  for  about  eighty 
rods,  into  twelve-foot  water."22 

In  constructing  this  pier  to  make  or  improve  our  har- 
bor, it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large  cast-iron  hammer, 
or  something  very  heavy,  to  drive  the  piles  to  keep  the 
timber-cribs  in  their  places.  There  was  no  iron-foundry 
in  Buffalo  at  that  time;  no  pile-driver  had  ever  been 
used  here,  and  there  were  no  facilities  for  procuring  one. 
Mr.  Wilkeson  tried  to  get  one  from  a  furnace  in  Ohio, 
but  did  not  succeed.  There  were  no  railroads  then  in 
this  western  country,  nor  was  the  Erie  canal  in  practi- 
cal existence  until  some  eight  years  subsequently.  To 
procure  a  pile-driver  from  Albany  or  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere  else  where  there  were  iron 
foundries,  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Then  was  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  "necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,"  by  the  contrivance  which  was  pro- 
duced to  drive  those  piles.  Samuel  Wilkeson  had  under- 
taken to  improve  Buffalo  harbor,  and  was  determined  to 
succeed.  There  was  in  the  village  "lying  around  loose," 
yet  very  heavy  and  quiet,  a  cast-iron  mortar  that  had 
been  used  against  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812-14,  and 
with  this  Mr.  Wilkeson  believed  he  could  do  the  needed 
work.  One  of  the  trunnions  of  this  mortar  had  been 


22   Buffalo   Historical    Society   Publications,   Vol.    I.,   p.    379- 
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broken  off.  To  fit  it  for  its  new  purpose,  the  other  must 
be  broken  off  also.  The  services  of  Whipple  Hawkins,  a 
well-known  blacksmith,  who  resided  outside  of  the  village, 
at  the  corner  of  (the  present)  Main  and  Utica  streets, 
were  called  into  requisition  to  do  this,  and  rig  certain 
wrought-iron  fixtures  to  the  mortar  for  the  purpose  in 
hand;  and  thus  it  was  actually  made  to  do  good  service 
in  driving  the  piles  necessary  in  making  Buffalo  harbor. 
And  this  was  "continued  in  office,"  as  a  pile-driver  in  this 
harbor  for  many  years.  This  old  and,  at  least  to  a  few 
still  living,  familiar,  object,  can  be  seen,  minus  some  of 
the  wrought-iron  fixtures,  still  standing  guard  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Dayton  streets.23  Truly  it  is  like  an 
old  soldier  whose  early  services  were  powerful  and  effec- 
tive; and  afterward,  in  time  of  peace,  still  more  useful 
in  helping  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  commerce  of  our 
country.  And  so  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  this  old  mortar's  former  position,  both  in  war  and 
in  civil  service,  having  been  filled  by  improvements  which 
are  better  calculated  to  do  the  work  required,  it  has  been 
retired,  and  stationed  where  it  can  be  looked  upon  with 
the  admiration  and  respect  it  so  well  deserves. 

Judge  Wilkeson  died  July  7,  1848.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death  that  I  was  standing  on  the  side- 
walk at  the  corner  before  mentioned,  conversing  with 
him,  when  he  pointed  to  the  old  mortar  and  said :  "Some 
of  these  days  I  am  going  to  give  them  an  inscription  to 
place  upon  it";  but  he  did  not  say  what  it  would  be.  I 
infei'red  from  what  he  did  say,  that  it  would  relate  to 
its  having  been  the  first  pile-driver  used  in  Buffalo,  or  in 
Western  New  York. 

But  the  work  of  opening  the  harbor  was  only  in  part 
completed  when  this  pier  was  built.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
obstructing  bar  of  sand  was  twenty  rods  wide,  rising 


23  The  old  pile-driver  mortar  has  reposed  in  the  Historical  Building  since 
1902.  See,  for  full  sketch  and  picture  of  the  mortar,  Buffalo  Historical  So- 
ciety Publications,  Vol.  XXV. 
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seven  feet  above  the  lake,  and  sixty  rods  long.  The  effect 
of  it  had  been  to  turn  the  course  of  the  creek  northward, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  shore,  for  a  distance  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  bar. 

The  thing  now  done  was  to  make  the  creek  work  its 
own  way  through  the  bar  straight  out,  alongside  the  pier, 
into  the  lake,  and  to  deepen  the  channel  thus  formed  by 
digging  out  sand  and  gravel.  The  first  was  done  by  in- 
geniously damming  the  creek  at  the  right  time  and  letting 
the  current  do  the  rest.  The  last  was  done  by  dragging 
the  sand  and  gravel  out  of  the  bed  of  the  creek  with  a 
great  log  scraper,  after  the  fashion  of  those  used  in  early 
times  for  smoothing  road-ways.  Thus  a  channel  deep 
enough  for  small  vessels  was  opened,  and  Buffalo  harbor 
from  a  wish  and  a  plan  had  become  a  fact. 

Yet  even  then  a  crowning  success  was  to  come.  For 
when,  in  1822,  a  second  steamboat  was  to  be  built,  to  suc- 
ceed the  wrecked  Walk-in-the- Water,  a  strong  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  from  Black  Rock  against  its  being 
built  at  Buffalo,  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
harbor.  But  a  promise  was  made  by  Buffalo  not  only  to 
furnish  timber  at  a  quarter  less  expense  than  Black  Rock 
would  charge,  but,  under  judgment-bond,  to  pay  the 
builders  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every  day  the 
new  craft  should  be  kept  from  sailing  out  of  Buffalo  har- 
bor, by  obstructions  in  it,  after  May  1,  1823.  And  so  the 
Superior  was  built  on  the  shore  of  Buffalo  creek  (or  the 
new  Buffalo  harbor),  a  short  distance  above  the  foot  of 
Main  street. 

"The  completion  of  the  harbor,  such  as  it  was,  had 
given  force  to  the  general  considerations  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Canal  Board  to  that  effect  in  the  winter  of  1822,  was 
published  in  the  report  of  1823,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
care-worn  and  anxious  inhabitants  of  the  village."24 

24   Buffalo  Historical   Society  Publications,  Vol.   I.,  p.  380. 
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But,  as  so  often  happens  with  human  enterprises,  not 
all  was  "plain  sailing"  yet.  The  spring  freshets  of  1823 
were  still  depended  on  to  help  Buffalo  to  do  its  part  of 
the  bargain,  and  escape  paying  the  penalty  of  a  violated 
bond.  And  it  so  came  about  that  instead  of  helping,  they 
hindered.  An  ice  obstruction  drove  the  outrushing  wa- 
ters back,  and  a  deposit  was  spread  thus  in  the  channel, 
so  nearly  filling  it  that  it  must  be  removed,  or  failure 
would  result.  Equal  to  the  emergency,  Buffalo  citizens 
at  once  subscribed  an  amount  sufficient  to  do  the  clear- 
ing-out work  necessary,  and  it  was  done.  The  subscrip- 
tion-list then  made  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  and 
is  an  interesting  bit  of  Buffalo  history.  Though  it  has 
been  occasionally  published,  I  present  here  the  list  of 
names  and  the  amount  subscribed  to  improve  Buffalo 
harbor  in  1822,  copied  from  Cutting's  Directory  of 
Buffalo  for  the  years  1848  and  1849 : 

Ebenezer  Johnson,  in  goods  at  cash  price $110  00 

Sylvester  Mathews,  in  bread 25  00 

James  Read 12  50 

Elisha  Williams,  in  labor  and  goods  by  H.  B.  Potter 50  00 

William  Mason,  in  beef 5  00 

Joseph  Stocking 25  00 

S.  G.  Austin 12  50 

G.  and  T.  Weed,  including  a  subscription  a  few  days  since  20  00 

O.   Newbury ', 20  00 

Ezekiel  Folsom,  in  meat  from  the  market 12  50 

Samuel  Wilkeson 100  00 

Townsend  &  Coit 100  00 

H.  B.  Potter,  cash  $50,  bricks  $25 75  00 

E.  F.  Norton 50  00 

Moses  Baker,  in  labor  and  blacksmith  work 50  00 

Thomas   C.   Love 25  00 

John  G.  Camp,  in  cash  or  labor 50  00 

William  Ketchum,  $20  cash,  $30  in  hats 50  00 

John  A.  Lazell 25  00 

Lucius  Gold,  in  labor 50  00 

Samuel  A.  Bigelow,  in  goods  or  labor 25  00 

William  Folsom 25  00 

John  Root. .  25  00 
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Jabez  Goodell,  in  labor,  provisions,  etc 25  00 

H.  M   Campbell,  in  hats  or  labor 25  00 

Hart  &  Cunningham,  in  goods 50  00 

Sheldon  Chapin,  in  goods 50  00 

J.  D.  Hoyt,  in  boots  and  shoes 50  00 

A.  James,  in  goods , 

P.  G.  Jenks 5  00 

R.  B.  Heacock  &  Co.,  horse  $15,  goods  $35 50  00 

Thomas  Quigly,  in  labor 12  50 

Timothy  Page 5  00 

Thomas    More 2  00 

Martin  Daley,  in  labor 6  25 

A.  Bryant,  in  goods  and  clothing 50  00 

H.  R.  Seymour 50  00 

Nathaniel  Vosburgh,  saddlery 12  50 

F.  B.  Merrill,  in  labor 25  00 

John  E.  Marshall 25  00 

D.  M.   Day 12  50 

Z.  Platt 6  25 

E.  Walden,  in  goods 100  00 

J.  Guiteau,  in  labor  or  cash 12  50 

Cyrenius    Chapin 100  00 

James  Demarest,  in  saddlery 5  00 

D.  Hennion,  100  Ibs.  pork  when  called  for 

W.  T.  Miller,  in  fresh  meat  at  market  in  Buffalo  Village. .  50  00 

Selden  Davis 5  00 

William  Hodge,  in  labor  or  materials 25  00 

Velorus  Hodge,  in  work  or  materials 5  00 

Benjamin  Hodge,  in  lumber 5  00 

William  Long,  a  certain  brown  cow  with  a  white  head,  to 

be  appraised  by  commissioners  of  Harbor  Association 

Roswell  Hosford,  in  produce  or  provisions 5  00 

W.  W.  Chapin,  in  team  work 10  00 

Zachariah  Griffin,  10  bbls.  lime  to  be  delivered  in  Buffalo.  6  25 

Alvan  Dodge  in  team-work  and  manual  labor 10  00 

H.  A.  Salisbury,  in  produce  and  hats 12  50 

Hiram  Pratt,  in  goods 25  00 

Erastus  Gilbert,  in  goods 25  00 

bbl.  pork  10  00 

cash    2  50 

Oliver  Coit,  one  crowbar  $3,  cash  $5 8  00 

Joseph  Dart,  Jr.,  in  hats 10  00 

Benjamin  Caryl,  in  pork , 25  00 
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This  subscription  amounted  to  $1,361.25,  exclusive  of 
the  cow  and  pork,  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  except 
$110.  The  provisions  and  goods  were  paid  to  the  work- 
men without  loss,  but  on  much  of  the  other  property 
(which  was  sold  at  auction)  there  was  an  average  loss  of 
about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Vigorously  using  the  aid  thus  furnished,  the  citizens 
had  their  harbor  ready  before  the  time  named  in  their 
bond  expired;  and  the  steamboat  Superior,  launched 
April  16,  1823,  was  forthwith  piloted  out  of  Buffalo 
harbor  in  triumph,  and  taken  to  the  dock  at  Black  Rock 
and  there  fully  fitted  out;  and  she  sailed  thence  on  her 
first  trip  to  Detroit,  April  23,  1823,  seven  days  before  the 
time  named  in  the  citizens'  bond  had  expired.  And  thus 
was  fulfilled  a  remarkable  prophecy,  which  stands  re- 
corded in  the  Buffalo  Patriot  of  that  date,  April  23,  1823, 
as  follows:  "PROPHECY. — The  following  is  taken  from  a 
communication  published  in  the  Buffalo  Gazette  of  Jan- 
uary 2,  1816,  headed  'New  Year's  Vision.'  After  alluding 
to  Buffalo,  the  future  Emporium  of  the  West,  then  come 
the  words :  'We  saw  the  steamboat  Superior  approaching 
with  majestic  grandeur,  her  decks  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, and  her  smoke  ascending  in  undulating  columns 
through  the  air,  which  heightened  the  scene  around  her.'  " 
This  was  written  seven  years  before  the  event,  and  two 
before  a  steamboat  was  on  Lake  Erie.  In  the  last  week 
in  June,  the  Superior  entered  Buffalo  harbor  on  her  third 
or  fourth  return  trip  from  Detroit,  having  till  then  made 
Black  Rock  her  stopping-place.  From  that  time,  her  port 
was  Buffalo.  And  now  Buffalo  was  all  ready,  when  the 
canal  should  be  finished  and  opened  through  to  Buffalo 
harbor,  to  set  out  on  that  new  career  of  prosperity  which, 
with  the  variations  incident  to  all  human  prograss,  has 
been  so  remarkable,  to  the  present  day. 
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SANDYTOWN,  THE  FLATS,  ETC. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  paper  I  have  mentioned 
Sandytown  and  the  Little  Buffalo  creek.  I  have  also 
mentioned  the  alder  swamp  which  used  to  occupy  the 
low  lands  between  the  Terrace  bluff  and  the  lake  south 
and  west  of  the  village;  the  latter  sectipn  having  for  a 
long  time  been  known  as  The  Flats.  As  it  was  over  and 
through  these  that  wagon-roads,  harbor,  canal  and  rail- 
roads have  been  successively  opened  and  established,  it 
is  fitting  that  something  more  specific  should  be  recorded 
concerning  them. 

As  to  Sandytown,  it  was,  in  the  war-time  of  1812-15, 
a  place  of  considerable  note,  and  in  fact  of  nearly  as 
much  importance,  locally,  as  Black  Rock,  or  Buffalo  it- 
self. But  now,  as  a  settlement  and  even  as  a  region,  it 
is  known  no  longer,  save  as  it  is  remembered  by  those  of 
a  former  generation.  It  lay,  as  has  been  said,  nearly  at 
the  foot  of  the  present  Porter  avenue,  formerly  York 
street,  to  the  south  of  and  adjoining  the  place  where  the 
Erie  canal  enters  Black  Rock  harbor.  It  was  naturally 
a  sand-beach,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  high,  large  sand- 
hills. And  here,  among  and  back  of  these  hills  on  the 
land  side  was  a  collection  of  log  and  board  buildings, 
slightly  and  cheaply  put  up,  and  facing  towards  the 
east, — the  hills  being  their  rear  protection  from  the 
storms.  The  place  was  thus,  as  is  evident,  very  properly 
named. 

While  our  army  held  possession  of  Fort  Erie  in  1814, 
Sandytown  was  a  ferry-place  for  crossing  the  river.  It 
was  also  the  place  where  the  hospital  was  kept  for  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  during  that  time.  Many  a 
soldier's  body  was  buried  in  the  sand  at  this  place;  and 
for  years  afterward  bones  were  from  time  to  time  washed 
out  by  the  water  of  the  lake.  Many  bones  were  also  dug 
out  by  those  who  were  hauling  the  sand  away  for  build- 
ing purposes. 
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Before  the  pier  was  built,  which  forms  Black  Rock 
harbor,  or  more  properly,  a  part  of  the  Erie  canal,  Sandy- 
town  was  the  best  place  in  this  vicinity  for  catching  fish 
with  a  hook,  from  the  river.  Early  morning  was  the  best 
time  to  make  sure  of  a  "good  string,"  say  from  sunrise 
till  the  sun  was  two  hours  high.  I  have  been  there  with 
a  line  having  two  hooks  baited  with  minnows,  and  had 
fine  sport.  The  operation  was  somewhat  like  this :  after 
baiting  the  two  hooks  I  would  wade  in  till  the  water  was 
up  to  above  my  knees,  then  throw  the  line  the  full  length 
over  into  the  river,  and  begin  to  walk  slowly  to  shore; 
and  I  would  be  almost  sure  to  have  a  fish  on  one  hook, 
often  on  each  of  them,  before  I  was  out  of  the  water.  I 
have  caught  fifty  or  more  white  bass  and  pike,  in  a  single 
morning,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  say  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,,  The  building  of  the  Black  Rock  pier 
spoiled  the  fishing  from  the  beach,  at  this  place. 

This  point  used  to  be  noted  as  the  place  where  the 
Indians  caught  their  fish.  It  was  a  treaty  stipulation, 
when  they  sold  their  lands  at  Buffalo,  that  the  reserved 
right  should  be  theirs  of  catching  fish  in  the  river,  and 
of  using  the  floodwood  found  on  the  beach  for  their  fires. 
This,  however,  like  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stipulations 
and  reservations  made  on  their  behalf,  never  resulted  in 
much  benefit  to  them. 

Many  of  the  white  inhabitants,  also,  who  settled  here 
at  an  early  day,  depended  much  upon  catching  fish  in 
the  river,  as  part  of  the  supply  of  food  for  their  families. 
There  were  few  living  here  then  who  would  not  catch  fish 
as  necessity  required,  as  well  as  use  the  gun  for  killing 
game,  to  meet  their  wants.  They  had  no  meat  markets 
to  supply  them  as  we  now  have,  and  if  they  had  had 
those,  but  little  money  could  be  got  to  buy  with.  They 
were  obliged  to  get  along  with  what  they  could  raise  on 
a  few  cultivated  acres,  and  otherwise  procure  by  their 
own  labor,  and  go  without  the  rest.  Flouring-mills  were 
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few  and  far  between.  I  remember  that  my  grandfather 
Abbott's  family  were  obliged  to  send  in  1812  to  Niagara 
Falls  to  get  their  grain  ground,  the  mill  there  being  the 
one  easiest  reached;  and  to  this  they  took  their  grain  by 
water,  in  a  "dug-out," — the  going  and  returning  requir- 
ing several  days.  A  fishing-ground  like  that  at  Sandy- 
town  was,  therefore,  a  very  important  part  of  the  means 
of  comfortable  living,  for  the  people  in  this  region. 

But  Sandytown,  with  its  many  banks  and  hills  of  sand, 
and  its  skirting  of  forest  trees  and  bushes,  swamps  and 
marshes,  near  by,  is,  as  I  have  stated,  among  the  things 
that  were.  The  encroachments  of  the  water,  and  the 
carting  away  of  sand  for  the  city's  needs,  have  narrowed 
and  leveled  and  sunk  the  beach,  till  little  is  left  of  the 
region  as  it  once  was.  To  this  result,  the  cutting  away 
of  the  natural  growth  of  trees  and  bushes  all  along  im- 
mediately back  of,  and  upon,  the  ridge  of  sand,  has  come. 
The  sand  and  the  woods  and  bushes  formed  a  protection 
against  the  inroads  of  the  wind-driven  waters;  and  the 
sand-barriers  were  themselves  protected  and  increased 
by  the  woody  growth.  In  1816  the  lake  line  of  the  beach 
averaged  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  present  line 
of  the  Erie  canal, — now  it  is  not  more  than  a  third  of  that 
distance.  In  1848  nearly  half  that  early  distance  had  been 
eaten  away  and  covered  by  the  water.  In  1855  the  beach 
line,  though  considerably  farther  in,  still  gave  the  Niagara 
Falls  railroad  an  all  land  track,  half-way  between  the 
canal  and  lake;  while  now  it  runs  close  along,  and,  but 
for  stone  fortifications,  through,  the  edge  of  the  lake.25 
And  how  frequently  the  railroad  has  been  washed  away, 
and  how  it  is  assailed  and  sometimes  made  impassable 
by  the  waters,  we  all  know.  Yet  this  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  nat- 
ural barriers,  which  might  have  protected  the  whole 


25  Mr.  Hodge  recalls  the  conditions  of  the  early  '8os.  The  last  forty  years 
have  brought  many  changes  thereabouts,  including  the  filling  of  that  portion  of 
the  lake  east  of  the  railroad  tracks. 
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region.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  in  time  to  come, 
by  reason  of  this  treatment  of  our  water-front,  storms, 
sweeping  in  over  the  lower  grounds  of  the  city,  much  as 
they  have  been  raised,  may  cause  greater  destruction  of 
life  and  property  than  has  ever  occurred  from  a  similar 
cause  ? 

And  this  leads  to  something  more  concerning  these 
low  levels  of  the  city  next  the  lake  and  along  the  Big  and 
Little  Buffalo  creeks, — The  Flats  as  they  were  so  long 
called.  This  section,  beginning  at  Sandytown,  was  a 
broad  reach  of  low  lands,  extending  southeastward  be- 
tween the  lake  beach  and  the  high  ground,  all  the  way 
around  to  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  and  above  it,  eastward, 
quite  a  distance. 

This  creek  was  sluggish  from  source  to  mouth.  It  left 
the  woods  about  where  Michigan  street  crosses  the  canal. 
Above  this  point  beaver  and  otter  abounded,  till  the 
woods  were  cut  away,  about  the  year  1828.  Below,  it 
wound  its  way  through  the  flats  across  Main  street,  al- 
most hidden  in  the  tall  grass  and  rushes,  till  it  entered 
Big  Buffalo  creek.  But,  for  the  last  two  miles  of  its 
course  it  has  lost  its  form,  and,  as  a  stream,  its  existence 
as  well  as  its  name.  Its  bed  is  merged  in  the  canal  which 
(coming  from  Hamburg  street  near  "The  Hydraulics," 
where  it  receives  the  old  creek  as  a  mill-race),  is  called 
the  Main  and  Hamburg  street  canal;  crossing  Main 
street  to  Pearl  joins  the  Erie  canal,  and  with  it,  runs 
southwesterly  forming  the  Commercial  slip,  to  the  har- 
bor. Where  the  two  canals  thus  join,  at  the  head  of  Com- 
mercial slip,  there  was,  in  the  early  days,  on  the  margin 
of  the  creek,  and  beside  the  road,  a  fine  spring  of  water, 
with  a  barrel  or  cask  set  in  it,  for  public  use.  Where 
Commercial  slip  enters  the  harbor,  just  east  of  the  foot 
of  Commercial  street,  which  was  part  of  the  old  main 
road  into  and  out  of  Buffalo,  was  the  mouth  of  Little 
Buffalo  creek.  This  creek  still  retains  its  name  and  origi- 
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nal  course  from  its  source  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  city,  to  a  point  near  Seneca  street,  at  the  junction  of 
that  street  and  Fillmore  parkway,  where  it  unites  with 
the  old  Hydraulic  canal.26 

"The  Flats/'  west  of  Little  Buffalo  creek,  were  mostly 
a  swamp  and  full  of  bogs,  and  subject  to  inundation  from 
the  lake.  They  contained  some  alders  and  other  bushes, 
and  many  ponds  of  various  sizes;  and  here  ducks,  and 
consequently  hunters,  used  to  congregate.  It  is  straight 
through  the  middle  of  them  that  the  Erie  canal  was  dug, 
which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1825.  But,  to  that  time, 
and  even  to  1830,  the  whole  region  was  considered  of 
little  value.  It  could  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  per 
acre.  It  was  not  supposed  that  this  land  would  ever  be 
occupied  and  used  to  build  upon.  So  exposed  was  it  that 
I  have  seen  floodwood  driven  up  over  it  and  left  at  the 
foot  of  the  Terrace,  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  where  the  liberty-pole  now  stands.  East  of  Main 
street,  too,  it  was  sometimes,  in  high  winds,  before  that 
region  was  filled  up,  covered  with  rolling,  surging  lake- 
water,  which  floated  off  wood,  lumber,  buildings,  boats, — 
destroying  and  damaging  much  property.  A  number  of 
years  since,  near  the  old  gas-works,  situated  upon  some 
of  this  land,  meeting  one  of  our  townsmen,  the  late  R. 
W.  Haskins,  I  observed  to  him,  "We  did  not  think,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  that  we  should  have  gas  burning  in  our 
streets  and  houses."  "No,"  he  answered;  adding,  "and 
who  would  have  thought  we  should  have  to  come  down 
here  into  this  swamp  to  pay  for  it."  The  digging  of  the 
Erie  canal  has  drained  these  swamps  and  filled  up  this 
low  land,  and  brought  it  into  immensely  valuable  use. 

26  Much  of  the  course  of  Little  Buffalo  creek  was  through  the  present  Le- 
high  Valley  Railroad  yards. 
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PUBLIC  EXECUTIONS  IN  BUFFALO. 

At  this  mention  of  the  year  1831  I  insert  the  following 
account  of  all  the  public  executions  of  criminals  which 
have  taken  place  in  Buffalo,  the  latest  having  occurred 
in  that  year. 

At  a  club  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  held 
March  24,  1879,  at  the  residence  of  Capt.  E.  P.  Dorr,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Kev.  Sanford  Hunt,  D.  D.,  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Elder  Glezen  Fillmore.  The 
discussion  which  followed  concerning  his  experiences  as 
a  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Buffalo,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  was  particularly  full  as  to  his  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  office  in  attending  and  officiating  on  three 
several  occasions  at  the  execution  by  hanging  of  men 
guilty  of  murder;  these  executions  taking  place  during 
the  first  ten  of  his  fi/ty  years'  labors  as  a  minister  on  this 
frontier. 

The  present  paper  was  written  by  me  as  a  volunteer 
sketch, — which,  however,  was  not  read  before  the  Soci- 
ety,— called  out  by  this  part  of  the  paper  and  discussion. 
I  had  resided  in  Buffalo  some  years  before  there  were  any 
executions  here,  and  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  all  the 
public  executions  which  have  taken  place  in  Buffalo,  ex- 
cepting one.  Our  newspapers  in  early  times  gave  but 
meager  accounts  of  local  matters;  and  as  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  any  account  of  some  at  least  of  these 
occurrences,  I  give  from  memory  my  recollection  of  those 
I  witnessed. 

There  have  been  six  public  executions  in  Buffalo,  of 
twelve  different  persons,  five  under  the  military  law,  by 
shooting,  and  seven  under  the  civil  law  by  hanging. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  took  place  within  the  first 
two  years  of  the  War  of  1812.  Elder  Fillmore  then  re- 
sided in  the  town  of  Clarence,  now  in  this  county,  then 
in  Niagara,  and  I  presume  did  not  attend  these,  as  they 
were  military.  He  did  attend  the  hanging  of  two  soldiers 
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for  murder,  in  1815;  of  William  Godfrey,  a  soldier,  in 
1819 ;  and  of  the  three  Thayer  brothers,  in  1825. 

The  first  of  the  military  executions  was  that  of  four 
young  soldiers  at  once,  by  shooting.  This  I  witnessed. 
Five  soldiers  had  been  tried  by  court-martial  for  desert- 
ing; all  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
Five  graves  were  dug,  in  front  of  which  plain  board 
coffins  were  placed.  The  five  condemned  men  knelt  on 
these  coffins,  having  their  arms  pinioned.  When  the  white 
caps  which  they  wore  were  drawn  down  over  their  faces, 
a  platoon  of  soldiers  with  muskets  silently  marched  up 
in  front  of  them.  One,  however,  having  (unbeknown  to 
himself)  been  reprieved,  was  to  be  spared;  four  only  were 
to  receive  the  volley.  After  the  firing  only  three  of  these 
four  fell.  One  still  remained  in  his  kneeling  position, 
when  a  subaltern  officer,  near  by,  quickly  walked  up  quite 
near  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  shot  him  through  the 
head ;  when  he  also  fell,  on  his  coffin. 

An  awful  thing  it  was  to  stand  near  by  and  see  a  young 
man  in  full  vigor  of  life  thus  put  out  of  existence.  I  re- 
member seeing  the  brains  oozing  out  of  his  skull  as  he 
was  lifted  up  and  laid  in  his  coffin ;  though,  as  I  was  only 
eight  years  of  age,  I  of  course  did  not  realize  the  horror 
of  the  deed  as  I  would  have  done  if  of  maturer  years. 

The  condemned  men  as  they  knelt  on  their  coffins  were 
facing  the  north.  I  was  standing  at  their  left,  about 
thirty  feet  away  and  a  little  forward  toward  the  front. 
Two  of  the  three  first  shot  fell  backward  into  their  graves, 
and  soldiers  standing  by  jumped  down  and  lifted  them 
up;  and  when  the  fourth  was  shot,  the  four  bodies  were 
put  into  the  coffins  and  buried.  The  fifth  man,  who  was 
to  escape  by  reprieve,  after  experiencing  the  horrible 
dread  of  being  shot,  fainted  at  the  report  of  the  muskets 
and  fell  upon  his  coffin.  It  was  sometime  before  he  be- 
came conscious,  and  could  understand  and  believe  that 
his  life  had  been  spared  by  a  reprieve.  His  youth  and 
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the  fact  that  he  had  been  induced  b'y  older  men  to  desert, 
had  operated  to  free  him  from  the  threatened  penalty. 

This  execution  took  place  at  about  the  place  where 
Court  street  now  runs,  and  west  of  Niagara  street  a 
short  distance.  I  should  locate  it  to  the  northward  of 
the  Wilkeson  homestead  and  a  little  further  west.  At 
that  time  the  ground  in  that  vicinity  was  quite  uneven, 
lying  in  knolls  and  hollows,  and  considerably  covered 
with  bushes,  and  many  scattering  trees. 

The  second  execution  was  also  military.  This  I  did 
not  witness.  It  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1813,  in  Gen- 
eral Smyth's  cantonment  on  "Flint  Hill."  This  was  on 
part  of  the  Granger  farm  lying  between  Main  street  and 
the  present  Forest  Lawn  cemetery.  It  was  also  between 
the  Chapin  farm  now  owned  by  Elam  R.  Jewett  and  the 
present  residence  of  Mr.  Brayley.  [1885.] 

The  third  execution  was  in  1815.  In  January  of  this 
year  the  war  closed.  During  the  following  summer,  early 
one  morning,  an  orderly  and  two  private  soldiers  with 
muskets  were  traveling  along  the  road  near  the  bank  of 
Niagara  river,  one  or  two  miles  below  Black  Rock,  or 
rather  below  Conjockety's  creek.  Passing  a  farmer's 
garden,  they  saw  fit  to  go  in  and  help  themselves  to  some 
of  its  produce.  The  owner's  name  was  James  Burbee, 
and  his  son,  a  young  man,  seeing  them  in  the  garden, 
went  out  and  ordered  them  away.  After  some  alterca- 
tion the  subaltern  drew  up  his  musket,  and  shot  young 
Burbee  down. 

The  three  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  After  lying 
there  some  time  they  broke  jail  and  escaped.  The  orderly 
who  did  the  deed  was  never  retaken.  The  other  two, 
Charles  Thompson  and  James  Peters,  after  being  hid  for 
two  or  three  days  in  Roswell  Hosford's  barn,  on  "The 
Plains/'  were  discovered,  brought  back  to  jail  and  in 
due  time  tried,  found  guilty  of  murder  and  hung.  This 
was  in  August,  1816.  I  was  present  at  this  and  all  the  re- 
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maining  executions  which  I  shall  mention.  This  was  one 
of  those  that  Elder  Fillmore  attended,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  office.  The  gallows  was  erected  near  the 
place  where  the  four  soldiers  were  shot.  The  graves  of 
these  men  were  dug,  and  their  bodies  buried,  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows. 

As  the  criminal  law  has  been  administered  in  this  State 
for  fifty  years  or  more,  these  two  young  men  would  not 
have  been  executed. 

The  fourth  capital  punishment  was  the  hanging  of 
William  Godfrey.  He  was  a  soldier, — stationed  at  Fort 
Niagara  on  duty  as  an  orderly  sergeant.  One  of  his  fel- 
low soldiers  had  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  God- 
frey was  ordered  to  put  him  in  the  Black  Hole,  a  place  of 
punishment.  The  soldier  resisted,  and  caused  Godfrey 
much  trouble,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  strong  force 
to  get  him  in.  This  resistance  and  his  abusive  language 
had  greatly  excited  and  enraged  Godfrey.  After  the  sol- 
dier was  finally  in  the  prison  hole,  and  the  sergeant  had 
turned  to  leave  him,  he  applied  some  bitter  epithets  to 
Godfrey,  who  then  made  a  backhanded  thrust  with  his 
musket,  the  bayonet  of  which  entered  the  soldier's  body, 
and  caused  his  death.  Fort  Niagara  being  in  Niagara 
County,  which  then  included  Buffalo,  as  county-seat,  God- 
frey was  arrested  and  brought  to  Buffalo,  put  in  jail, 
and  tried  for  murder  and  found  guilty.  His  case  was 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  several  months  elapsed 
before  it  was  examined.  Our  then  sheriff,  Colonel  James 
Cronk,  who  resided  on  his  farm  on  Harris'  Hill  in  the 
town  of  Clarence,  was  so  confident  that  Godfrey  would 
have  a  new  trial,  that  he  took  the  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing him  home  with  him,  and  allowing  him  to  remain  there 
several  months,  doing  chores  and  working  about  the  house 
and  garden. 

When  the  time  came  near  for  receiving  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Sheriff  Cronk  mounted  his  horse 
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and  accompanied  Godfrey,  who  was  on  foot,  to  Buffalo. 
The  sheriff  stopped  a  little  while  at  my  father's  tavern, 
while  Godfrey  walked  on  toward  the  village.  After  "tak- 
ing something"  at  the  bar,  Colonel  Cronk  told  my  father 
that  he  was  taking  Godfrey  back  to  jail.  Being  asked  if 
he  was  not  afraid  that  he  would  run  away,  he  answered 
"No,"  saying  that  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  him; 
that  if  he  should  not  overtake  him  he  would  go  straight 
to  the  jail  and  wait  there  until  he  came,  which  he  actu- 
ally did. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  came,  confirming  the  verdict,  and  the  penalty  was 
inflicted  December  3,  1819.  This  was  the  second  of  the 
three  executions  attended  by  Elder  Fillmore.  The  gal- 
lows was  erected  a  little  north  of  the  Terrace,  between 
Pearl  and  Franklin  streets,  there  being  no  buildings  very 
near  the  spot.  A  graVe  was  dug  at  its  foot,  and  after  the 
hanging  the  body  was  placed  in  a  plain  pine  coffin,  and 
buried  there. 

Whether  it  remained  there  I  cannot  say.  Probably  some 
of  the  medical  profession  of  that  day  could  give  some  in- 
formation on  this  point  which  I  am  unable  to  furnish. 

In  this  case  a  different  result  had  been  expected  by 
most  people.  The  sheriff  was  disappointed,  and  Godfrey 
had  expected  at  least  a  new  trial,  if  not  an  acquittal.  I 
well  remember  how,  when  he  was  standing  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  gallows,  with  the  rope  around  his  neck,  I  did 
not  believe  that  he  would  really  be  hung.  And  when  the 
drop  fell  and  left  him  swinging  by  the  neck,  I  felt  that  a 
great  wrong  had  been  done  to  a  fellow  mortal,  in  the  name 
of  the  Law.  After  hanging  a  few  moments  his  hand  re- 
laxed from  holding  his  white  pocket-handkerchief,  when  it 
dropped  and  was  carried  by  the  wind  some  distance  away, 
falling  to  the  ground. 

The  Law  was  intended  to  mete  out  justice  to  all,  but 
I  never  believed  it  was  just  in  Godfrey's  case. 
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The  fifth  public  execution  which  I  witnessed  was  that 
by  hanging,  of  the  three  brothers  Thayer,  June  17,  1825, 
for  the  murder  of  John  Love.  The  story  of  this  affair  has 
so  often  been  told  that  the  people  of  the  city  and  county 
have  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts  of  it,  yet  I  will 
state  particularly,  as  I  remember  them  now,  some  inci- 
dents connected  especially  with  the  execution,  which  I 
have  never  seen  published. 

The  day  was  fine;  the  people  for  two  hundred  miles 
around  had  begun  to  arrive  the  day  before,  and  continued 
to  come  all  through  the  night,  and  the  morning  before  the 
hanging.  The  roads  were  full  of  persons  coming  to  the 
village  to  see  the  "hanging-bee"  as  they  called  it.  There 
were  more  people  here  on  that  day  than  ever  before,  and 
all  our  merchants  had  a  profitable  day's  business  of  it, 
as  did  also  our  tavern-keepers. 

The  military  forces  were  called  out,  and  toward  noon 
formed  in  a  hollow  square  in  front  of  the  old  jail  on 
Washington  street.  I  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed rifle  company,  Barent  I.  Staats,  Captain.  The 
condemned  men  with  some  other  persons  were  received 
within  the  square,  when  we  were  ordered  to  march,  the 
band  playing  that  solemn  tune  called  "Koslyn  Castle." 
We  marched  to  the  gallows,  which  had  been  erected  on 
or  very  near  the  spot  where  the  four  soldiers  were  shot, 
and  the  two  soldiers  hung  for  murder,  as  before  related, — 
that  is,  where  Court  street  now  is,  a  little  west  of  Niagara 
Square.  Upon  reaching  the  place  the  military  were  again 
formed  in  a  large  hollow  square  around  the  gallows.  Our 
rifle  company  composed  a  part  of  the  front  line.  The 
Thayers  ascended  the  steps,  to  the  platform.  Some  little 
time  was  occupied  in  seating  them,  reading  the  death-war- 
rant, and  adjusting  the  ropes  around  their  necks,  after 
which  a  most  impressive  prayer  was  offered  by  Elder 
Glezen  Fillmore,  which  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  many 
thousands  present.  During  this  the  condemned  brothers 
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knelt  with  the  minister,  and  the  silence  was  almost  breath- 
less, naught  but  the  words  of  prayer  being  heard.  When 
these  were  ended  all  rose  from  their  kneeling  posture ;  the 
doomed  men  shook  hands  with  those  on  the  platform  and 
then  with  each  other.  It  was  a  most  impressive  scene! 
When  each  had  been  placed  by  the  sheriff  so  as  to  stand 
under  the  beam  and  on  the  fatal  drop  (which  was  made 
to  swing  back),  and  directly  under  the  hook  to  which  the 
rope  was  attached,  their  white  caps  were  drawn  down  over 
their  faces ;  and  then  the  awful  silence  was  broken  by  the 
terrible  wailing  of  the  three  brothers,  which  grew  more 
loud  and  intense  each  moment,  until  the  sharp  sword  of 
the  sheriff  severed  the  rope  that  held  the  scaffold.  Nor  did 
it  cease  or  lessen  even  then,  till  their  heels  had  left  the 
platform, — under  their  feet,' — and  they  had  dropped  to  the 
length  of  their  ropes;  when  it  seemed  echoed  a  thousand- 
fold by  a  simultaneous  and  involuntary  exclamation  from 
the  thousands  of  spectators,  who  till  then  had  stood  as 
if  almost  breathless,  silently  gazing  on  the  dreadful  scene. 

The  gallows  stood  facing  the  east,  our  rifle  company 
exactly  in  front,  forming  a  part  of  the  front  line. 

There  had  that  morning  been  some  hand-bills  sold  about 
the  streets  by  the  boys,  representing  the  gallows  as  erect- 
ed, and  the  Three  Thayers  hanging  thereon.  One  was  fig- 
ured as  having  one  of  his  legs  drawn  up,  which  proved  a 
true  representation,  this  circumstance  actually  occurring. 

While  we  were  yet  standing  in  the  line,  a  question  arose 
among  us  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  three  corpses. 
I  was  allowed  to  walk  up  near  the  gallows,  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  The  coffin  of  each  had  been  placed  in  front  of 
him  with  his  name  painted  on  it.  I  found  that  the  eldest 
brother,  Israel,  was  on  the  right.  Nelson,  the  second,  was 
next,  and  Isaac,  the  youngest,  was  on  the  left. 

After  the  bodies  were  taken  down  and  placed  in  the 
coffins,  they  were  delivered  to  the  friends  of  the  brothers. 
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The  military  were  then  marched  up  to  Main  street,  and 
dismissed. 

The  sixth  and  last  public  execution  was  that  of  Dibdell 
Holt,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  This  I  also  witnessed — 
but  there  was  nothing  so  peculiar  in  the  event  that  I  need 
to  add  a  particular  description  of  it.  The  specially  no- 
ticeable feature  of  it,  was  the  speedy  administration  of  the 
penalty.  The  crime  was  committed  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. Holt  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  executed  November 
22,  1831. 

CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

Born  in  Exeter,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December  20,  1804, 
I.  was  an  infant,  less  than  six  months  old,  when  June  16, 
1805,  we  came  to  Buffalo.  My  earliest  recollection  is  of 
living  in  the  double  log  house  already  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed on  farm  lot  No.  35, — which  was  my  home  till  I 
was  eight  years  old.  How  plain  in  my  remembrance  is 
the  scene!  the  road  so  lately  cut  through,  full  of  stumps, 
logs  and  brush ;  many  of  the  native  forest  trees  being  still 
standing  round  about.  .  .  . 

I  was  playing,  with  a  sister  two  years  older  than  my- 
self, in  the  road  in  front  of  "the  log  house."  We  were 
having  a  happy  time,  out  there  bare-headed,  bare-footed, 
in  the  dirt,  making  mud  pies  and  dirt  houses;  and  the 
mother  within  was  thus  for  the  time  relieved  of  some  of 
her  cares  while  she  was  attending  to  other  domestic  du- 
ties. But,  hark!  suddenly  she  hears  a  noise  down  the 
road.  She  hastens  to  the  door  to  listen  (for  every  new 
noise  in  such  a  place  excites  at  least  attention  and  curi- 
osity), when  the  cry  "Mad  dog!  mad  dog!"  falls  distinct- 
ly on  her  ear.  And  there,  in  the  very  direction  of  the 
nearing  cry,  are  her  two  children  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  all  unconscious  of  any  danger.  How  quickly  she 
rushes  to  them,  seizes  hold  of  them,  catching  one  in  each 
hand,  and  hurries  them  into  the  friendly  house  and  shuts 
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the  door  upon  the  frightful  danger.  And  then  going  to 
the  window,  she  realizes  from  what  she  has  been  per- 
mitted to  snatch  her  loved  ones.  There,  just  where  her 
children  were  playing,  is  a  large  yellow  dog,  with  pro- 
truding tongue,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  a  death-threaten- 
ing mad  dog.  And  there,  too,  among  that  cherished  flock 
of  geese,  the  creature  is  seen  quickly  venting  his  madness 
by  seizing,  shaking  and  biting  one  of  the  fowls  till  he  is 
satisfied,  when  he  drops  it,  and  trots  on  towards  the  vil- 
lage; on  the  road  to  which  he  is  pursued,  overtaken  and 
killed.  Yes,  how  incessant  and  severe  are  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  the  pioneer  mother !  How  needful  to  her,  the 
support  of  a  real  trust  in  One  who  ever  orders  all  things 
for  the  best ! 

And  later,  when  other  children  had  been  added  to  the 
family,  to  one  of  tfeese  came  a  strange,  and  in  her  case 
fatal,  injury.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  attack  of  a 
vicious  fowl,  which  pierced  her  head  with  his  strong,  sharp 
spur.  But  this  it  was  beyond  the  skill  of  any  except 
trained  physicians,  yes,  even  beyond  their  skill,  to  treat 
successfully.  Drs.  Daniel  Chapin,  Cyrenius  Chapin,  Ebe- 
nezer  Johnson  and  Josiah  Trowbridge,  were  all  called  to 
meet  in  council.  They  cut  from  the  little  head  a  circular 
piece  of  bone,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  they 
finished  the  work  of  trepanning  the  wound;  but  they 
could  not  save  the  child.  She  died,  and  was  carried  for 
burial  to  the  village  cemetery  which  then  was  where  now, 
in  "Franklin  Square,"  is  the  great  City  and  County  Build- 
ing. 

Yet,  again,  fifteen  years  had  passed.  The  family  home 
was  no  longer  the  log  house,,  but  it  was  the  large  brick 
house,  on  the  rise  of  ground  near  by  the  old  place.  My 
sister  and  myself  had  grown  up  and  become  a  young  wo- 
man and  a  young  man,  when  I  had  an  adventure,  calcu- 
lated to  remind  me  forcibly  of  the  rescue  by  my  mother 
in  my  infant  days,  and  of  the  care  of  One  more  watchful 
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even  than  a  mother,  that  is  over  each  from  day  to  day,  at 
every  period  of  our  life. 

Belonging  to  the  family  was  a  dog,  a  pet  of  the  whole 
household,  named  Prince,  but  affectionately  called  by  the 
more  endearing  name  of  Pinny.  He  was  knowing  and  ac- 
tive, full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  ready  whenever  the  chil- 
dren saw  fit  to  give  him  a  chance,  to  play  with  them.  His 
usual  place,  in  warm  weather,  was  on  the  floor  of  a  porch 
which  covered  the  side  door  of  the  house.  One  day  I  was 
passing  across  the  porch,  when  Pinny,  who  was  lying  in 
his  usual  place,  jumped  up  and  seized  me  with  his  teeth 
by  the  leg,  tearing  my  pantaloons,  and  leaving  a  deep 
mark,  the  print  of  his  teeth,  upon  my  flesh, — but  not  so 
deep  as  to  draw  blood.  So  vexed  was  I  that  the  trusted 
and  loved  pet  should,  unprovoked,  thus  attack  one  of  the 
family,  that  I  instantly  turned  to  give  the  creature  a 
kick,  which  he  dodged,  a  process  repeated  several  times, — 
he  snarling  and  snapping  at  each  charge.  I  then,  failing 
to  hit  the  dog,  left  him  still  snarling  and  snapping,  and 
entered  the  house.  I  did  not  think  much  about  the  occur- 
rence that  day,  but  in  the  night  the  dog  was  heard  bark- 
ing, and  proved  to  be  worrying  a  cow.  In  the  morning, 
however,  he  was  found  in  his  usual  place  on  the  porch 
floor,  but  appearing  very  dull,  dejected,  and  indeed,  sick. 

When  the  cow  was  examined,  her  nose  was  found  to  be 
lacerated.  She  had  defended  herself  with  her  horns,  yet 
there  was  not  a  space  which  a  finger  would  cover,  that  had 
not  been  bitten  by  the  dog.  And  the  decision  was  that 
Pinny  was  mad,  and  must  be  killed. 

I  took  my  rifle,  and  loaded  it,  and  called  Pinny  to  fol- 
low me,  which  he  readily  did,  I  going  out  the  back  way, 
through  the  garden,  crossing  several  lots  and  fields,  until 
I  came  down  by  the  side  of  a  piece  of  woods.  How  badly 
I  felt,  then,  as  I  realized  that  I  was  about  to  take  the  life 
of  the  creature  we  had  so  loved.  But  the  thought  came 
to  me  of  Abraham  required  to  sacrifice  even  his  own  son, 
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and  it  helped  me  to  think  that  it  was  comparatively  a 
small  duty  to  take  a  dog's  life,  and  that  too,  when  it  was 
so  plainly  necessary.  So  I  hissed  Pinny  past  me,  and  as 
he  ran  forward  put  a  ball  through  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  he  fell  dead,  never  knowing  what  had  killed  him. 

But  the  cow  became  a  source  of  danger.  She  had  been 
kept  in  the  yard,  with  her  calf,  and  after  some  days  she 
became  raving  mad,  broke  out  of  the  yard,  and  ran  up 
and  down  the  road,  with  her  head  raised  high  and  making 
the  most  awful  bellowing  I  ever  heard.  Men  and  neigh- 
bors turned  out,  with  clubs  and  pitchforks;  and  with 
much  anxiety  and  fear,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  rabid 
creature  into  the  barnyard,  where  she  was  despatched. 
Her  body  was  drawn  off  into  the  woods  and  buried.  .  .  . 

My  school  experiences  were  very  simple  and  primitive. 
I  remember  well  the  log  school-houses  in  which  up  to 
1822  I  pursued  my"  education.  One,  already  mentioned, 
was  about  where  Puffer  street27  enters  Main.  Another 
was  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  on  lot  No.  33,  between 
the  present  Riley  and  Northampton  streets.  Though  these 
were  common  or  public  schools,  there  was  for  several 
years  no  school  district  formed.  The  teachers  were,  in 
summer,  women,  receiving  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
to  two  dollars  per  week;  in  the  winter,  men,  receiving 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  The  teachers 
"boarded  'round,"  with  the  different  families  from  which 
children  attended  the  school.  These  schools  were  kept 
three  or  four  months  in  the  winter,  and  about  the  same 
time  in  the  summer. 

When  the  districts  were  first  organized,  the  school  num- 
bered One  was  down  in  the  village,  and  ours  at  Cold 
Spring,  was  Number  Two.  At  this  time,  also,  the  school- 
house  was  of  logs,  and  was  situated  on  Main  street,  near 
the  Cold  Spring,  where  Police  Station  No.  6  now  is. 
A  few  years  later  our  district  was  called  Number  Three, 

27  Now  Northland  avenue. 
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and  so  continued  till  we  were  included  within  the  city. 
Our  district  is  now  numbered  Sixteen. 

In  January,  1822,  the  log  school-house  in  our  district 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  one  of  planks  was  then  built; 
in  which  the  next  winter,  18234,  I  attended  school. 

In  those  times  the  "school  master  was  abroad,"  seek- 
ing employment.  In  1820  there  came  into  our  neighbor- 
hood a  man  of  ordinary  appearance  who  after  a  little 
conversation  proved  to  be  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
sought  employment  as  teacher  in  our  district  school, 
which  had  been  but  recently  organized.  The  trustees  im- 
mediately engaged  him.  for  the  winter  as  teacher,  his 
"pay"  to  be  twelve  dollars  per  month,  and  to  "board 
'round."  He  proved  to  be  a  good  teacher,  and  when  the 
school  closed  in  the  spring  of  1821,  being  out  of  employ- 
ment, he  offered  to  teach  through  the  summer  at  so  low 
a  rate  that  he  was  re-engaged ;  women  having  always  be- 
fore been  the  summer  teachers.  He  continued  to  teach 
through  the  fall  and  was  again  re-engaged  for  the  winter 
school  which  closed  in  the  spring  of  1822.  He  was  my 
teacher  for  these  two  winters.  Being  one  of  the  "big 
boys,"  I  had  to  stay  at  home  and  work  except  in  the  win- 
ter-time, which  was  all  that  I  could  have  for  attending 
school. 

In  both  these  winter-schools  I  studied  geography,  with 
two  or  three  others.  Our  class  learned  more  from  him  in 
a  short  time,  than  we  had  ever  learned  in  a  much  longer 
time,  before.  We  had  then  no  atlases,  charts  or  maps,  but 
our  teacher  would  take  a  large  slate  (black-boards  were 
not  known  here,  then),  and  mark  out  the  region  about 
which  we  were  studying,  and  explain  to  us  the  situation 
of  places  in  relation  to  each  other.  This  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  our  minds,  such  as  could  not  be  made  by 
reading  alone.  In  this  way,  without  sticking  to  the  lesson 
we  were  studying,  he  would  go  on  telling  us  about  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  giving  locations,  distances,  number 
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of  inhabitants,  productions,  and  many  things  which  he 
had  seen  in  his  various  travels. 

He  was  certainly  possessed  of  a  very  superior  mind,  far 
above  the  ordinary  class ;  and  the  account  he  gave  of  him- 
self was  quite  remarkable.  It  was  as  follows :  He  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  whom  Aaron 
Burr  killed  in  the  lamentable  duel  which  history  details 
to  us.  He  called  himself  Lot  Stoddard.  He  grew  up  in 
an  obscure  place,  without  education,  till  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  when,  by  some  accident,  he  was  injured,  so  that 
he  was  unable,  for  a  time,  to  work,  and  then,  it  being  in 
the  summer  season,  he  for  six  weeks  attended  a  school 
which  had  a  female  teacher.  This  was  all  the  "schooling" 
he  ever  enjoyed.  He  had  no  home,  had  been  a  wanderer 
over  our  country,  had  spent  the  most  of  his  life  arriving 
at  manhood  in  several  of  our  principal  cities,  and  been 
meanwhile  an  actor  in  them  on  the  stage;  and  had  been 
several  years  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  as  an  overseer,  or,  as 
it  was  then  termed,  a  "slave  driver."  He  had  a  more  re- 
tentive memory  than  any  other  person  I  ever  knew.  He 
was  a  great  reader,  and  related  readily  the  contents  of 
the  books  he  had  read.  He  conversed  freely  and  familiarly 
on  almost  any  subject  that  was  brought  up  in  ordinary 
conversation.  He  certainly  had  talents  largely  partaking 
of  those  possessed  by  him  whom  he  claimed  as  his  father. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Stoddard  had  been  an  actor  on  the 
stage.  So,  the  last  winter  he  taught  in  our  school,  he  pro- 
posed to  get  up  some  plays  for  the  older  scholars  and 
himself.  He  went  to  Hezekiah  A.  Salisbury's  book-store, 
the  only  one  then  in  the  village,  but  could  not  find  books 
containing  the  plays  he  wanted.  So  he  procured  a  novel 
from  which  some  of  the  plays  had  been  written,  and  with 
the  help  of  these  wrote  them  out  in  full  from  memory.  He 
then  gave  to  the  scholars  the  parts  which  he  deemed  most 
suitable  for  them,  respectively,  to  act.  A  stage  was  fitted 
up  in  my  father's  large  ball-room  in  the  "brick  tavern," 
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and  after  several  rehearsals  notice  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  that  a  free  exhi- 
bition of  the  plays  would  be  given  on  a  certain  evening. 
The  room  was  crowded  and  the  plays  went  off  to  the  great 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  of  all  assembled.  I  do  not 
remember  that  there  was  at  that  time  any  theater  in 
Buffalo. 

How  well  I  remember  our  school-teacher,  who  in  one 
of  the  plays  acted  the  two  parts  of  Count  Flodoardo  and 
the  bandit  Abilino.  The  plot  was  this :  The  Doge  of  Ven- 
ice gives  a  promise  to  Count  Flodoardo,  that  if  he  will 
deliver  into  his  power  the  bandit  robber  Abilino,  he  will 
give  him  his  daughter  Rosibella  in  marriage.  She  is 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Flodoardo  and  the  Doge,  and 
the  promise  is  renewed.  Says  Flodoardo :  "If  Abilino  is 
once  in  your  power,  Rosibella  shall  be  my  bride."  And, 
with  dignity  becoming  his  station,  the  Doge  replies :  "She 
shall,  and  not  till  then."  Flodoardo  then  flings  off  a  dis- 
guise that  he  has  worn,  and  there  stands  before  the  Doge 
and  the  beautiful  Rosibella  the  so-dreaded  bandit,  Abil- 
ino. The  Doge  is  astonished,  Rosibella  quite  passive,  and 
the  bandit  insists  that  the  father  shall  fulfill  his  promise. 
He  hesitates, — then,  intimidated  by  the  bandit's  array  of 
pistols  in  his  belt,  takes  his  daughter's  hand  and  places 
it  in  Abilino' s,  when  he  raises  it  aloft,  as  they  walk  away, 
exclaiming :  "Triumph !  Rosibella  is  the  Bravo's  bride." 

While  teaching  our  school  Mr.  Stoddard  went  one  day 
to  the  Indian  village,  to  call  upon  Bed  Jacket.  At  his 
home,  a  small  log  house,  he  found  him,  introduced  himself, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him,  Red 
Jacket,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe.  Jacket 
seemed  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  they  talked  to- 
gether about  many  things.  The  chief  could  speak  English 
very  well  when  he  chose,  but  always  refused  to  do  it,  when 
he  could  have  an  interpreter.  He  exhibited  to  his  visitor 
all  the  medals  he  had  received  from  our  Government,  one 
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being  from  General  Washington.  He  also  went  to  his 
chest,  unlocked  it,  and  took  out  and  placed  upon  the  table 
four  silver  goblets  (which  had  been  given  him  for  his 
services  to  our  cause)  and  a  well  filled  jug  of  whiskey.  All 
the  goblets  were  displayed  with  the  stone  jug  and  a  pitch- 
er of  water  for  the  two  to  drink  from.  Finally,  Mr.  Stod- 
dard  came  away  highly  pleased  with  his  visit  to  Red 
Jacket. 

This  singular  teacher  left  our  neighborhood  that  spring. 
I  never  heard  what  became  of  him,  though  he  left  here  for 
the  West.  He  had  a  roving  disposition,  did  not  seem  to 
value  money,  was  always  poor,  and  appeared  to  be  cast 
upon  the  world  without  relatives  or  friends.  Yet,  to  me, 
he  seemed  to  be  a  man  above  the  average  of  our  statesmen 
at  that  time,  one  fitted  to  have  been  a  great  man. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Stoddard  in  teaching 
our  winter  school  (that  is,  in  the  winter  of  1823-4,  and  in 
the  new  plank  school-house),  was  a  person  of  an  entirely 
different  character  and  position  in  society.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent in  a  law-office  in  the  village,  and  applied  to  Capt. 
Wm.  T.  Miller,  Alvan  Dodge  and  William  Hodge,  Sen., 
trustees,  to  take  our  school.  He  did  this,  he  said,  because 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  some  money  in  order  to 
continue  his  studies.  They  employed  him,  agreeing  to  pay 
him  twenty  dollars  per  month,  he  to  "board  'round." 

He  proved  to  be  an  excellent  teacher,  and  very  gentle- 
manly, modest  and  pleasant  in  his  deportment.  In  one 
thing  I  thought  his  teaching  superior  to  that  of  any  of  my 
former  teachers,  and  this  was  in  "putting  out  words"  for 
the  first  class  to  spell.  For,  after  pronouncing  the  word, 
and  before  it  was  spelled,  he  gave  the  definition.  His 
power  over  the  scholars  in  controlling  them,  was  that  of 
persuasion;  and  consisted  almost  entirely  in  his  pleasing 
affability  and  gentleness  of  manner.  He  had  some  pretty 
noisy  and  mischievous  scholars  to  deal  with,  yet  during 
the  whole  winter  and  spring  of  his  teaching,  none  of  us 
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saw  a  frown  upon  his  face.  He  appealed  to  our  better 
feelings  and  principles,  and,  as  it  were,  put  us  upon  our 
parole  of  honor;  and  he  never  inflicted  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

This  teacher,  as  I  said,  like  the  other,  "boarded  'round" 
with  the  families  whose  children  went  to  school.  This 
was,  by  the  way,  the  general  practice  then,  except  when 
the  teachers'  homes  were  in  the  district;  and  then  the 
trustees  paid  a  sum  agreed  upon  in  consideration  of  their 
boarding  themselves. 

Now  when  this  young  law-student  boarded  at  my  fath- 
er's, there  was  from  time  to  time  some  frolicking  going  on 
between  him  and  my  sisters ;  frequently  this  took  the  form 
of  snow-balling,  and  sometimes  there  was  considerable 
"cutting  of  capers"  among  them.  Once,  for  instance,  they 
had  come  to  close  quarters  in  a  snow-ball  contest,  and  one 
of  the  girls  got  a  hard  rubbing  by  the  teacher's  hands, 
with  snow.  Her  hair  was  pretty  thoroughly  disheveled, 
and  her  face  very  red  and  quite  clean.  As  he  was  much 
the  stronger,  and  took  in  this  case  the  position  which  some 
nations  do,  that  "might  makes  right,"  my  sister  could  not 
help  herself.  But  she  adopted  a  successful  plan  for 
getting  even  with  this  young  limb  of  the  law,  as  he  dis- 
covered next  morning,  when  going  to  put  on  his  boots  he 
found  them  well  covered,  legs  and  all,  with  soft  soap. 

This  teacher,  after  leaving  our  school,  continued  his 
studies,  and  in  due  course  of  time  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  our  courts  of  law.  Not  being  over-confident  in  him- 
self, he  opened  an  office,  at  first,  out  in  the  country;  but 
after  practising  there  a  few  years  ventured  to  come  into 
the  village,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  others.  He 
continued  to  do  a  successful  business;  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  continued  to  rise  in  popularity,  as 
a  statesman,  till,  after  many  years  of  the  highest  success, 
he  left  the  political  arena. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  quite  retired,  and  when, 
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finally,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  I  was  present,  amid  a 
vast  assembly,  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  one  of  my  school- 
teachers, I  was  beholding  all  that  was  mortal  of  Millard 
Fillmore,  once  President  of  the  United  States ! 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  the  last  of  my  school-teachers.  I  had 
passed  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  time  had  come  when 
I  must  be  occupied  winter  and  summer  alike,  in  labor. 
Yet,  in  fact,  even  in  boyhood,  when  attending  school  both 
summer  and  winter  (from  the  time  I  was  eight  years  old, 
when  we  moved  into  the  brick  tavern  in  December,  1812) 
I  had  enough  work  to  do,  along  with  school  occupations, 
to  keep  me  busy.  I  worked  about  the  house,  attending  to 
the  fires  in  cold  weather,  and  waiting  upon  travelers,  offi- 
cers, soldiers,  and  indeed  all  customers  when  they  called. 
And,  in  the  proper  season,  through  these  and  later  days, 
I  helped  to  plough,  hoe,  work  at  haying,  milk  cows,  take 
care  of,  feed  and  shear  sheep,  attend  to  the  lambs,  feed 
and  raise  the  calves,  pull  flax, — indeed  take  part  in  all 
the  different  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  on  a  farm.  And  so 
my  pioneer  school-days  were  all  very  busy  one. 

But  yet  they  were  not  all  school-days  and  work-days, 
without  play,  by  any  means.  And  now  I  shall  say  some- 
thing about  my  recreations. 

It  is  true  that  along  with  our  day  schools,  we  had 
also  from  time  to  time  in  winter,  our  spelling-schools  and 
our  singing-schools,  which  while  helping  to  improve  us, 
were  also  a  means  of  recreation.  Then  there  were  apple- 
parings,  in  winter,  also.  And  though  we  did  not,  in  those 
times,  have  Thanksgiving  days  for  family  gatherings,  pic- 
nics and  Sunday-school  excursions,  and  summer  jaunts  in 
different  directions,  yet  the  Fourth  of  July,  election-days 
and  training-days  were  always  play-days  for  "us  boys." 
And  there  was  dancing,  and  there  were  balls.  I,  however, 
attended  only  one  ball,  and  that  was  at  the  Eagle  tavern, 
at  the  close  of  our  dancing  school,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, for  one  winter,  in  or  about  1821.  The  only  dancing 
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I  have  ever  done  was  what  I  did  that  winter,  at  that 
school.  Among  the  recreations,  however,  which  were  also 
educational,  was,  at  two  different  times,  in  my  boyhood 
and  youth,  the  Debating  Society.  Of  this  I  find  among  my 
papers  a  little  relic,  being  part  of  a  rhymed  argument 
upon  one  of  the  questions  discussed.  The  disputants  were : 
Mr.  Mann,  Caleb  Gillett,  Selden  Lucas,  Zerah  Averill, 
William  T.  Miller,  Milo  Lucas,  Benjamin  Hodge  and  Vel- 
orus  Hodge.  The  question  before  the  Society  was :  Which 
has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind,  the  Printing 
Press  or  the  Magnetic  Needle  (mariner's  compass)  ?  After 
the  arguments  of  a  number  on  each  side  had  been  given, 
Mr.  Gillett  arose  and  presented  his  in  some  expressive 
lines,  of  which  I  once  wrote  out  from  memory  the  follow- 
ing: 

What  say  you,  boys,  does  this  not  beat  the  de — il? 

For  paltry  types  we  are  to  lose  our  needle; 

And,  after  all  this  mighty  fuss  and  rumpus, 

For  types  and  presses  to  give  up  our  compass! 

Ye  fair,  we  wish  you'd  fairly  think  upon  it, 

Nor  change  your  Bible  for  a  Leghorn  bonnet; 

We  wish  you  well, — and  would  be  your  protector — 

So,  be  the  North  Star,  Virtue,  your  director; 

Let  Modesty  supply  the  needle's  place, 

And  guide  your  steps  to  social  love  and  peace. 

That,  with  straight  eyes,  our  lands  we  can  survey, 
And  draw  "bee  lines," — this  our  opponents  say; 
But,  since  we  don't  pretend  that  we  are  witches, 
'T  were  tedious  drawing  lines  for  our  big  ditches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reference  here,  to  the  "Leg- 
horn bonnet"  of  those  days, — the  "height  of  the  fashion," 
and  an  expensive  luxury  for  the  ladies; — and  the  then 
exciting  and  important  subject  of  the  surveys  for  the  Erie 
canal,  Gov.  Clinton's  "big  ditch"  as  it  was  often  called. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  of  my  recreations  the  chief  was  al- 
ways hunting.  I  can  with  truth  say  that  there  was  no 
white  person  who  ranged  through  the  woods  and  over 
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the  ground  around  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  from  1819 
to  about  1835,  more  than  myself.  There  were  but  few 
acres  of  forest  land  in  this  immediate  vicinity  that  I  did 
not  travel  over  very  many  times.  To  be  in  the  woods 
with  my  gun  was  my  delight,  for  there  game  was  always 
to  be  found.  Twelve  years  or  so  ago  [in  the  early  '70's] 
I  wrote  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  my  early  experiences 
in  this  line.  As  I  hope  to  have  some  young  readers,  I 
will  give  it  here,  with  some  additions,  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  be  interesting  to  them.  It  is  entitled : 

THE  YOUNG  HUNTER. — In  very  early  childhood  I  began  to  be 
a  hunter.  The  first  gun  I  used  was  an  elder  pop-gun,  with  tow 
wads  for  ammunition.  Children  had  not  then  the  fine  toy 
weapons  for  playing  at  hunting  which  now  abound.  Mine  was 
not  a  very  expensive  one,  but  it  was  easily  made,  and  answered 
my  purpose  as  well  as  if  its  cost  had  been  greater.  With  this 
gun  I  used  to  go  around  the  house  and  shoot  flies.  This  sport 
would  not  have  added  to  the  nice  appearance  of  the  plastered  and 
papered  wall  of  the  house  if  in  those  times  there  had  been 
such  a  thing.  But  when  I  was  a  boy  we  had  no  plastered  walls 
in  our  houses;  the  plastering  was  done  only  between  the  logs, 
outside  and  inside, — the  inside  being  whitewashed  every  year. 
The  next  piece  I  used  was  what  is  usually  called  a  cross-bow,  or 
cross-gun.  I  need  not  describe  it,  as  it  is  so  well  known  among 
boys.  This  was  quite  an  instrument  of  warfare  against  birds 
and  chipmucks.  They  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  the 
boys;  yet  the  suffering  was  generally  more  through  fright  than 
any  very  serious  harm. 

The  third  kind  of  weapon  I  used  was  a  more  formidable  one 
for  killing  game;  it  was  the  Indian  bow  and  arrow.  If  I  had 
been  an  Indian,  I  might  have  been  a  greater  hunter  than  I  have 
been,  and  I  might  even  have  been  a  great  warrior.  I  always 
liked  the  Indians  and  their  ways  and  habits,  that  is,  so  far  as 
hunting  is  concerned;  and  I  used  to  love  to  be  with  them,  shoot- 
ing squirrels  with  bows  and  arrows  in  summer  and  fall,  and 
playing  with  them  with  the  snow-snake  in  winter.  This  is  quite 
a  lively  game,  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  and  not  much  practiced 
by  the  white  people.  The  Indians  were  active,  and  could  en- 
dure fatigue  in  walking  or  running,  and  were  always  pleasant 
and  honest  in  their  playing.  By  the  bow  and  arrow  the  birds 
and  squirrels  suffered  most.  I  frequently  killed  chipmucks  and 
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sometimes  birds.  The  Indians  used  to  kill  very  many  squirrels 
as  well  as  birds  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  In  shooting  at 
birds  I  would  always  make  the  feathers  fly.  I  once  killed  a 
woodchuck  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  It  was  a  fair,  open  shot,  at 
a  distance  of  about  four  rods,  and  was  effective  and  fatal.  The 
arrow  hit  him  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  he  keeled  over  and 
sprawled  out  immediately, — dead. 

At  this  time  I  sometimes  borrowed  my  uncle's  shot-gun,  which 
was  of  the  sort  called  a  "Chief's  piece,"  from  its  having  on  the 
stock,  back  of  the  lock,  a  silver  plate  representing  an  Indian's 
head;  but  the  fourth  piece  I  regularly  used  was  an  old  American 
musket.  I  say  American,  because  there  was  quite  a  difference 
between  American  and  British  muskets.  The  bore  of  the  latter 
carried  an  ounce  ball,  the  former  was  of  smaller  bore,  suiting  us 
young  hunters  better  because  they  required  less  ammunition; 
and  that  was  something  important  to  be  considered  on  account 
of  our  limited  means  of  procuring  powder  and  shot. 

And  here  I  will  tell  how  at  one  time  I  managed  the  matter 
of  getting  lead  for  use  in  making  bullets,  etc.,  for  my  firearms. 
This  was  during  the  War  of  1812-15.  In  June,  1812,  the  news 
had  come  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  I  well  remember  the  day  when  the  news 
came,  for  I  had  been  out  that  day  with  Samuel  Ward  Cotton 
to  the  home  of  his  uncle  Rowland  Cotton,  on  The  Plains,  straw- 
berrying  with  his  cousin  Lester  W.  Cotton.  In  December  we 
moved  into  the  Brick  Tavern,  and  occupied  it  one  year,  1813, 
when  it  was  burned  by  our  enemies.  During  this  year  it  had 
become  quite  a  chief  object  with  me  to  accumulate  lead  for  my 
hunting  purposes.  But  we  boys  did  not  have  much  money  to 
spend.  Our  playthings  were  few,  and  we  had  to  look  out  and 
provide  for  ourselves  the  most  of  what  we  wanted  for  our 
amusements,  especially  in  preparing  for  our  hunting  by  making 
our  own  pop-guns,  cross-guns  and  bows  and  arrows.  When  we 
had  grown  large  enough  to  use  guns  that  required  powder  and 
shot,  we  used  to  get  the  powder  the  best  way  we  could,  that  is 
by  earning  money  to  buy  it.  But  the  shot  we  could  not  afford 
to  buy;  and,  since  we  could,  we  did,  manufacture  them  our- 
selves. This  was  what  I  did,  and  this  was  the  way.  As  the  war 
went  on  many  soldiers  were  stationed  here,  and  a  large  amount 
of  powder  and  lead  was  brought  here,  and  our  soldiers,  when 
off  duty,  fired  their  muskets  at  marks  on  stumps  and  trees.  I 
chopped  and  dug  the  lead  balls  out  of  the  places  where  they  had 
lodged,  and  pounded  them  with  a  hammer  on  the  head  of  an  axe 
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or  on  a  flat-iron,  into  long  square  rods  or  bars,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  size  of  the  shot  to  be  made,  then  with  a  knife  I  cut 
this  leaden  rod  into  square  bits,  and  laying  them  on  the  floor  or 
some  hard  board  rolled  them  with  the  iron  shovel  into  a  round 
shape.  In  this  way  I  made  pretty  good  shot,  but  it  cost  some 
labor  to  do  it.  Indeed  boys  of  that  day  had  to  work  for  every- 
thing they  had.  Now  in  the  course  of  the  year  1813  I  had  man- 
aged to  accumulate  quite  a  number  of  these  little  bars,  which 
were  something  of  a  treasure.  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  I  heard  the  people  talking  about  the  British  coming  over, 
and  saying  that  we  would  have  to  go  away.  So,  as  I  did  not 
want  to  lose  my  little  store  of  lead,  I  procured  a  small  box,  six 
or  eight  inches  square,  which  had  contained  Venetian  red  lead, 
and  had  a  sliding  cover,  into  which  I  put  my  bars,  and  buried 
the  whole  in  the  garden.  And  sure  enough,  when  we  did  have 
to  go  away,  at  the  time  Buffalo  was  attacked  and  burned,  that 
box  and  its  contents  remained  safe;  and  I  dug  it  up  in  the 
spring  of  1814. 

Before  I  say  mqre  about  hunting  with  guns,  I  will  tell  you  a 
little  about  trapping.  In  the  fall  of  1814,  one  of  my  uncles  had 
a  quail-trap  set  in  the  wheat-stubble,  to  catch  pigeons.  I  was 
commissioned  to  look  after  it;  and  when  I  found  but  a  single 
pigeon  in  the  trap,  I  was  to  take  it  out,  set  the  trap  again,  and 
bring  the  pigeon  home,  alive.  Towards  evening,  when  I  was 
going  after  the  cows,  I  came  to  the  trap  and  found  one  pigeon 
in  it.  I  had  begun  to  feel  chilly,  and  even  to  shake  with  the 
cold.  I  put  my  hand  into  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  trap,  and 
with  much  trouble  got  hold  of  the  pigeon  and  took  it  out.  Then 
I  undertook  to  re-set  the  trap,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  It  was  very 
difficult  for  me  even  to  hold  the  pigeon,  I  was  shaking  so  hard 
with  the  cold.  I  started  on  after  the  cows,  but  had  not  gone 
far  before  the  pigeon  got  out  of  my  hand  and  flew  away.  I 
drove  the  cows  home,  and  was  very  glad  to  get  into  the  house, 
I  was  so  cold.  When  I  was  in,  our  folks,  seeing  me  shaking  so 
hard  all  over,  said  I  had  the  ague;  and  it  was  true,  though  I 
had  not  known  it.  It  was  not,  however,  a  strange  thing;  for 
in  those  early  times  of  the  settlement  of  Buffalo,  there  were 
many  cases  of  fever-and-ague  here.  After  the  ague  I  had  the  fev- 
er; and  the  following  day,  just  as  the  ague  was  again  coming  on, 
they  gave  me,  according  to  the  standard  prescription  of  those 
days,  the  usual  dose  to  "break  the  fits."  This  consisted  of  about 
half  a  gill  of  whiskey  and  gunpowder — suitable  surely  for  a 
young  hunter,  I  mean  the  gunpowder  only — well  stirred  togeth- 
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er.  After  taking  this  for  a  few  days  the  ague-fits  were  "broken" 
and  I  was  well  again,  without  the  necessity  of  my  father's  pay- 
ing a  large  doctor's  bill.  So  in  this  trapping  exploit,  I  caught 
— a  pigeon,  which  got  away,  and — the  fever-and-ague  which  also 
took  its  flight  under  the  treatment  administered. 

But,  later,  I  did  have  and  used  successfully  a  quail-trap  of  my 
own,  and  my  steel  fox-trap.  With  the  latter  I  sometimes  caught 
seven  or  eight  red  and  cross-gray  foxes  during  a  winter  and 
spring,  besides  any  number  of  pole-cats  or  skunks,  which  I  did 
not  desire.  Then  we  used  also  to  catch  raccoons,  with  our  dogs, 
going  out  in  the  evening  into  the  cornfields;  and  I  have  helped 
to  catch  "  'coons,"  not  many  rods  from  the  spot  on  which  I  now 
reside.  [Hodge  avenue  near  Delaware.]  In  some  years  immense 
numbers  of  pigeons  flew  over  this  region.  I  sometimes  saw  flocks 
so  large  and  thick  that  they  would  hide  the  sun  from  sight  like 
a  dark,  heavy  cloud.  Before  and  after  1820,  many  pigeons  were 
caught  about  here  in  nets;  selling,  when  plenty,  for  12%  cents 
per  dozen, — when  scarce,  for  25  cents. 

But,  now, — to  come  again  to  my  hunting  experience  with  the 
weapons  I  have  named,  and  others — I  spent  in  this  much  of  my 
leisure  time,  and  very  likely  much  time  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  work.  However  this  may  be,  when  I  got  that  old  mus- 
ket I  used  to  hunt  and  kill  squirrels,  partridges,  quail,  black- 
birds, pigeons,  hawks,  owls,  ducks  and  many  other  kinds  of 
game.  In  a  year  or  two  after,  while  I  was  still  using  this,  my 
father  bought  me  a  smooth-bore  stright-cut  rifle,  of  a  man 
who  brought  it  from  Pennsylvania.  With  this  I  thought  myself 
well  provided  for  shooting  game.  Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
ever, I  learned  about  the  twisted-cut  or  spiral-bore  pieces,  and 
that  these  were  much  better;  and  I  bought  one  of  Mr.  Sill,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  gunsmiths  in  Buffalo.  With  this  I  began 
to  kill  deer,  as  well  as  the  smaller  creatures.  They  were  quite 
plenty  here,  in  those  days.  I  have  killed  in  all  say  a  baker's 
dozen  of  them,  about  half  the  number  within  the  present  limits 
of  Buffalo  city,  several  near  my  present  residence.  I  have  seen 
them  on  our  lot  between  Delaware  and  Main  streets.  Three 
crossed  the  road  within  a  few  rods  of  my  father's  house,  in  one 
winter.  One  morning  I  saw  one  standing  in  the  field,  near 
where  our  school-house  No.  16  is  located. 

I  never  assassinated  a  deer  with  a  gun  or  the  oar  of  a  boat, 
after  it  had  been  chased  and  driven  into  the  water  by  hounds, 
as  is  frequently  done.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  kill  deer  when  in 
the  water,  or  when  there  is  an  icy  crust  on  a  deep  snow.  I  al- 
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ways  shot  deer  running,  standing,  or  lying  down;  and  always 
in  the  woods,  except  in  one  instance,  when  I  started  a  deer  in 
an  open  chopping.  He  was  running  from  me,  rather  quartering, 
and  I  drew  up  my  rifle  and  shot,  when  he  was  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen rods  away.  He  made  but  one  jump  after  the  crack  of  the 
piece,  and  fell. 

But  I  ought  to  say  that,  after  all,  this  hunting  was  not  very 
profitable,  since  our  market  for  game  was  limited,  and  prices 
were  very  low.  Venison,  for  instance,  could  be  bought  of  the 
Indians  for  sixpence  (6*4  cents)  per  pound,  for  the  hams. 

One  of  my  encounters  with  deer  was,  however,  some- 
what peculiar,  and  I  will  here  give  a  description  of  it, 
as  I  wrote  it  out  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  I  named 
it— 

MY  DEER  STORY. — In  the  winter  of  1831-1832  we  were  chopping 
and  hauling  wood  from  the  east  part  of  farm-lot  No.  30,  about 
where  Prospect  street  [now  Hasten]  crosses  between  Best  and 
North.  At  this  time  this  lot  was  mostly  covered  with  timber.  The 
old  Cayuga  road  (now  Best  street)  turned  from  where  Jefferson 
street  now  crosses  it,  passing  over  the  hill  through  the  chestnut 
woods,  and  down  to  Main  street  near  the  old  red  tannery  of 
Erastus  Gilbert,  or  about  opposite  where  Allen  street  comes  into 
Main.  Our  "man,"  Patrick  Roach,  was  chopping  and  splitting 
wood,  and  I,  with  our  ox-team  and  sled,  was  hauling  the  wood 
to  our  brick-yard  on  Main  street,  near  Utica.  I  had  driven  my 
oxen  near  to  the  place  where  Patrick  was  at  work,  and  I  left 
them  standing  in  the  road,  and  walked  back  into  the  woods  four 
or  five  rods,  to  the  spot  where  he  was.  S.  K.  Grosvenor's  blood- 
hound had  been  "giving  tongue"  some  time,  east  of  us,  and,  as 
I  could  but  faintly  hear  his  voice,  he  must  have  been  a  long 
distance  away.  After  standing  there  a  short  time,  I  saw  a  wild 
deer  coming  up  the  sleigh-path,  at  a  leaping  gallop.  His  tongue 
protruded,  and  he  showed  every  sign  of  being  very  much  fa- 
tigued. I  exclaimed  to  Patrick,  "See!  there  is  a  deer  coming!" 
He  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  great  surprise  and  wonder, 
and  said  "And  sure  there  is; — and  shall  I  stop  him?"  Of  course, 
considering  his  idea  of  stopping  a  wild  deer  on  the  run  an  ab- 
surdity, but  willing  to  play  a  practical  joke,  as  I  supposed  it 
would  be,  upon  the  Irishman,  I  said  to  him,  "Yes,  Patrick,  run 
out  and  stop  him."  He  dropped  his  axe,  and  ran  very  quickly 
through  the  bushes  into  the  road.  As  soon  as  the  deer  saw  him, 
sure  enough  he  did  stop,  and  stood  still,  about  five  rods  from 
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him,  without  moving  a  foot.  I  immediatedly  walked  out  near  to 
the  place  where  Patrick  was  standing,  the  deer  remaining  per- 
fectly quiet.  I  crossed  the  road  into  an  open  space  of  ground 
beyond  the  man,  and  then  walked  till  I  was  opposite  to  the  deer, 
expecting  however,  every  moment,  that  he  would  leave  us.  It 
occurred  to  my  mind  after  I  had  reached  the  latter  position, 
that  we  had  the  creature  as  "the  Paddy"  would  stay,  completely 
"surrounded."  Very  thick  underbrush  and  woods  were  on  his 
right;  I,  with  my  ox-whip,  was  on  his  left;  Patrick  was  facing 
him  in  front;  and  the  blood-hound,  although  still  far  off,  was 
coming  nearer  from  a  hearing  distance  in  his  rear.  Was  there 
ever,  it  might  well  be  asked,  a  wild  deer  more  completely  "sur- 
rounded" than  he?  There  Patrick  and  I  had  him  all  to  our- 
selves, with  no  one  to  interfere  or  trouble  us  in  securing  the 
beautiful  animal.  All  there  was  now  left  for  us  to  do,  it  seemed, 
was  to  take  possession  of  this  noble  creature,  either  alive  or 
dead,  as  should  appear  most  practicable  to  us,  all  circumstances 
considered.  Patrick,  on  his  side,  stood  his  ground  bravely,  in 
glowing  excitement,  and,  with  true  Irish  enthusiasm,  feeling 
perfectly  sure  that  he  would  not  let  the  creature  pass  him.  We 
did  not  stop  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  arrange  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations; but  each  one  took  the  course  he  supposed  was  best  in 
order  to  accomplish  our  wish  to  secure  the  deer.  As,  however, 
neither  of  us  had  a  hunting  weapon, — gun,  pistol,  spear,  or  lasso, 
— I,  with  my  ox-whip  in  hand  (which  consisted  of  a  good  split 
hickory  stock,  about  four  feet  in  length,  with  a  lash)  began 
cautiously  to  approach  the  fellow.  He  meanwhile  eyed  me  very 
sharply,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  But  as  I  slowly  drew  nearer,  he  began  to  lower  his  head, 
keeping  his  glistening  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  mine.  The  closer 
I  came  to  him,  the  lower  he  bowed.  But  not  knowing,  of  course, 
what  the  result  of  this  encounter  might  be,  within  the  next  half- 
minute,  I  concluded  that  if  he  should  let  me  come  near  enough, 
I  would  knock  him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  my  whip,  which 
I  still  held  by  the  handle.  So,  still  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on 
those  of  the  deer,  I  changed  ends  of  my  whip,  to  be  ready  for 
this  sort  of  an  assault;  and  in  the  meantime  kept  moving  slowly 
and  very  carefully  towards  him.  Warily  measuring  the  dis- 
tance between  us  with  my  eye,  when  I  had  approached  within 
the  proper  distance  from  which  to  give  him  a  fair  and  sure 
death-blow  on  his  bowed  head,  now  lowered  almost  to  the  ground, 
I  raised  my  whip-stock,  and  with  my  utmost  dexterity,  and  a 
determined  will,  and  with  my  full  might  and  strength,  I  gave 
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the  decisive  blow.  The  next  moment,  that  noble  and  beautiful 
animal  with  his  splendid  and  most  graceful  limbs,  and  his  sleek 
head  and  body,  which  had  stood  before  me,  perfect  in  all  his 
parts,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  wild,  free  forest-life,  was 
stretched — high  in  the  air  on  a  leap  for  life;  and  then  was  off, 
fleetly  distancing  his  assailants.  After  all  my  determination, 
calculation  and  care,  he  had  dodged  my  blow,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  bounding  leap.  This 
he  followed  up  with  a  magnificent  series,  lofty,  long  and  grand; 
so  that  he  seemed  rather  to  be  flying  than  running  from  us. 
And  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  very  few  moments.  Patrick  was 
as  if  spell-bound  with  amazement,  seeming  completely  lost  in 
wonder.  Presently,  recovering  a  little,  he  exclaimed,  "And 
sure,  we  didn't  get  him!  But  wasn't  he  a  darlint  iv  a  deer!  I 
niver  saw  the  loike  before  in  all  me  life!" 

The  fugitive  took  a  course  directly  south  through  the  woods, 
towards  the  lake;  with  "the  Hydraulics"  and  Pratt's  ferry  in 
range,  on  a  line  a  little  west  of  where  Prospect  street  now  runs. 
Soon  after  the  deer  and  we  had  parted  company  so  suddenly 
and,  to  us,  so  unexpectedly,  but  for  him,  so  splendidly,  the  hound 
came  along,  on  the  deer's  track.  He  moved  with  the  long,  loping 
gait,  characteristic  of  the  blood-hound,  "giving  tongue"  every 
other  leap  he  made.  He  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  us, 
being  fully  intent  on  overhauling  the  deer,  and  keeping  his  nose 
closely  to  his  track.  He  was  a  little  bothered  when  he  passed 
the  place  where  the  deer  had  been  standing,  as  it  had  there 
turned  off  on  another  course.  But,  making  a  circuit,  he  struck 
the  trail  again  and  on  he  went  with  the  well-known  energy  and 
determination  of  his  kind.  We  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  listened  till  he  was  out  of  hearing.  I  suppose  he  fol- 
lowed the  fleeing  creature  to  the  lake,  as  that  was  the  last  and 
only  effectual  resource  of  the  deer  when  chased  by  blood-hounds. 

I  heard  nothing  of  the  lost  animal  after  this.  The  hound  was 
at  his  home  the  next  day,  however,  all  right,  only  somewhat 
lamed  and  tired  from  his  long  chase. 

And  so  ends  my  story  about  the  deer.  I  was  thankful  after- 
wards that  I  did  not  kill  him  ignobly,  with  the  butt-end  of  my 
whipstock. 

I  close  these  Eeminiscences  with  a  short  paper  on — 

SHOOTING-MATCHES. — When  the  regular  twisted-cut  rifles  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  Buffalo,  the  man  who  could  hit  a  turkey  off- 
hand at  twenty  rods,  and  not  make  the  trial  too  expensive  at 
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sixpence  a  shot,  was  considered  a  great  marksman.  Stephen  K. 
Grosevenor,  Esq.,  Joseph  Clary,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  B.  Merrill 
were  the  first  and  the  only  ones  who  tried  it  with  reasonable 
success.  There  were  others  who  would  undertake  it  at  a  rest, 
at  twenty-five  rods,  but  most  would  make  this  quite  too  expensive 
sport  and  give  it  up.  I  did  not  at  first  shoot  at  turkeys,  but 
practised  with  my  rifle  in  shooting  squirrels  and  other  game, 
and  besides  this,  shooting  at  a  mark.  I  soon  became  quite  expert 
with  my  rifle,  and  began  to  try  the  turkeys,  off-hand,  at  twenty 
rods,  with  very  good  success.  Others  also  so  improved  in  marks- 
manship that  owners  would  not  put  up  turkeys  for  us  at  less 
than  twenty-five  rods  distance,  off-hand,  and  thirty  rods,  at 
rest.  But  I  never  would  practice  shooting  on  a  rest,  let  the 
distance  be  what  it  might,  but  always  shot  off-hand. 

As  time  passed  on,  riflemen  increased  in  numbers,  and  some 
became  excellent  shots, — so  much  so  that  the  distance  from 
which  we  had  to  shoot  at  the  turkeys  was  made  thirty-five  rods 
off-hand,  and  forty  at  rest. 

I  have  shot  many  chickens  at  twenty-five  rods  distance,  pay- 
ing three  cents  for  each  shot.  I  have  also  shot  at  a  ring  two 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  distance  of  ten  rods,  paying  sixpence 
a  shot,  and  being  entitled  to  fifty  cents  when  I  hit  the  ring.  It 
requires  a  good  marksman  to  do  this  with  success.  But  I  never 
found  my  equal  with  the  rifle  in  my  early  days. 

About  the  year  1825  I  joined  the  first  uniformed  company  we 
had  in  Buffalo,  the  "Rifle  Company."  While  I  was  a  member  of 
this,  a  nice  rifle  was  furnished  by  the  officers,  to  be  given  to  the 
one  who  made  the  best  shot  in  the  whole  company,  officers  and 
all.  To  shoot  for  this  rifle,  we  marched  out  of  the  village  into 
an  open  lot  which  was  situated  about  where  North  Pearl  street 
enters  Allen.  There  each  of  the  riflemen  had  one  shot  at  a 
mark  painted  on  a  board,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  rods, 
off-hand.  Most  of  the  company  had  made  their  shots  before  I 
was  called  out,  when  I  stepped  forward,  and  cracked  away;  and 
when  the  mark  was  examined  there  was  a  shout, — for  I  had  got 
in  ahead  of  all  the  rest. 

At  another  subsequent  time  there  were  three  powder-flasks 
furnished  to  be  shot  for.  I  won  one  of  them,  but  gave  it  to  the 
one  who  made  the  next  best  shot,  as  I  had  taken  the  rifle  before. 
This  rifle  I  now  have.  I  made  it  a  present  to  my  brother,  Phil- 
ander, and  he  used  it;  and  when  his  son  Augustus  had  grown 
up  he  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  used  it  a  number  of  years,  when  he 
died;  and  a  few  years  later  my  brother  died,  and  subsequently 
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his  widow  gave  it  back  to  me, — it  having  till  then  been  out  of  my 
hands  forty  years  or  more. 

EARLY  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

Although  Mr.  Hodge  so  late  in  life  became  a  member 
of  a  church,  he  brought  up  his  family  in  the  way  of  at- 
tendance upon  Christian  worship  and  the  use  of  such 
means  of  instruction  in  religious  things  as  the  times 
afforded. 

The  first  religious  service  which  I  remember  to  have  at- 
tended, was  one  held  in  a  hewn-log  house  on  farm  lot  No. 
33.  I  was  then,  I  think,  six  or  seven  years  of  age ;  for  it 
must  have  been  in  or  shortly  before  the  first  year  of  the 
last  war  with  England, — that  is,  in  1811  or  1812.  At  this 
service  there  was  preaching,  and  the  scene  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  my  mind.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  effect 
that  it  produced  upon  me,  for  it  made  me  at  that  early 
age  feel  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  Christian. 

At  this  period,  as  I  remember  well,  I  for  the  first  time 
heard  our  district  school  teacher  open  the  school  with 
prayer.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  hear  the  quiet  voice 
of  prayer  in  the  place  usually  full  of  the  disturbances 
caused  by  uneasy,  stirring  children.  These  prayers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  day  also  made  on  my  mind  a  last- 
ing impression,  and  their  effect  upon  me,  then,  a  seven- 
years-old,  dark-haired,  curly-headed  boy,  I  now,  a  white- 
headed  man  of  eighty  years  and  more,  recall  distinctly. 
Though  seventy-three  years  have  passed  I  have  never  for- 
gotten Mr.  Eaton, — him  who  was  our  day-school  teacher 
at  that  time.  Most  of  those  who  attended  that  school 
then,  have,  I  presume  (like  himself),  long  since  passed 
away  from  the  scenes  of  this  life.  I  know  of  only  one  of 
them,  besides  myself,  who  is  now  living.  I  cannot  with- 
hold the  thought,  how  well  it  would  be  if,  now-a-days, 
every  school  could  be  opened  with  prayer;  and  the  pleas- 
ant memory  of  the  exercise  be  carried  down  into  later 
days! 
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I  remember  well  Rev.  Glezen  Fillmore's  preaching  in 
our  log  school-house  in  1814.  It  was  his  custom  to  come 
around  two  or  three  times  a  year,  on  horseback;  and  at 
these  times  he  always  staid  over  night  at  my  father's 
house.  Elder  Fillmore,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  pioneer 
of  Methodism  in  Western  New  York. 

In  the  early  part  of  1815,  the  war  closed.  Between  that 
time  and  1820,  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer  were 
held  at  the  Cold  Spring  tavern,  which  was  kept  by  Ste- 
phen Franklin,  a  very  active  Christian  man. 

Meanwhile,  in  1816,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  members  had  been  scattered  by  the  war,  had  been 
re-organized,  and  Rev.  Miles  P.  Squier  had,  in  the  same 
year,  become  its  pastor.  The  place  for  holding  the  church 
services  was,  I  think,  at  first,  a  school-room  on  the 
"Kremlin  Block,"  and  afterwards  the  Court-house,  and 
these  were  the  places  where  we  attended  worship.  I  well 
remember  the  religions  services  which  were  held  in  the 
Court-house.  The  seats  were  mere  rough  boards,  laid  on 
saw-benches  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  women  and 
children  sat  together,  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
men  on  the  other  side.  After  a  while  some  families  who 
could  afford  it,  provided  themselves  with  nice  painted 
seats  of  pine  plank  with  backs  to  them;  and  then  the 
members  of  each  family  would  all  sit  together.  In  those 
times  we  had  preaching  morning  and  afternoon,  and  usu- 
ally evenings  too.  Few  families  from  our  neighborhood, 
however,  attended  regularly, — some  not  at  all.  And  there 
were  not  many  individuals  among  us  who  professed  to  be 
Christians. 

The  principal  leaders  at  the  meetings  which  were  held 
in  our  Cold  Spring  neighborhood,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, were  Deacons  Jabez  Goodell,  Amos  Callender  and, 
I  think,  Joseph  Stocking,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  we  had  preaching  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  practice  came  to  be,  after  a  while,  to 
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have  some  person  come  to  preach  or  exhort,  on  Sunday, 
at  the  school-house,  but  without  stated  or  regular  preach- 
ing for  any  length  of  time.  Thus  it  went  on  for  many 
years. 

In  1830  or  1831,  Deacon  Abner  Bryant  and  myself 
"took  turns"  in  bringing  out  and  taking  back  from  and  to 
the  village,  those  who  would  come  to  preach  in  our  school- 
house  on  Sunday  evening.  This  we  continued  for  a  season 
or  more.  Among  those  who  thus  preached  for  us  was  Rev. 
James  Remington.  He,  at  the  commencement  of  his  min- 
isterial life,  used  to  come  and  hold  service  in  our  school- 
house  quite  frequently.  Rev.  James  N.  Granger,  son  of 
the  late  Judge  Erastus  Granger,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  before  he  had  finished  his  studies,  held 
meetings  there,  also.  His  father's  house  was  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  street,  just  north  of  Conjockety's  creek.  So 
also  another  young  Baptist  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Brown, 
preached  for  us  a  number  of  Sabbath  evenings.  He  was 
very  much  liked  by  the  people.  Other  young  men  who 
were  yet  in  the  midst  of  their  studies  for  the  ministry, 
came  out  from  time  to  time,  and  held  evening  meetings 
with  us. 

I  remember,  besides  those  I  have  named,  another,  a 
Methodist  preacher,  Rev.  Orin  Abbott.  I  recollect  his 
own  account  of  his  conversion.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the 
War  of  1812,  while  our  army  had  possession  of  Fort  Erie. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  army,  and  when  at  one  time  walk- 
ing on  his  "beat"  between  the  two  hostile  forces  at  the 
dead  of  night,  under  a  clear  sky,  and  with  the  stars  shin- 
ing brightly  above  him,  he  became  engaged  in  thinking  of 
God,  and  His  almighty  power,  and  of  his  own  nothingness 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Thus  contemplating,  he  received  into 
his  mind  and  heart  that  light,  and  new  comprehension  of 
truth,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  "change  of  heart";  and 
then  and  there  he  became  a  converted  man. 

I  became  a  scholar  in  the  first  Sunday-school  which 
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was  established  in  the  Town  of  Buffalo,  very  soon,  as  I 
am  quite  sure,  after  it  was  commenced;  and  this  was  at 
least  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1817.  I  do  not  find  any  rec- 
ords showing  positively  that  this  was  the  time  at  which 
the  school  was  started ;  but  it  was  that  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  the  yearly  anniversary  meeting  of 
that  school  is  held  in  May.  And,  although  Dr.  Walter 
Clarke  in  his  "Historical  Discourse"  and  Elder  Farnham 
in  his  paper  on  "The  First  Presbyterian  Church,"  give 
the  date  of  1816  for  the  organization  of  this  school,  the 
published  Manuals  of  the  Church  give  1817  as  the  date, 
which  is  doubtless  the  true  one. 

This  school  at  first  contained  not  more  than  a  dozen 
scholars,  but  the  number  soon  increased,  and  it  might  ap- 
pear that  other  schools  were  very  soon  established,  for,  on 
the  sixth  of  August,  1817,  the  "Buffalo  Sunday-School 
Society"  was  formed.  I  copy  a  notice  of  the  meeting  at 
which  this  Society  was  organized,  from  the  Buffalo  Ga- 
zette of  August  12,  1817,  as  follows : 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  on 
Friday  last,  an  Association  was  formed  denominated  'The  Buffalo 
Sunday-school  Society,"  and  the  following  gentlemen  (were) 
elected  to  manage  the  concern  the  ensuing  year: 

ISAAC  KIBBE, President. 

HEMAN  B.  POTTEB,      ....  Vice  President. 

BLEAZEB   ASPINWALL,        .     .     .  Treasurer. 

JASPER  COBNING, Secretary. 

AMOS  CALLENDEB,  JOSEPH  STOCKING,          SAMUEL  BOSWOBTH, 

NATHANIEL  SELL,  ELIJAH  HOLT,  ASA  RICE, 

H.  M.  CAMPBELL, Committee. 

Yet,  it  may  have  been  that  this  Society  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  Sunday-school  extension,  when  as  yet 
only  one  school  was  in  operation, — especially  as  the  offi- 
cers appear  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  members 
of  the  First  Church  congregation.  This  view  is  favored 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  appears  to  have  been  within 
four  years  changed  to  "The  Buffalo  Sabbath-school  Union 
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Society/'  which  is  indicated  in  the  following  notice  cut 
from  an  old  Buffalo  paper,  the  date  being  August  7,  1821 : 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Buffalo  Sabbath-school  Union 
Society  was  held  at  the  Court-house,  yesterday.  At  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  scholars  and  teachers  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred 
assembled  at  the  District  School-house,  and  went  in  procession 
to  the  Court-house.  The  public  exercises  were  opened  with  an 
appropriate  hymn,  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Squier.  The 
report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  past  year  was  read.  On 
motion  of  J.  B.  Hyde,  accompanied  with  some  suitable  remarks, 
seconded  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Squier:  Resolved,  that  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  be  accepted.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Squier,  at- 
tended with  an  appropriate  address,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Jabez 
Goodell:  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered 
to  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  various  schools  for 
their  persevering  labors  the  past  year. 

The  public  exercises  were  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Hyde, 
after  which  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing Board  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

JOSEPH   STOCKING President. 

H.  B.  POTTEB, Vice  President. 

ABNEB   BBYANT, Treasurer. 

ASA  RICE Secretary. 

REV.  MILES  P.  SQXJIEB,    JABEZ  GOODELL,              PETEB  WEST, 
ELIJAH  D.  EFNEB,         SAMUEL  BOSWOBTH,       HIBAM  PBATT, 
BENJAMIN  HODGE,  JB., Managers. 

"The  "various  schools"  which  are  referred  to  in  this  re- 
port, might  seem  to  have  been  different  denominational 
schools;  but  the  officers  of  the  Union  Society  appear  still 
to  have  been  almost  or  quite  all  from  the  First  Church. 
At  any  rate  it  is  true  that  when  Sunday-schools  were  first 
established  in  Buffalo,  they  were  approved  of  by  all  ortho- 
dox Christians,  and  nearly  all  who  were  not  professors  of 
religion.  Some  few  parents  there  were,  however,  who  did 
not  approve  of  them,  and  therefore  would  not  let  their 
children  attend. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church 
Sunday-school  almost  from  its  commencement.  Its  place 
of  meeting  was  at  first  a  one-and-a-half  story  wooden 
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building  near  the  center  of  the  "Kremlin  Block,"  Main 
street,  between  Eagle  and  Niagara.  I  think  that  a  day- 
school  was  also  kept  in  this  building,  probably  the  district 
school;  and  that  the  church  services  were  at  that  time 
held  there  also.  The  Sunday-school  was  called  by  us  boys 
"Mr.  Coming's  Sunday-school."  This  was  for  the  reason 
that  he,  Mr.  Jasper  Corning,  was  the  Superintendent; 
and  it  was  especially  appropriate,  because  he  was  in  fact 
the  former  of  it.  Miss  Abigail  Kibbe,  whom  Mr.  Corn- 
ing subsequently  married)  and  Miss  Mary  Martin,  were 
teachers  with  him,  from  the  commencement.  Miss  Kibbe 
and  Mr.  Corning  had  joined  the  First  Church,  she  by 
letter,  he  on  profession  of  faith,  the  same  day, — April  4, 
1816.  Miss  Martin  was  a  sister  of  a  Mrs.  Lamed  whose 
name  is  erroneously  given  in  the  Historical  notices  of  the 
First  Church  published  in  its  Manuals,  as  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  first  teachers  of  its  Sunday-school.  It  is 
distinctly  remembered  by  a  lady  now  [1885]  living,  Miss 
Mary  Cotton,  that  Miss  Martin,  and  not  Mrs.  Lamed, 
was  the  teacher  with  Miss  Kibbe;  and  that  her  sister, 
Marcia  A.  Cotton,  and  Sarah  Kemington,  sister  of  Rever- 
ends David  and  James  Remington,  were  in  Miss  Martin's 
class. 

Mr.  Corning  was  then  a  young  man  in  business  here  as 
clerk,  or  as  part  owner,  in  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  Mr. 
Cunningham's  dry-goods  store;  a  dry-goods  store  of  those 
days,  I  may  observe,  however,  which  contained  many  other 
articles  than  dry-goods. 

When  the  church  meetings  began  to  be  held  in  the 
Court-house,  the  Sunday-school  also  met  there,  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  services. 

I  do  not  remember,  positively,  that  any  scholars  from 
our  neighborhood  went  with  me  to  that  Sunday-school  at 
the  beginning ;  but  I  think  that  one  or  two  other  boys  did 
do  so :  and  I  remember  only  Charles  C.  Haddock  and  Mun- 
son  Landon,  who  lived  in  the  village,  as  attending  at  that 
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time.  From  information,  I  can  give  only  the  names  of 
Marcia  A.  Cotton  and  Sarah  Remington,  already  men- 
tioned. I  know  that  Orsamus  H.  Marshall  was  in  the 
school,  but  not  till  a  few  years  after  the  commencement. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  at  this  time  the  school  was  held 
before  the  morning  service  or  immediately  after  it.  But 
when  the  church  services  began  to  be  attended  at  the 
Court-house,  the  school  was  also  held  there,  and  then 
met  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  services. 

The  custom  was  for  the  school  to  be  opened  by  the 
Superintendent  with  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  prayer.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was 
any  singing  at  first,  though  there  may  have  been,  and  it 
is  certain  that  there  was  singing  after  a  while.  Deacon 
Abner  Bryant  used  to  bring  his  children,  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough,  to  the  Sunday-school.  His  sons,  Isaac, 
Henry  and  Abner,  and  his  daughters,  Maria  and  Lucy,  all 
became  scholars,  and  afterwards  teachers.  And  Henry, 
when  grown  up,  led  the  school  in  singing,  for  a  time; — 
and  so  we  used  to  have,  if  not  the  very  best,  some  pretty 
loud  singing.  The  older  scholars  were  required  to  learn 
and  recite  about  six  verses  from  the  New  Testament.  My 
first  lesson  was  from  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  be- 
ginning with,  "Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem." 
The  younger  scholars  were  required  to  learn  one  verse,  or 
more,  if  they  could,  from  some  little  hymn,  or  one  verse  of 
Scripture.  After  the  recitation  the  Superintendent  ex- 
plained the  lesson,  and  talked  to  the  scholars.  There  were 
no  libraries  of  Sunday-school  books,  nor  Sunday-school 
papers,  for  the  children  of  those  days  to  read;  nor  were 
there  any  such  things  here  until  many  years  after  the 
school  was  organized.  There  were  no  Sunday-school  pic- 
nics, either,  to  attract  children  to  the  school,  or  give  them 
a  pleasant  variety  now  and  then.  There  was  in  fact  noth- 
ing provided  to  give  to  the  scholars  by  way  of  inducements 
to  be  present,  except  now  and  then,  though  very  seldom, 
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a  few  tracts  (at  first,  I  am  positive, — not  even  these), 
and  occasionally,  by  way  of  reward,  a  Bible.  These,  like 
other  books,  were  scarce  and  not  easily  procured.  But,  in 
1816  The  American  Bible  Society  was  formed,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  in  September  of  that  year  The  Buffalo 
Female  Bible  Society  (Auxiliary)  was  established  here. 
The  main  object  of  this  was  to  furnish  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Bible  at  a  low,  cash  price,  so  that  every  family,  even 
every  individual,  might  possess  one.  By  paying  fifty  cents 
into  the  Society's  treasury,  a  person  could  become  a  mem- 
ber, and  receive  a  Bible.  I  remember  how  an  Englishman, 
James  Bromley,  who  was  working  for  my  father  at  this 
time,  felt  quite  delighted  to  belong  to  a  Bible  Society, 
though  he  was  not  a  religious  man.  So  he  paid  his  fifty 
cents,  and  received  his  new  Bible.  Being  uneducated, 
however,  he  could  hardly  read  a  word.  He  had  left  Eng- 
land in  the  capacity  of  servant  to  an  English  officer,  in 
the  War  of  1812,  but  had  deserted  and  come  across  Niag- 
ara river  to  Buffalo.  With  this  Bible  he  made  consider- 
able progress  in  learning  to  read. 

Now,  as  a  reward  for  learning  and  reciting  a  certain 
number  of  Scripture  verses  a  new  Bible  was  sometimes 
promised  and  given.  In  that  way  I  remember  to  have  re- 
ceived one.  This  arrangement  made  it  comparatively  easy 
to  procure  Bibles  for  presents,  and  carry  out  this  plan 
for  inducing  the  children  to  commit  the  Word  of  God  to 
memory.  An  incident  connected  with  this  matter  of  learn- 
ing and  reciting  verses,  was  given  me  by  the  late  Henry 
H.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Silver  Creek  (son  of  Whipple  Hawk- 
ins whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention)  who 
was  a  scholar  in  the  First  Church  Sunday-school  when  it 
was  meeting  in  the  Court-house.  Mr.  Hawkins  remem- 
bered that  the  sessions  were  held  in  a  room  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hall  in  the  Old  Court-house  building; — he 
thought  the  Grand  Jury  room.  He  remembered,  also,  Rev. 
Mr.  Squier,  the  minister,  Deacon  Goodell,  Deacon  Stock- 
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ing  and  Deacon  Callender,  as  some  of  the  teachers.  And 
he  remembered  that  on  first  entering  the  school  a  lesson 
was  given  him  in  the  New  Testament,  to  learn.  But  he 
did  not  understand  that  he  was  to  learn  only  a  small  giv- 
en number  of  verses, — so  he  learned  and  recited  the  whole 
chapter.  After  he  had  finished  the  recitation  Mr.  Squier 
patted  him  on  the  head,  and  said,  "My  little  son,  you 
have  done  nobly  and  well,  in  getting  the  whole  chapter  by 
heart,  but  you  need  not  learn  so  much  in  future;  you  may 
learn  six  verses  only." 

No  doubt  the  Sunday-school  Society,  too,  with  its  an- 
niversary exercises  and  processions,  had  a  good  effect  in 
making  the  idea  of  the  Sunday-school  a  pleasant  one,  in 
a  time  when  means  of  enjoyment  of  a  public  character 
were  few.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  children  of  today  do 
not  appreciate  th^eir  advantages  and  privileges  as  they 
would  if,  for  even  a  very  little  while,  they  should  be  situ- 
ated as  the  children  were  in  the  days  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  records  were  kept  in  the 
early  days  of  this  school  of  any  of  its  proceedings;  and 
that  so  many  of  the  facts  concerning  it  can  only  be  gath- 
ered up,  in  fragments,  from  the  memory  of  the  few  who 
knew  anything  of  those  days  gone  by. 

A  Sunday-school  was  commenced  in  our  neighborhood 
(Cold  Spring),  after  the  organization  of  the  Buffalo  Sun- 
day-school Society,  though  probably  not  till  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1818.  This  school  was  started  in  our  little  log 
school-house,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which 
stood  on  the  grounds  occupied  by  Police  Station  number 
Six;  or,  to  be  more  particular,  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
street,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  farm  lot  No.  58.  The 
male  teachers  were  David  Remington  and  Benjamin 
Hodge,  Jr. ;  and,  some  of  the  time,  Adams  Holt,  from  "The 
Plains."  The  female  teachers  were  Miss  Sarah  Reming- 
ton, Miss  Sarah  Hodge,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lewis,  and,  I  think, 
her  daughter,  Miss  Calista  Lewis,  and  Miss  Mary  Cotton. 
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Others  became  teachers  from  year  to  year,  whose  names 
I  cannot  at  this  late  day  bring  to  mind.  I  can  state  it  as 
a  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  were  mainly  filled  by 
the  scholars  of  the  school  as  they  grew  up,  and  became 
able  to  assume  the  responsibility.  From  the  beginning 
and  till  1829,  Benjamin  Hodge,  Jr.,  was  the  Superintend- 
dent,  and  of  him  it  is  only  just  to  say  here,  that  during 
the  thirty-two  years  that  this  school  existed,  he  was  absent 
but  a  very  few  times,  I  believe  never  unless  on  account  of 
sickness.  There  were  even  times  when  he  was  the  only 
teacher  present.  In  1829,  Deacon  Abner  Bryant,  having 
moved  from  the  village  into  our  neighborhood,  took  charge 
of  the  school  as  Superintendent.  The  scholars  whom  I  can 
mention  as  among  the  first  in  attendance  at  this  school 
were  William  A.  Remington,  William  Hodge,  Jr.,  Sophia 
Hodge,  Mary  A.  B.  Hodge,  Samuel  Ward  Cotton,  Henry 
H.  Hawkins  and  his  sister,  John  Hunger,  Maria  Granger, 
Beulah  Granger,  Edward  Granger,  Charles  Wilber,  Lucy 
Wilber  and  George  Wilber.  I  presume  that  there  were 
some  from  other  families,  such  as  Jacob  Morrison's  and 
Stephen  Franklin's.  After  Mr.  Bryant  became  Superin- 
tendent, in  1829,  Benjamin  Hodge,  Jr.,  continued  as  prin- 
cipal teacher.  David  Remington  and  Adams  Holt  had 
removed  from  the  place  some  years  before.  Of  myself  I 
can  say  that  I  was  a  constant  attendant,  from  the  begin- 
ning, first  as  a  scholar,  then  as  a  teacher,  until  the  school 
was  united  with  that  of  the  present  Westminster  Church, 
in  1850.  And  I  think  I  have  attended  Sunday-school  as 
scholar  and  teacher  in  Buffalo  longer  than  any  other  per- 
son now  living  here.  It  is  sixty-eight  years  since  I  entered 
the  first  one,  and  I  have  been  in  the  Sunday-school  most 
of  the  time  since. 

The  Cold  Spring  school  was  held  immediately  after  we 
had  returned  home  from  the  afternoon  service  in  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  kept  up  every  year  through  the  warm  weath- 
er, in  the  school-house,  commencing  in  the  spring,  as  early 
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as  we  ceased  to  need  fires;  continuing  until  the  weather 
became  too  cold  in  the  fall ;  and  even  through  a  few  of  the 
winters  it  was  also  continued,  Benjamin  Hodge,  Jr.,  hav- 
ing it  meet  in  a  room  in  his  own  house.  But  the  attend- 
ance was  small  in  the  winter  season,  as  the  weather  was 
too  cold,  and  the  walking  was  bad,  there  being  no  side- 
walks. 

In  1850,  this  school,  the  second  started  in  Western  New 
York,  was  merged  in  the  one  which  was  the  beginning  of 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church.  The  united  schools 
met  in  the  little  brick  Chapel  which  stood  where  the  edi- 
fice of  Westminster  Church  now  stands. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  TEACHERS. 

I  here  add  to  the  account  given  of  my  schools  and 
teachers,  a  full  list,  from  my  own  remembrance  and  from 
information  which  I  have  collected,  of  the  teachers  of 
School  No.  2  (3  and  16)— or  the  "Cold  Spring  District," 
to  the  year  1846.  The  first  name  to  record  is  that  of  a 
Mr.  Sturgeon,  who  taught  in  the  log  school-house  already 
mentioned,  which  stood  on  farm-lot  No.  33,  about 
opposite  where  Bryant  street  enters  Main.  This  was  pre- 
vious to  1809.  His  successor  was  Dr.  Abram  Tourtelot, 
who  took  the  school  in  1809.  He  was  a  pioneer  resident 
here,  well  educated  for  his  profession;  but,  as  was  often 
necessary  in  those  days,  to  procure  means  of  support, 
added  to  his  practice  the  honorable  vocation  of  a  school- 
teacher. I  do  not  know  whence  he  came;  but  doubtless, 
like  all  the  teachers  of  that  day  who  were  not  natives  here, 
he  originated  "down  East."  I  do  not  remember  him  as 
my  teacher,  but  I  know  from  the  statements  of  my  uncle, 
Benjamin  Hodge,  Jr.,  that  I  attended  his  school  when  I 
was  but  five  years  of  age.  My  uncle  has  told  me  that  the 
boys  then  had  to  pick  up  armfuls  of  small  wood  and  sticks, 
to  make  and  keep  the  school  fire. 

My  aunt,  Miss  Sabrina  Abbott,  was  the  next  teacher,  in 
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1810,  in  a  log  house  standing  four  or  five  rods  from  the 
road,  opposite  the  Cold  Spring  ,where  Ferry  street  now  is. 
The  ground  there  was  low  and  flat,  and  often  the  way  from 
the  road  to  the  house  was  very  wet,  and  logs  having  the 
upper  side  hewn  flat,  were  laid  over  this  space  to  walk  on. 
Miss  Abbott  came  from  Richfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1807  or  08,  liv- 
ing with  her  sister,  my  mother.  She  was  married  in  1811, 
to  Ebenezer  Howes,  and  was  left  a  widow  the  next  year, — 
continuing  then  in  my  father's  family  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  till  her  son  had  grown  to  manhood.  They  then 
went  to  Monroe,  Mich.,  where  he  opened  a  store,  and  soon 
after  married.  He  continued  eight  or  ten  years  in  mer- 
cantile business.  But  his  wife,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
himself,  died;  and  his  mother  closed  up  his  business  and 
came  back  to  Buffalo,  making  her  home  again  in  my  fath- 
er's family  till  after  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother 
in  1848  and  1868,  respectively.  He  died  in  1876,  aged 
eighty-seven  years ;  being  the  last  survivor  of  the  ten  chil- 
dren, five  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  my  grandfather, 
Daniel  Abbott. 

The  next  school-house  to  be  mentioned,  is  a  log  one  on 
lot  39,  about  where  Puffer  street  [Northland  Avenue]  en- 
ters the  east  side  of  Main,  which  stood  ten  or  fifteen  rods 
from  the  road,  and  to  which  I  have  already  twice  referred. 
I  remember  going  and  coming  as  a  scholar  there,  and  hav- 
ing, in  a  wet  time,  to  climb  along  a  rail  ferice  on  my  way 
to  and  from  school, — walking  on  the  big  logs  which  lay 
at  the  bottom. 

In  1811  the  teacher  there  was  Miss  Hull.  I  am  quite 
sure  she  was  a  resident  of  the  town,  if  not  the  neighbor- 
hood. My  uncles,  Benjamin  Hodge,  Jr.,  and  Velorus 
Hodge,  were  among  the  scholars  there.  Next  I  remember 
attending  a  school  kept  in  a  double  log  house  on  lot  30, 
already  mentioned,  about  where  St.  Paul  street  is  located. 
A  family  named  Seaver  lived  in  the  north  room,  the  school 
occupying  the  south  end  of  the  building.  I  think  that 
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this  was  in  1811  or  '12,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  teach- 
er's name. 

I  do  not  know  when  our  school  district  was  organized ; 
but  the  first  school  I  remember  as  being  kept  on  the  "old 
school-house  lot,"  now  occupied  by  Police  Station  No.  6, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  farm  lot  No.  58,  was  then  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  year  1812.  I  think  that  the 
school  district  was  organized  at  about  this  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1813  Miss  Polly  Lay  was  the  teacher 
here,  about  whom  I  remember  little  except  the  name. 

William  Cogswell  taught  this  school  in  the  winter  of 
1812-13.  I  remember  him  very  distinctly  as  a  middle-aged 
man,  and  a  good  teacher,  who  governed  his  scholars  well, 
and  was  greatly  liked  by  them.  I  know  nothing  of  his 
history.  The  next  summer,  1813,  our  teacher  was  Miss 
Jewett,  concerning  whom  I  can  give  no  information. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  in  the  war- 
time, and  after  Buffalo  was  burned,  no  school  was  main- 
tained here.  Of  perhaps  twelve  families  which  returned 
that  winter,  only  two,  I  think,  were  from  our  neighbor- 
hood,— those  of  Major  Frederick  Miller  and  William 
Hodge,  Sen. 

Before  continuing  my  list  of  teachers  I  will  here  give 
an  account  of  the  purchase  of  a  school  lot,  and  some  gen- 
eral facts  as  to  the  school-house,  and  the  school  life  of 
those  days. 

After  the  organization  of  our  school  district,  the  trus- 
tees, in  1814  or  '15,  purchased  a  school-house  lot.  The 
District,  as  first  organized,  included  lot  No.  50,  commonly 
called  the  "Walden  Hill"  farm  lot.  Beginning  in  the 
easterly  line  of  the  "Mile  Strip,"  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  that  lot,  the  south  line  then  ran  east  to  Main  street, 
then  north  to  the  center  of  the  present  High  street,  which 
it  followed  till  it  struck  the  farm  lot  next  to,  and  east  of, 
Jefferson  street;  thence  south,  so  as  to  include  this  lot; 
thence  east  to  the  line  running  north  and  south  between 
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the  lots  of  ranges  8  and  7,  now  the  line  of  Moselle  street ; 
thence  north  on  that  line  till  it  struck  the  "Chapin  road" ; 
thence  west  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  Chapin  and 
Granger  farms,  as  far  as  the  "Mile  Strip,"  and  thence 
south  on  the  easterly  line  of  the  "Mile  Strip"  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Walden  farm,  the  place  of  beginning. 

At  that  time  there  was  but  one  family  in  the  District, 
on  the  Cayuga  road,  now  Best  street, — that  of  Robert  Rey- 
nolds, living  on  the  south  side  of  the  junction  of  what  are 
now  Best  and  Genesee  streets.  The  latter  was  then  laid 
out  only  west  of  Main  street;  East  Genesee  street  being 
opened,  I  think,  between  1825  and  1830.  There  were  but 
two  families  on  what  was  then  the  "Adams  road  (now 
discontinued), — those  of  Joseph  Adams  and  William 
Long.  On  the  "Chapin"  road,  south  side,  was  Roswell 
Hosford  (his  place  having  afterwards  been  the  Longneck- 
er  farm  and  being  now  Prof.  West's)28;  and  there  were 
no  more  families  in  the  district  except  those  on  the  Main 
road  from  "Flint  Hill"  to  "Walden  Hill." 

For  a  school  lot,  the  trustees  took  a  bond  or  contract 
of  Daniel  Lewis,  dated  November  18,  1816,  to  deed,  from 
lot  58,  a  piece  sixty  feet  square,  "beginning  eighteen  rods 
from  a  certain  road  laid  to  Black  Rock"  (now  Utica 
street)  ;  the  deed  to  be  executed  on  or  before  May  14, 1821 ; 
and  the  price  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  De- 
cember 13,  1818,  Gilman  Folsom  assumed  this  obligation ; 
and  in  1823  Selden  Davis  took  it,  with  this  change; — he 
was  to  deed  a  piece  of  land  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
same  lot,  58,  sixty  feet  deep,  the  front  measure  not  being 
given;  but  the  understanding  was,  I  remember,  that  the 
piece  was  to  be  larger  than  the  one  first  agreed  upon,  in 
consideration  of  its  being  taken  from  the  lower  corner  in- 
stead of  from  the  center  of  the  farm  lot.  On  this  corner, 
then,  it  was  that  the  small  log  house  stood,  in  which  our 
district  school  had  for  several  years  been  already  kept, 


28   Site  of  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Kensington  avenue  and  Grider  street. 
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and  which  was  large  enough  for  our  needs  in  those  times. 
And  here,  after  it  was  burned,  as  I  shall  presently  relate, 
the  new  "plank"  school-house  to  be  soon  described,  was 
built.  In  summer  there  were  then  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
scholars ;  in  winter,  more, — the  "grown-up"  boys  and  girls 
then  having  time  to  attend.  This  school-house  was  about 
18  by  24  feet  in  size,  with  three  windows  of  7x9  glass.  The 
floor  was  of  wide  boards,  broad  enough,  at  least,  to  admit 
of  a  good  deal  of  shrinking;  and  not  being  matched,  the 
cracks  between  them  became  quite  large,  and  many  of  the 
boards  were  loose.  Free  circulation  was  thus  given  for 
wind  which  blew  in  underneath.  As  for  the  side  walls,  to 
put  the  house  in  condition  for  winter,  mortar  was  used  to 
make  the  "chinking"  between  the  logs  all  tight,  where  it 
had  been  dug  out  by  the  mischievous  scholars.  Overhead 
were  the  round,  naked  beams  which  supported  the  roof- 
boards,  there  being  no  chamber-room.  In  the  fire-place, 
which  was  without  jambs,  we  could  burn  wood  of  any 
length  up  to  eight  feet.  The  writing-desk  was  a  board 
set  lengthwise  along  the  wall,  slanting  downwards 
towards  the  center  of  the  room,  the  upper  edge  being 
fastened  to  the  logs.  The  seats  running  in  front  of  and 
parallel  with  this,  were  pine  slabs  with  legs  set  in,  and 
without  backs; — a  second  (or  front)  row  of  lower  seats 
being  added  to  accommodate  the  smaller  children. 

The  front  door,  the  only  door  in  the  building,  had  a 
great,  old-fashioned  lock,  set  in  a  block  of  wood,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  door  on  the  inside,  with  large  screws.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  big  iron  key  which,  each  day  at  the  clos- 
ing of  the  school,  in  winter-time,  was  given  to  one  of  the 
larger  boys,  who  "took  their  turns"  in  making  the  fires 
in  the  morning.  The  teacher's  stand  was  a  little  one, 
having  a  small  drawer  with  a  lock  and  key,  for  "valu- 
ables." These  private  premises  sometimes,  however,  suf- 
fered depredations  at  the  scholars'  hands,  when  the  key 
was  lost. 
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An  important  part  of  school-keeping,  in  those  days,  was 
the  administration  of  punishment.  The  rod  and  ferule 
were  freely  used ;  some  teachers  preferring  one,  and  some 
the  other.  I  often  saw  the  green  birch  rod  applied  quite 
severely  to  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  boys,  when  quite  a 
sensation  would  be  made  among  the  scholars.  My  own 
punishments,  I  am  glad  to  say,  were  limited  to  a  tap  or 
two  of  the  ferule,  on  a  single  occasion,  which  hurt  nothing 
except  my  feelings.  Sometimes,  when  the  whip  was  not 
at  hand,  or  was  too  dry,  a  large  boy  was  sent  out  to  cut 
and  bring  in  some  birch  rods.  The  teacher,  selecting  a 
couple,  ran  them  into  the  hot  ashes,  under  the  "forestick," 
in  order  to  make  them  more  pliable  and  tough;  then,  re- 
quiring the  boy  to  take  off  his  coat,  gave  him  several  "cuts" 
with  the  green  rod  over  his  shoulders  and  back,  which 
frequently  brought  him  to  the  floor,  and  forced  him  to 
beg  for  mercy.  The  marks  of  these  blows  would  be  visible 
for  some  days.  Few,  however,  seemed  to  require  this,  I 
think,  most  unreasonable  and  unwise  treatment. 

Other  modes  of  punishment  were  practiced  (not  always 
fully  effectual)  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
couple  of  offending  lads,  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  To 
punish  the  one  most  guilty,  a  loose  floor-board  was  raised, 
and  he  was  put  down  through  the  opening.  On  the  board 
the  other  lad  was  required  to  stand,  and  there  remain  un- 
til the  under  one  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  punished. 
The  upper  boy  was  then  sent  to  his  seat,  the  board  raised, 
and  the  little  rogue  underneath  called  to,  to  "come  out," — 
but  no  boy  appeared,  or  answered.  The  culprit  had  been 
too  "sharp"  for  that  teacher,  having,  soon  after  he  was 
imprisoned,  crawled  out  and  scampered  home.  This  boy, 
I  may  add,  afterwards  became  Hon.  Henry  H.  Hawkins, 
of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  the  other  was  my  own  younger 
brother,  Philander, — both  now  deceased. 

After  the  War,  in  the  winters  of  1815-16  and  1816-17, 
Henry  Lovejoy  was  our  teacher.  He  had  kept  the  school, 
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also  (if  any  one  had,  which  is  doubtful),  in  the  summer 
of  1815.  Henry  Love  joy's  mother,  it  was  (the  widow  of 
Joshua  Lovejoy),  who,  in  the  burning  of  Buffalo,  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians,  in  her  own  house,  her  body 
being  burned  with  it.  The  son  gathered  her  charred  bones 
together,  and  brought  them,  wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  to 
my  father's  house. 

By  application  to  study  he  had  acquired  as  good  a  "com- 
mon school  education"  as  the  times  would  allow,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  art  of  surveying,  in  which  he 
became  proficient.  He  continued  its  practice,  as  his  busi- 
ness, in  Buffalo,  to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  No  man  knew 
better  than  he, -the  original  boundaries  of  our  city  lots, 
and  of  the  farms  adjoining.  Indeed,  in  later  years,  in 
cases  where  the  old  land-marks  were  not  to  be  found,  he 
would  sometimes  trust  too  much  to  his  own  knowledge, 
to  satisfy  some,  for,  standing  at  a  corner,  and  "sighting" 
in  different  directions  with  his  eye,  he  would  strike  his 
hickory  compass-staff  into  the  ground,  saying,  "That  is 
near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes." 

In  the  winter  of  1816-'17,  the  teacher  was  Mr.  Fuller. 
I  remember  him  well,  as  a  good  teacher  whom  the  scholars 
liked ;  but  I  can  give  no  further  account  of  him.  The  next 
winter,  1817-'18,  William  Godfrey,  a  man  in  middle  life, 
kept  our  school.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  good  teach- 
er. He  probably  came  to  us  from  "down  East." 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1818,  David  Remington  took 
the  school,  and  taught  it  one  quarter.  His  pay  was  by 
agreement  with  the  trustees,  thirty  dollars  for  the  term, 
and  besides,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  for  thir- 
teen weeks,  as  allowance  in  consideration  of  his  boarding 
himself.  I  can  give  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families 
whose  children  during  this  quarter  attended  our  school. 
They  are  as  follows :  David  Hennion,  Charles  H.  Averill, 
Shadrach  Remington  (father  of  the  teacher),  Daniel 
Lewis,  William  Hodge,  Sacket  Dodge,  Mrs.  Balch,  Alvan 
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Dodge,  Stephen  Patch,  Stephen  Allen,  John  McCollister, 
David  Reese,  Lyman  Persons,  Joseph  Adams,  Zerah  Aver- 
ill,  Daniel  Wilber,  Seth  Granger.  The  school-bill  bears 
date  July  15, 1818,  and  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Rem- 
ington,  who  was  a  beautiful  penman. 

Mr.  Remington's  mother  was  a  sister  of  Erastus  Grang- 
er, Seth  Granger  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Forward.  He  married 
Miss  Esther  Low,  and  with  her  for  several  years  did  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians.29 

Benjamin  Hodge,  Jr.,  who  came  from  Otsego  county 
with  his  father  in  1806,  became  our  teacher  in  1819.  He 
had  several  years  before  "graduated"  at  the  first  district 
school  here  organized,  thus  "finishing  his  education."  He 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  district  at  its  organization,  and 
held  the  office  about  twenty-five  years, — being  re-elected 
annually,  until  the  district  came  under  the  laws  of  the 
City  Corporation.  He  continued  to  reside  here,  and  held 
several  offices,  civil  and  military.  His  death  occurred 
June  8,  1 868,  when  he  was  seventy-one  years  of  age. 

In  1820  Calvin  Ely  taught  our  winter  school.  He  was 
a  young  man,  well  qualified  for  the  work.  His  father,  a 
retired  Congregational  minister,  moved  from  Connecticut 
and  settled  in  this  town  in  1818,  residing  on  Niagara 
street,  near  Prospect  Hill.  His  family  consisted  of  his 
wife,  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  superior,  indeed,  to  that  of  most 
of  the  families  in  our  vicinity.  All  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters became  teachers  in  our  district  or  public  schools; 
some  of  them  continuing  such  for  several  years.  The 
youngest  daughter  taught  the  school  which  was  main- 
tained in  connection  with  the  county  poor-house,  then  sit- 
uated at  the  junction  of  North  and  York  streets ;  contract- 
ing, in  this  occupation,  the  disease  of  which  she  died. 

The  family  subsequently  removed  to  that  part  of  the 

29  For  some  account  of  Esther  Rutgers  Low,  and  her  journal  of  missionary 
work  among  the  Tuscaroras  and  Senecas,  iSig-'zo,  see  Buffalo  Historical  So- 
ciety Publications,  Vol.  VI. 
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town  of  Amherst,  which  has  since  taken  the  name  of 
Cheektowaga.  The  only  survivors  are  Sterling,  residing 
in  the  city,  and  Selden,  at  Cheektowaga.  Calvin  died 
about  eight  years  ago.  Most  of  the  sons  have  held  town 
or  county  offices,  Selden  having  been  at  one  time  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools. 

Of  our  next  teacher  through  the  year  1821  and  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1822,  Lot  Stoddard,  I  have  written 
at  length;  but  I  here  add,  that  while  Mr.  Stoddard  was 
teacher  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1821-'22,  an 
event  occurred  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  then  at- 
tending the  school, — namely,  the  destruction  of  our  log 
school-house  by  fire.  In  ordinarily  cold  winter  weather, 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  school-room  comfortable. 
Most  of  the  time,  in  school-hours,  there  would  be  a  num- 
ber of  the  scholars  standing  around  the  great  log  fire,  to 
warm  themselves;  the  teacher  letting  them  "take  turns," 
six  or  eight  at  a  time.  After  a  succession  of  cold  days, 
and  of  not  very  good  fires,  the  large  boys  took  turns  at 
making  the  fire  in  the  morning  (the  older  girls  taking 
their  turns  at  noon  in  sweeping  the  school-room  floor). 
We  had  no  cover  for  our  wood ; — a  wood-shed  or  any  shel- 
ter for  wood  was  never  thought  of,  for  a  school-house,  and 
such  a  thing  was  hardly  known  to  exist  in  the  town.  So, 
sometimes,  when  the  fire  refused  to  burn  well,  one  of  the 
larger  boys  was  sent  out  with  an  axe,  to  make  a  raid  on 
a  dry  fence-rail,  cut  it  up,  and  split  it  fine  enough  to  start 
up  the  lazy,  smoking  fire.  But  one  cold  afternoon,  before 
school  was  dismissed,  Asahel  Bill,  one  of  the  oldest  schol- 
ars, was  directed  to  make  the  fire  next  morning,  and  was 
cautioned  by  the  teacher  to  make  a  "good  one."  In  reply 
he  said  he  would,  adding,  that  he  would  make  "a  snorter." 
And  he  did,  and  a  "roarer,"  too.  He  came  early  in  the 
morning,  before  breakfast,  and  made  the  fire,  and  when 
we  came  to  school,  our  cold,  dusty  and  dirty  school-house 
was  in  flames,  and  past  saving.  But  Mr.  Stoddard  was 
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sufficient  for  any  emergency.  So,  the  south  end  of  the 
double  log-house,  on  the  Granger  lot,  No.  59,  now  Spring 
Abbey,  was  secured,  and  after  one  or  two  days  spent  by 
the  teacher  and  some  of  the  larger  boys  in  fitting  it  up, 
the  school  went  on  as  usual  through  the  winter  and 
spring. 

But  another  school-house  was  to  be  built,  and  William 
T.  Miller,  Alvan  Dodge  and  William  Hodge,  Sen.,  trus- 
tees, taking  the  matter  in  hand,  made  preparations  for 
building ;  and  our  ox-team  was  brought  into  requisition  to 
haul  logs  to  Granger's  saw-mill  to  be  made  into  lumber 
for  the  purpose,  the  writer  driving  the  team. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1822,  our  school  was 
taught  by  Miss  Mary  Stanley  Cotton,  who  came  into  this 
neighborhood  with  her  father's  family,  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  1811.  The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cot- 
ton, three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  but  of  them  all  Miss 
Mary  only,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  is  now  living.  Mrs. 
Cotton  was  left  a  widow  in  1812.  She  did  not  marry 
again,  and  none  of  the  children  were  ever  married.  Miss 
Cotton  was  a  well  educated  young  lady,  and  a  good  teach- 
er; and  this  was  not  the  only  time  in  which  she  was  em- 
ployed in  our  summer  school. 

We  hurried  forward  the  building  of  the  new  school- 
house,  which  was  what  is  termed  a  plank-house,  clap- 
boarded.  In  this  we  had,  when  finished,  a  box  stove  in- 
stead of  a  fire-place.  So  much  was  done  by  way  of  im- 
provement for  the  comfort  of  smaller  scholars,  that  board 
backs  were  made  for  their  seats,  while  the  older  scholars 
had  at  least  the  comfort  of  resting  their  backs  sometimes 
against  the  edge  of  their  writing  board. 

The  school-house  was  finished,  and  the  winter  of  1822- 
'23  had  come.  Of  our  teacher  that  winter,  Millard  Fill- 
more,  I  have  already  written  at  length,  and  need  add  noth- 
ing further  here,  only  repeating  what  I  have  before  said, 
this  this  term  completed  my  own  school-days. 
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In  the  spring  of  1823,  Mr.  Fillmore  having  finished  his 
term  as  school-teacher,  a  supply  was  needed.  Schoolmas- 
ters were  not  "abroad"  in  such  plenty,  then,  that  it  was 
always  easy  to  get  one  when  required.  In  such  cases  a 
teacher  was  procured  from  our  own  neighborhood,  and  in 
this  instance  Benjamin  Hodge,  Jr.,  was  again  called  to 
serve. 

In  the  winter  of  1823-'24  Mr.  L.  Fiske  became  the 
teacher  of  our  district  school.  He  was  an  Englishman,  a 
man  who  moved  about  the  world  "to  see  what  he  could 
see."  He  was  lame,  and  had  a  crippled  hand.  I  believe 
he  taught  well,  but  have  no  special  recollection  of  him. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1824,  Miss  Sarah  Remington, 
a  sister  of  David  Remington,  was  the  teacher.  She  was  a 
very  modest,  ladylike  girl,  and  was  called  to  this  station 
more  than  once. 

It  appears  that  a  Mr.  Griffin  taught  here  in  the  winter 
of  1824-'25.  I  have  no  further  information  concerning 
him. 

The  summer-school  this  year  was  taught  by  Miss  Marcia 
Abba  Cotton,  a  young  sister  of  Mary  S.  Cotton,  living  in 
the  district.  She  was  a  perfect  lady  and  good  teacher. 
She  continued  teaching  in  different  districts  quite  a  length 
of  time,  and  subsequently  taught  a  private  school  many 
years,  until  her  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  fatigue, 
and  a  severe  cold,  which  settled  on  her  lungs. 

In  1825-'26  Charles  Taintor  taught  our  school,  "board- 
ing 'round."  He  was  a  well-educated  young  man,  and 
taught  well.  He  subsequently  married  Miss  Catharine 
Musier,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  Delaware 
street,  above  North.  Their  children  were  six  in  number, 
of  whom  four  were,  within  a  few  years,  and  I  think  still 
are,  living ;  one  in  China  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
of  that  country,  the  other  three  brothers  in  New  York 
City.  All  were  most  enterprising  young  men. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  Miss  Mary  S.  Cotton  again 
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taught  our  district  school.  The  male  teachers  in  1827 
and  1828  were  Ai  Barney  and  A.  N.  Fillmore.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  both  were  law  students,  and  formerly  from 
Clarence  in  this  county.  The  lady  teachers  in  these  two 
years  were  Mrs.  Clarissa  Aylesworth,  a  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Hodge,  Sr.,  and  Miss  Sarah  Remington,  already 
mentioned. 

For  the  winter  of  1828-'29  Philander  Hodge,  a  son  of 
William  Hodge,  Sr.,  had  been  engaged  as  our  teacher.  He 
had  been  in  school  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  for  several  terms, 
and  after  finishing  his  studies  there,  returned  home  and 
accepted  an  engagement  from  our  school  trustees.  After 
teaching  the  school  several  weeks,  however,  he  gave  it  up, 
to  take  a  position,  which  he  had  for  some  time  desired 
to  obtain,  in  a  broker's  or  exchange  office,  in  the  village, 
and  the  school  was  for  several  days  without  a  teacher.  At 
the  urgent  request  of  William  T.  Miller,  William  Hodge, 
Jr.,  an  elder  brother  of  Philander,  took  the  position,  to 
hold  it  for  a  few  days,  till  a  regular  teacher  could  be  ob- 
tained. He  did  so,  and  the  result  was  that  he  continued 
in  that  work  during  the  winter  and  spring.  His  ability 
for  teaching  was  of  course  not  great,  his  early  education 
having  been  in  "log  colleges"  and  his  graduation  from  the 
little  plank  school-house  so  lately  built;  and  it  should 
be  added,  his  associations  having  been  close  all  his  life 
thus  far,  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Seneca  Indians.  However,  his  application  to  study  had 
thus  been  very  "close" — being  confined  to  little  log 
houses,  and  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  This  teach- 
er boarded  at  home,  in  his  father's  family,  and  if  his  schol- 
ars improved  in  studies,  that  winter,  as  much  as  the 
teacher  did,  which,  I  think,  was  the  case,  they  could  have 
had  no  reason  to  complain. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  Mrs.  Sabrina  Howes  (who,  as 
Miss  Sabrina  Abbott,  had  taught  the  school  in  1810) 
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again  became  the  teacher.  I  need  only  refer  here  to  my 
notice  of  her  life  given  above. 

In  the  winter  of  1830,  Charles  B.  Field  was  the  teach- 
er. I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  school- 
masters "abroad."  Though  a  worthy  man  and  good 
teacher,  I  can  only  give  him  this  brief  notice. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1830,  Miss  Harris  conducted 
the  school.  She  was  a  young  lady  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  highly  educated,  very  lady-like  in  appearance,  above 
the  average  of  young  ladies.  She  made  her  home  with  a 
family  of  her  acquaintance  in  the  village,  but  boarded 
'round,  while  teaching  our  school. 

In  1830,  James  N.  Granger,  a  son  of  Judge  Erastus 
Granger,  taught  the  winter  school.  He  was  "to  the  manor 
born/'  was  liberally  educated,  and  well  qualified  to  teach. 
He  studied  for  ttfe  ministry,  became  a  Baptist  minister; 
married  Miss  Anna  Davis,  in  Connecticut,  and  was  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Providence,  R.  I.  His 
death  occurred  in  1856. 

The  summer  school  of  1831  was  taught  by  a  cousin  of 
James  N.  Granger,  Miss  Harriet  Maria  Granger,  who  was 
also  "to  the  manor  born,"  as  born  and  brought  up  in  our 
school  district. 

The  winter  school  of  1831-'32  was  commenced  by 
William  Hissey,  an  Englishman,  who  taught  but  a  part 
of  the  season;  and  it  was  continued  till  spring  by  Jona- 
than Wayne  Dodge,  a  young  man  "to  the  manor  born," 
who  had  a  few  years  before  graduated  at  this  same  dis- 
trict school. 

The  summer  school  of  1832  was  taught  by  Miss  Vietz, 
who  was  succeeded  in  the  winter  of  1832-'33  by  George 
W.  Cotton,  whose  sister,  Mary  Stanley  Cotton,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1833  took  the  school  for  a  third  time;  George  W. 
Cotton  again  teaching  in  the  winter,  1833-34,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, Miss  Burchard  in  the  summer, — George  W.  Cotton 
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still  again  taking  the  winter  school  in  1834-'35,  and  Miss 
Bailey  the  summer  school  in  1835. 

In  1836,  the  year  of  the  great  financial  crash,  when 
nearly  all  were  in  debt  and  unable  to  pay  debts,  and  it 
was  well  said  that  "everybody  owed  everybody  more  than 
anybody  was  worth,"  I  find  no  record  as  to  the  teachers 
in  our  school. 

In  1836-'37,  William  D.  Hatch  taught  our  winter  school. 
I  think  he  was  from  the  town  of  Aurora,  in  this  county. 
Miss  Norton  and  Miss  Mary  Cronyn  were  the  teachers  in 
the  summer  of  1837. 

The  next  winter,  1837-'38,  Charles  B.  Cook,  of  whom  I 
remember  nothing,  was  our  teacher,  and  Miss  Potter  had 
the  summer  school,  Charles  B.  Cook  taking  the  school 
again  the  following  wdnter,  1838-'39. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  William  T.  Miller  and  William 
Hodge,  Sr.,  trustees,  engaged  Miss  Cordelia  A.  Hodge, 
a  daughter  of  Lorin  Hodge  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Hodge, 
Jr.,  to  teach  the  summer  school  at  two  dollars  per  week, 
boarding  at  home.  She  had  received  as  good  a  common- 
school  education  as  Western  New  York  at  that  time 
afforded,  and  in  her  childhood  had  traveled,  with  her  fath- 
er's family,  over  our  western  lakes,  and  resided  several 
years  in  a  western  territory,  among  the  Indians,  becoming 
able  to  speak  their  language  quite  fluently.  She  and  her 
sisters  had  also  adopted  the  native  costume — short 
dresses,  leggings  or  pantalettes,  and  deer-skin  moccasins, 
elaborately  worked  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills.  For 
some  sufficient  reason,  however,  perhaps  from  native  del- 
icacy, they  did  not  wear  so  many  silver  brooches  as  was 
customary  among  the  Indians.  In  dancing,  which  was 
much  practiced  among  the  Indians,  these  young  ladies  be- 
came quite  proficient. 

Miss  Hodge  was  to  commence  teaching  after  a  delay  of 
one  week  from  the  engagement.  Before  the  end  of  the 
week,  a  lady  friend  of  hers,  Miss  Mary  Atkins,  had  come 
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from  her  home,  in  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio, 
where  Miss  Hodge  had  formerly  resided,  desiring  to  take 
a  school.  To  accommodate  her,  her  friend  willingly  gave 
up  our  school  to  her  care,  starting  a  select  school  of  her 
own,  which  she  continued  through  the  warm  season  of  the 
year,  with  profit  and  success. 

Miss  Atkins  was  one  of  the  best  educated  ladies  who 
ever  taught  our  district  school.  Since  teaching  here  she 
taught  in  various  places,  with  success, — in  Olean,  N.  Y., 
in  Oberlin,  O.,  and  in  California,  where  she  conducted  a 
school  on  her  own  account,  for  eight  years.  Thence  she 
went  to  Japan  and  China,  but  in  one  or  two  years  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe. 
After  her  return,  she  again  taught  in  Oberlin.  While  there 
she  married  a  lawyer — Mr.  Lynch — and  left  immediately 
for  New  Orleans,  where  she  has  since,  for  most  of  the  time, 
resided.  Mr.  Lynch  was  one  of  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sioners of  1876,  and  after  spending  the  season  in  duties 
at  the  great  Exhibition,  they  returned  to  their  home  in 
New  Orleans. 

In  1839-'40  Isaac  F.  Bryant  worthily  and  successfully 
filled  the  position  of  teacher  of  our  winter  school,  his 
father  having  moved  into  our  neighborhood  about  the 
year  1829.  The  summer  following,  Miss  Hosford  again 
taught  the  summer  school,  and  the  winter  school  of  1840- 
'41  was  under  the  care  of  David  Galusha.  Of  him  I  have 
no  remembrance,  nor  any  record  of  the  teachers  for  the 
following  summer,  the  winter  of  '41  and  '42,  or  the  summer 
of  '42.  In  the  atuumn  of  that  year  Samuel  Slade  became 
our  teacher,  continuing  such  during  all  of  1843-'44  and 
'45,  and  leaving  us  in  the  spring  of  1846.  Mr.  Slade 
writes  to  me  of  himself,  and  the  school,  thus : 

I  commenced  my  labors  as  teacher  in  this  district  in  the 
autumn  of  1842.  The  school  was  opened  in  the  old  wooden  struc- 
ture (built,  as  I  was  informed,  in  very  early  days)  and  was  con- 
tinued for  one  week,  then  removed  to  a  building  belonging  to 
the  Barrs  or  the  Barr  estate,  and  standing  south  of  the  hotel. 
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In  the  meantime  the  old  house  was  removed  on  to  the  adjoining 
lot,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building  on  its  site. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  we  were  back  in  the  old 
school-house,  and  labor  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one  had 
commenced.  The  winter  was  an  unusually  severe  one,  but  the 
new  building  was  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy  early  in 
March.  Dedicatory  services  were  held  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
a  very  eloquent  and  appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  shade 
trees,  some  of  which  are  still  in  the  yard  and  flourishing,  and 
one  of  which  is  nearly  or  quite  two  and  one-half  feet  in  diame- 
ter, were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1843. 

My  chief  purpose  being  to  write  of  matters  relating  only 
to  our  early  history,  I  will  not  here  continue  the  account 
of  our  "Cold  Spring  School  District"  any  further. 

I  close  this  paper  with  a  few  general  observations. 

School-teachers,  in  the  olden  time,  especially  in  our 
newly  settled  country,  were  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
above  the  ordinary  classes  of  the  people.  All  labor  in  our 
country  is  honorable — but  that  of  the  teacher  being  of 
the  head  rather  than  the  hands,  commanded  in  early  times 
a  higher  respect  and  price  as  well.  The  common  laborer 
received  ten  or  twelve  dollars  and  board  for  twenty-six 
days'  work,  which  number  was  and  now  is  required  to 
make  a  month.  The  school-teacher  received  from  twelve 
to  twenty  dollars  and  board,  and  was  required  to  teach 
only  six  hours  each  working  day.  He  was  also  permitted 
to  close  his  school  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  on  each 
Saturday,  to  give  the  scholars  a  little  time  to  play,  and 
get  their  chores  done  up  for  the  Sabbath,  while  the  com- 
mon laborer  was  required  to  work  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
down, every  working  day. 

The  permission  given  by  the  trustees  to  close  the  school 
in  the  middle  of  every  Saturday  afternoon  grew  into  the 
practice  of  dismissing  at  noon,  and  finally  of  not  keeping 
at  all  on  Saturdays. 

As  a  general  thing,  male  teachers  were  expected  to  col- 
lect their  money  from  those  whose  children  attended  the 
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school,  making  out  their  bills  pro  rata,  according  to  the 
number  of  days  of  schooling  afforded. 

This  collecting  was  a  pretty  slow,  and  sometimes  a 
very  perplexing  job,  and  is  presumed  to  have  brought  into 
existence  one  of  the  verses  of  an  old  song,  which  in  our 
younger  days  we  used  to  hear  sung,  and  in  which  there  is 
much  truth.  Two  or  three  of  the  verses  I  can  recall,  thus : 

HARD   TIMES. 

"The  carpenter  tells  you  he'll  build  you  a  house, 
At  two  dollars  a  day,  or  by  job; — not  a  mouse 
Shall  it  harbor,  hell  make  it  so  tight  and  so  snug:  — 
Neither  he  nor  his  'prentice  will  half  earn  their  grog, 
These  hard  times. 

"The  hostler  will  give  your  horse  plenty  of  hay, 
And  when  your  back's  turned  he  will  take  it  away; 
For  oats  will  give  chaff,  and  for  wheat  will  give  bran, 
While  the  landlord  declares  there's  no  honester  man, 
These  hard  times. 

"The  schoolmaster  rages  for  want  of  more  pay, 
He  declares  he  will  have  it,  or  else  go  away; 
Half  of  his  time  he  goes  strutting  about; 
Four  weeks  make  a  month,  and  the  Saturdays  out 
These  hard  times." 

MEMORANDA. 

In  this  paper  are  collected  several  brief  detached 
sketches  for  the  most  part  relating  to  persons,  places  and 
affairs  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  articles. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICES. 

These  consist  of  notes  written  out  by  way  of  comment 
on  papers  read  and  discussed  in  Club  Meetings  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

1.  RED  JACKET  and  PRATT'S  FERRY. — I  remember  Red 
Jacket  well.  In  stature  he  was  not  tall,  but  rather  stoutly 
built,  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  was  dignified  in  his 
appearance  and  walk,  and  quite  reserved  in  his  manner. 
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But  his  reserve  was  sometimes  broken,  as  in  the  following 
instance.  Tradition  says  that  he  adopted  Samuel  Pratt 
(whose  ferry  across  Buffalo  creek  has  been  mentioned 
above)  as  his  son,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
farm.  He  made  it  a  point  to  call  on  his  "son"  whenever 
he  came  that  way,  making  free  to  dine  with  him  as  occa- 
sion required. 

The  ferrying  at  Pratt's  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  flat  scow  boat  over  which  passed  a  rope,  running  on 
rollers,  the  ends  of  which  were  fastened  to  strong  posts 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  creek.  By  pulling  at  this  rope 
the  boat  was  moved,  carrying  foot-passengers  and  teams. 
But  sometimes,  in  cold  weather,  the  ice  would  be  strong 
enough  to  bear,  and  crossing  was  done  upon  it.  Red 
Jacket  one  day  wanted  to  cross,  but  the  scow  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  As  the  ice  appeared  strong 
enough  to  hold  his  weight,  he  started  to  walk  over.  To 
explain  what  followed,  it  must  be  here  said  that  the  chief 
was  tenacious  of  the  reservation  lands  of  his  people,  and 
never  would  consent  to  their  being  sold  to  the  whites. 
For  many  years  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  purchase,  but 
no  influence,  not  even  money,  could  tempt  the  old  chief  to 
let  their  possessions  go. 

Now,  on  the  occasion  I  have  mentioned,  Red  Jacket  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  security  of  the  ice,  and  on  the  way 
over  it  broke  and  he  fell  in.  While  struggling  hard  to 
keep  his  head  above  water,  he  cried  out  lustily  for  help, 
shouting  over  and  over :  "Son !  son !  come  and  help  me  out 
or  they  will  get  all  the  land!"  His  ruling  idea  was  strong 
in  his  peril.  Mr.  Pratt,  being  near  by,  did  a  son's  duty  by 
helping  him  out  and  saving  his  life. 

YOUNG  KING. — I  well  remember  what  commotion  there 
was  in  Buffalo,  one  evening  during  the  War  of  1812  (such 
as  indeed  frequently  occurred),  when  word  was  passed 
from  one  to  another  throughout  the  village  and  town,  that 
our  soldiers  were  going  to  cross  the  river  to  invade  Can- 
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ada,  and  that  Young  King,  one  of  the  Seneca  chiefs,  with 
thirty  or  forty  volunteers  from  his  tribe,  were  to  accom- 
pany them.  The  history  of  those  times  as  published  in 
the  journals  gives  reasons  why  the  army  and  the  volun- 
teer Indians  did  not  carry  out  the  plan  proposed.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  main  reason  was  that  the  army 
consisted  mostly  of  volunteers,  who  claimed  that  their 
duty  was  to  defend  the  frontier,  and  not  to  invade  Canada. 
Among  anecdotes  concerning  Young  King,  there  is  one 
which  I  have  never  seen  published,  excepting  soon  after 
the  occurrence  to  which  it  relates.  Many  years  after  the 
War  of  1812,  there  was  a  petition  of  Young  King  before 
Congress  for  a  pension,  for  services  rendered  during  the 
war.  It  was  gotten  up  by  one  of  our  sharp  lawyers  in 
Buffalo,  and  was  presented  with  a  speech  of  much  elo- 
quence by  one  of  our  Representatives.  It  stated  that 
Young  King  had  been  of  much  service  to  the  country  dur- 
ing the  war;  had  fought  in  several  battles,  and  had  lost 
an  arm.  The  pension  was  granted  without  a  reference  or 
the  asking  of  any  questions.  The  name  of  David  Reese, 
the  blacksmith  for  the  Seneca  Indians,  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  speech  before  Congress,  although  the  arm  of  Young 
King  was  really  lost  in  an  encounter  with  him,  as  is  well 
known. 

M.  Louis  LECOUTEULX. — M.  Lecouteulx  was  Town  Clerk 
when  we  came  to  "New  Amsterdam"  (or  Buffalo)  in  1805. 
I  have  spoken  of  his  old-style  dress,  queue,  breeches,  long 
stockings  and  knee-  and  shoe-buckles.  I  know  of  only 
two  besides  him  who  in  those  days  still  wore  queues, — my 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Hodge,  and  Roswell  Hosford.  The 
latter  also  wore  the  knee-  and  shoe-buckles;  I  remember 
seeing  my  grandfather's  buckles  in  his  house,  but  never 
saw  them  upon  him. 

M.  Lecouteulx  was  very  nice  in  his  manners,  and  courte- 
ous to  all.  One  day,  for  instance,  he  came  into  Joseph 
Clary's  office,  my  father  being  there  transacting  some  bus- 
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iness  with  "The  'Squire."  The  trio  chatted  awhile,  when 
M.  Lecouteulx,  rising,  bade  the  'Squire  good  day,  and  left 
the  office.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  and  begged  my 
father's  pardon  for  not  having  spoken  to  him,  also,  when 
taking  his  leave. 

He  was  also  very  particular  and  exact  in  transacting 
business,  as  for  instance,  buying  of  my  father  a  barrel  of 
flour,  he  paid  cash  for  it,  but  required  also  a  receipt  for 
the  payment. 

I  had  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  collect  of  him  a  tax 
for  contingent  expenses,  levied  on  the  real  estate  of  our 
School  District.  He  owned  the  large  farm  on  the  Main 
road,  north  of  the  Grider  road,  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  Asa  Chapman,  and  called  the  Chapman  Farm.  I  called 
on  M.  Lecouteulx  once  on  this  collecting  errand,  and  on 
payment,  he  said,  "You  must  give  me  a  receipt."  "Cer- 
tainly, I  will,"  I  replied,  and  sat  down  to  write  it ;  when 
he  quickly  said,  "Stop ;  stop ;  you  will  not  spell  my  name 
right,"  and  taking  the  pen,  wrote  his  name,  and  I  then 
finished  writing  the  receipt. 

He  was  a  beautiful  penman,  as  the  first  records  of  the 
town  bore  witness,  the  letters  being  all  made  distinct  and 
plain. 

M.  Lecouteulx  on  one  occasion  calling  at  my  father's 
house  to  buy  brick,  said  he  desired  to  build  a  house  for 
his  wife,  who,  as  she  was  younger  than  himself,  might 
live  many  years  longer,  and  the  house  must  be  built  to 
last.  He  would  have  none  but  hard  burnt  brick,  which  we 
furnished,  he  paying  fifty  cents  per  thousand  extra  for 
the  quality.  This  house  was  built  on  Exchange  (Crow) 
street,  north  side,  opposite  the  Mansion  House,  standing 
back  in  his  lot,  which  was  the  large  one  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Exchange  streets,  extending  quite  a 
distance  on  Main  street  towards  Seneca.  When  the  hill 
was  cut  down  several  feet  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House, 
on  grading  the  streets,  M.  Lecouteulx  had  a  wall  of  block 
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stone  built  to  protect  his  corner,  and  preserve  the  level 
of  his  land. 

Stephen  Goss,  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  once 
when  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  fired  his  gun.  M.  Lecou- 
teulx  coming  along  soon  after,  patted  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, saying,  "Young  man,  you  must  pay  for  that;  you 
should  not  shoot  your  gun  on  the  sidewalk."  Stephen 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  but  in  a  day  or  two  he  was 
called  to  go  before  the  magistrate,  and  answer  to  a  com- 
plaint in  the  case,  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar  and 
costs  for  his  offence  against  the  village  law. 

M.  Lecouteulx,  like  others,  had  his  troubles.  One  of 
these  was  in  reference  to  the  location  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
for,  to  connect  this  with  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Terrace  hill,  it  necessarily  passed  through  land 
belonging  to  him,  to  his  great  pecuniary  loss  and  damage, 
as  it  ruined  his  chfcken-yard.  This  greatly  grieved  him, 
and  I  believe  he  was  sincerely  honest  in  the  opinion  that 
the  canal  ought  not  to  have  thus  invaded  his  premises. 

As  an  offset  to  this  I  give  an  incident  which  occasioned 
him  great  satisfaction,  and  over  which  he  was  very  glee- 
ful. He  had  erected  on  his  house  a  weathercock,  but  soon 
after  came  one  of  our  "Buffalo  zephyrs,"  which  worked  a 
general  destruction  of  signs,  chimneys,  fences,  etc.  He 
expected  to  find  in  the  morning  that  his  weathercock  had 
perished.  But,  finding  it  safe  in  its  place,  he  went  over 
in  a  joyful  mood,  highly  elated,  to  tell  Joseph  Landon, 
of  the  Mansion  House,  of  his  good  fortune;  but  meeting 
Mrs.  Landon  at  the  door,  he  gave  his  high-wrought  feel- 
ings utterance  by  telling  her  of  his  exceeding  great  deliv- 
erance. 

REV.  GLEZEN  FILLMORE. — Jan.  28,  1875,  I  attended  at 
Clarence,  in  this  county,  with  many  others,  the  funeral  of 
Kev.  Glezen  Fillmore.  I  had  known  him  from  my  boy- 
hood to  the  time  of  his  death  at  eighty-five  years  of  age. 

Elder  Fillmore  was  the  first  Methodist  minister  whom  T 
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remember  as  preaching  in  this  neighborhood;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  was  the  first  who  used  to  come  occa- 
sionally and  preach  in  our  little  log  school-house  near 
Cold  Spring.  I  cannot  give  the  date  of  his  first  visit.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1818,  and  Buffalo  was  in  the 
circuit  assigned  to  him,  but  I  remember  that  he  staid  at 
my  father's  over  night  when  we  were  living  in  the  rebuilt 
shop,  in  the  summer  of  1814 ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  had 
preached  in  the  log  school-house  in  the  evening. 

In  traveling  his  circuit  he  always  rode  on  horseback, 
and  when  he  came  into  our  neighborhood  he  made  my 
father's  house  his  stopping-place.  He  was  much  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  became  acquainted  with  him. 
Possessing  a  large,  noble  frame,  and  a  powerful  but  pleas- 
ant voice,  none  could  hear  him  preach  without  admiring 
him  as  a  preacher,  and  none  could  know  him  without  lov- 
ing and  respecting  him  as  a  truly  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord,1 — ever  ready  to  speak  a  word  for  his  Master,  when- 
ever and  wherever  an  opportunity  offered.  I  remember 
that  at  one  time  soon  after  I  first  knew  him,  I  had  been 
over,  with  two  of  my  sisters,  on  Sunday,  to  see  an  aunt. 
We  were  walking  home,  when  Mr.  Fillmore  overtook  us, 
and  passed  by,  without  checking  the  gait  of  his  horse. 
But,  in  his  distinct  yet  pleasant  way  of  speaking,  he  said 
to  us,  "Have  you  spent  to-day  to  the  glory  of  God?"  I 
was  quite  sure  he  did  not  know  whose  children  we  were, 
and  seeing  us  in  the  road  on  Sunday,  thought  it  likely  that 
we  might  be  spending  the  day  for  our  own  pleasure.  That 
remark  contained  a  full  sermon.  I  have  always  remem- 
bered it,  and  respected  Mr.  Fillmore  for  making  it.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  we  may  all  be  preachers,  in 
a  certain  application  of  the  term,  in  our  actions  and  do- 
ings, and  in  our  conversation  with  others,  especially  those 
who  are  directly  influenced  by  us;  and  that  ministers' 
sermons  are  not  always  preached  from  pulpits. 

JUDGE  SAMUEL  WILKESON. — In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lord, 
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read  (1867),  before  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  he 
said  truly  that  Judge  Wilkeson  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able character,  prompt  in  decision,  of  comprehensive  mind, 
and  energy  to  accomplish  whatever  he  wished  or  thought 
best ;  and  that  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  himself  as 
being  able  to  succeed  in  everything  he  undertook.  Thus, 
when  invested  with  legal  authority,  he  acted  on  his  own 
judgment,  without  much  deference  to  the  judgment  or 
opinions  of  others.  He  would  assume  the  responsibility 
of  his  acts,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

At  an  early  period  in  his  judgeship,  the  following  illus- 
tration of  this  characteristic  occurred,  when  he  was  hold- 
ing a  court  in  the  summer  time,  a  very  busy  season  of  the 
year  for  farmers.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
court  the  clerk  was  directed  to  call  the  names  of  the  jur- 
ors, most  of  whom  iiad  been  summoned  from  their  farms 
for  this  duty,  and  had  nearly  all  answered  to  their  names 
at  the  first  call.  The  Judge  then  took  up  the  calendar 
and  called  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  first  suit.  The 
attorneys  answered  that  they  were  not  ready  yet.  The 
next  case  was  called;  the  lawyers  were  not  ready.  The 
third  was  called,  the  attorneys  wanted  it  put  down  for 
a  certain  other  day.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  cases  were 
called,  and  so  on  to  the  last  on  the  calendar, — none  of  the 
lawyers  were  ready  to  try  their  cases.  The  Judge  then  at 
once  turned  to  the  jurors  and  told  them  they  were  dis- 
charged and  could  go  home  and  attend  to  their  work.  He 
said  that  if  the  lawyers  got  their  cases  ready  at  the  next 
term  they  could  have  them  tried  then ;  but  that  he  would 
not  keep  the  jurymen  at  that  season  of  the  year  from  their 
farms,  waiting  for  them  to  get  their  cases  ready.  "Clerk," 
said  the  Judge,  "pay  these  jurors! — Crier,  adjourn  this 
Court!" 

At  this  summary  proceeding  the  whole  bar  rose  as  one 
man  to  remonstrate  against  it,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The 
decree  had  passed,  and  it  was  not  to  be  revoked. 
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A  WAR  SONG  OP  1812. 

The  following  song  is  one  that  used  to  be  sung  in  the 
bar-rooms,  which  I  wrote  down  many  years  after  it  first 
came  out,  from  recollection. 

"When  S.  Van  Rensselaer  crossed  the  stream, 

Just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Distressing  dreams  and  restless  thoughts 
Disturbed  him  where  he  lay. 

But  then  the  terrors  of  the  night 

Did  quickly  flee  away; 
The  light  his  opening  eyes  beheld 

And  hailed  the  new-born  day. 

But  soon  did  murderous  cannons'  roar 

Thunder  and  lighten  round; 
On  every  tawny  foe  strike  dread, 

And  sweep  them  to  the  ground. 

The  cannons'  voice,  the  muskets'  flash 

Put  blood  in  all  our  veins; 
Columbia's  sons  have  trod  the  shore 

Where  the  proud  Briton  reigns. 

The  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 

On  men  did  try  their  skill; 
Some,  wounded,  struggling  for  their  lives. 

Did  red  barbarians  kill. 

While  rode  the  proud  insulter,  Brock, 

In  pomp  and  splendor  great, 
Our  valiant  heroes  he  despised, 

And  dared  the  power  of  fate. 

Said,  "Here's  a  mark  for  Yankee  boys, 

So  shoot  me  if  you  can;" 
His  eyes  a  Yankee  ball  soon  closed; 

Death  found  him  but  a  man. 

Our  heroes  brave  stood  well  their  ground 

Till  their  last  bullet  flew; 
Then  all  were  prisoners,  forced  to  yield. 

What  could  our  General  do?" 
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1  never  liked  the  sixth  verse  of  this  song.  General 
Brock  was  much  respected  and  esteemed  by  our  people, 
and  was  always  spoken  of  as  an  honorable  man.  I  remem- 
ber well  hearing  his  death  talked  about  with  deep  regret. 

A  BOY'S  TRICK  OF  1814. 

In  a  little  family  company  several  years  ago,  one  of 
my  sisters  reminded  me  of  the  following  incident  of  our 
childhood : 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  when  our  Brick  Tavern  was  be- 
ing re-built  after  "the  burning,"  the  carpenters  heaped  up 
the  shavings  that  accumulated  from  day  to  day,  outside 
of  the  front  hall  door-way,  which  was  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  we  children  had  fine  times,  jumping 
from  the  door-way  upon  and  into  them.  One  evening, 
when  it  was  nearly  dark,  I  noticed  that  our  cow  had 
lain  down  on  the  shaving-pile  for  a  night's  lodging.  So 
I  covered  her  over  with  shavings,  making  the  highest  part 
of  the  pile  immediately  over  her  back,  ran  in,  called  my 
sister  and  took  her  round  by  the  back  way,  into  the  hall, 
to  have  a  good  time  jumping  on  the  shaving-heap.  She 
was  delighted  with  the  height  of  the  pile,  and  wanted  the 
first  jump,  which  I  gallantly  ( ?)  gave  her.  I  told  her 
to  take  a  good  run  through  the  hall,  so  that  she  would 
be  sure  to  land  on  the  highest  portion  of  the  heap.  She 
was  active,  and  performed  her  part  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion, becoming  nearly  or  quite  buried  in  the  shavings. 
But  what  was  her  surprise  and  consternation,  when,  a 
moment  after,  she  found  herself  carried  off  by  some  aw- 
ful horned  creature  which  had  risen  underneath  the  place 
where  she  had  so  merrily  lodged !  And  there  stood  a  nine- 
year-old  urchin  of  a  brother  in  the  hall  door-way,  grinning 
and  laughing  to  his  heart's  content,  at  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  program  he  had  formed  for  executing  his 
prank!  This  incident  may  serve  to  show  somewhat  of 
the  merrier  side  of  child-life  in  pioneer  days,  as  con- 
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trasted  with  the  more  serious  occurrences  described  else- 
where. 

SUNDRY   OLD-TIME  NOTES. 

"Splint  brooms"  were  the  only  sort  used  by  the  first  set- 
tlers on  the  Holland  Purchase;  the  only  exception  being 
that  some  made  their  sweeping  apparatus  by  tying  fine 
branches  or  twigs  from  the  tops  of  young  trees  together 
in  bunches.  The  "splints"  were  made  of  blue  beach,  birch 
and  hickory  woods.  Broom-corn  was  not  in  use  here  until 
about  1820.  To  make  a  nice  splint  broom  required  an 
expert  in  the  art,  one  well  used  to  the  process ;  and  in  my 
early  life  I  made  many  brooms  of  both  the  primitive  kinds, 
though  only  for  our  own  family  use. 

The  "trammel-pole,  with  trammel-bar  and  hooks,"  which 
I  have  described  in  my  account  of  our  log  tavern,  were 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  log  houses  and  stick 
chimneys  over  fire-places  without  jambs,  which  were  then 
universal  here.  The  "crane"  hung  to  swing  within  a  fire- 
place, came  into  use  about  1812.  The  first  I  ever  saw 
was  when  our  family  moved  into  the  "Brick  Tavern  on 
the  Hill,"  in  December  of  that  year. 

The  tin-oven  came  into  use  a  few  years  after  the  War 
of  1812-15.  The  roasting  of  spare-ribs  was  accomplished 
by  hanging  them  on  a  string  before  a  rousing  fire,  with 
a  dripping-pan  beneath,  and  a  spoon  at  hand  with  which 
to  "baste"  them. 

Yokes  used  to  be  put  on  the  necks  of  our  hogs  and 
geese  to  prevent  them  from  getting  into  our  fields  and 
destroying  the  grain ;  but  for  many  years  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  these  yokes.  In  breed  and  manners  the  hog  has 
been  much  improved ;  but  the  goose,  I  think,  has  not. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  raised  our  calves,  and  I  used  to 
yoke  two  calves  together,  with  an  ox-yoke  of  suitable  size 
which  one  of  my  uncles  made  me,  and  hitch  them  as  a 
team  to  my  hand-sled,  in  the  winter.  I  used  to  make  my 
own  ox-bows  by  bending  a  young  growing  hickory  of  the 
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right  size,  into  the  shape  I  wanted,  and  tying  it  with 
moose-wood  bark.  After  one  summer's  growth  it  would 
be  fit  to  cut  and  use  in  finishing  a  yoke. 

A  mysterious  relic.  Two  summers  ago  I  found  while 
digging  potatoes  on  my  premises,  an  old  rusty  piece  of 
iron.  I  carried  it  into  the  house,  but  none  of  the  family, 
or  of  the  neighbors  could  tell  me  what  it  had  been  made 
or  used  for.  It  was  the  remnant  of  an  ox-shoe,  now  in 
these  regions  a  thing  of  the  far-away  past.  Ignorant  in- 
deed are  multitudes  of  the  people  of  today  about  the 
things  in  use  in  former  times  in  the  daily  life  of  "THE 
PIONEERS." 


AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  1813 

A  TRUE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER 

BY  MRS.  CLARA  L.  SISSON  WiLLiAMS.1 

The  winter  of  1813-14  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Western  New  York,  for  the  whole  Niagara  Frontier  was 
laid  waste  by  the  British  regulars  and  their  blood-thirsty 
Indian  allies.  Buffalo  and  other  villages  were  burned 
and  many  settlers  killed.  Those  who  escaped  fled  in  ter- 
ror through  the  deep  snow  to  the  sheltering  forest,  or  to 
some  lonely  cabin  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Gillette  family  lived  at  Lewiston  on  Niagara  river 
seven  miles  below  the  falls.  They  had  moved  from  Co- 
lumbia county  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  make  a 
home  in  what  was  then  the  far  West,  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase. There  were  four  children  in  the  family  besides 
Miles,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Gillette 
by  a  former  marriage.  Orville  was  a  sturdy  lad  of  ten ; 
Jervis  and  Alfred  were  seven  and  four  years  of  age  re- 
spectively, and  the  baby  was  about  a  year  old. 

The  evening  of  December  18,  1813,  found  Mrs.  Gillette 
alone  in  the  living-room  of  their  comfortable  log  house. 
The  short  winter  day  had  seemed  long  to  her  because  of 
fear  and  anxiety,  but  at  last  darkness  settled  down  over 
the  snow-covered  earth.  The  scattered  cabins  of  the 
village  were  dimly  outlined  against  the  sky,  and  the  roar 
of  the  mighty  river  sounded  faintly  in  the  distance. 

Within  was  light  and  warmth  from  the  great  fireplace, 
which  nearly  filled  one  end  of  the  room.  The  curtains 
were  closelv  drawn  over  the  small  windows  with  their 


1  The  writer  of  this  true  sketch  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Solomon  Gillette 
of  Lewiston,  where  her  mother  was  born  in  1817.  Mrs.  Williams  resides 
in  Batavia. 
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diamond-shaped  panes;  and  the  doors  were  securely  fast- 
ened. A  supply  of  wood  was  neatly  piled  at  one  side  of 
the  "clean-winged  hearth."  Over  the  mantle,  which  held 
many  small  articles  useful  and  ornamental,  hung  a  pair 
of  antlers.  Ears  of  maize,  hunks  of  dried  venison  and 
rings  of  dried  pumpkin  swung  from  the  smoky  ceiling. 
The  bare  floor  was  clean  as  hands  could  make  it.  A  tall 
clock,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling  occupied  one  corner 
and  a  small  flax-wheel  another.  There  were  a  few  splint- 
bottomed  chairs,  a  settle  and  a  home-made  table.  The 
door  opening  into  another  room,  where  the  children  were 
sleeping  stood  ajar,  that  the  mother  might  hear  the  slight- 
est sound  from  within. 

It  was  a  handsome  face  illuminated  by  the  firelight, 
handsome  notwithstanding  its  careworn  expression;  the 
features  clear-cut  and  regular,  the  skin  fair,  while  the 
hair  and  eyes  were  of  jetty  blackness. 

Her  knitting  fell  from  her  hands  and  a  look  came  into 
the  great  black  eyes,  as  in  fancy  she  wandered  back  to 
her  childhood's  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where 
her  father  and  brothers  tilled  their  fertile  acres  in  quiet 
prosperity.  Their  life  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  frontier,  even  in  times  of  peace.  Now  the  contrast  is 
stronger  than  ever.  The  expressive  face  changed  again 
as  she  thought  of  her  husband  and  stepson,  who  were 
with  a  detachment  of  militia,  under  Maj.  Bennett,  sta- 
tioned on  Lewiston  Heights.  This  battery  was  called 
Fort  Gray.  Fort  Niagara  was  at  Youngstown,  seven  miles 
further  down  the  river. 

An  invasion  was  feared,  and  with  good  reason ;  for  the 
Americans  had  abandoned  Fort  George,  and  retreated 
across  Niagara  river.  Before  doing  so  General  McClure, 
the  commanding  officer,  burned  the  village  of  Newark  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  using  it  as  quarters  for 
their  troops  during  the  winter.  There  was  no  necessity 
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and  no  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  this  village,  and  it 
was  speedily  avenged  by  the  enemy. 

The  hours  passed  slowly  to  the  lonely  woman,  whose 
mind  was  too  full  of  a  nameless  dread  to  allow  her  to 
seek  repose.  She  dozed  in  her  chair,  now  and  then  rising 
to  replenish  the  fire.  Just  as  the  first  rays  of  dawn  light- 
ed the  east  a  heavy  booming  sound,  not  unlike  distant 
thunder,  broke  the  stillness.  She  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  sound  at  the  time,  but  afterward  knew  that  it  was 
the  signal  that  Fort  Niagara  had  fallen.  "A  signal  for 
the  ear  of  Gen.  Eiall,  who,  with  a  detachment  of  British 
regulars  and  about  500  Indians,  was  waiting  for  it  at 
Queenstown.  Riall  immediately  put  his  forces  in  motion, 
and  crossed  the  Niagara  to  Lewiston,  overpowered  the 
small  detachment  of  militia  and  took  possession  of  the 
village." 

Mrs.  Gillette,  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  report  of  the 
cannon,  woke  her  eldest  son,  Orville,  and  soon  after  they 
went  to  the  barn  in  the  rear  of  the  house  to  milk  and 
fodder  the  cows  and  do  the  other  chores.  The  younger 
children  were  left  in  the  house.  After  placing  a  generous 
supply  of  corn-stalks  in  the  mangers,  the  mother  and  son 
proceeded  to  milk  "Brindle"  and  "Suky."  The  task  was 
nearly  done,  when  they  heard  a  strange,  confused  noise 
from  the  direction  of  the  river.  They  dropped  the  milk- 
pails  and  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  Blood-curdling 
yells  cut  the  air. 

"Mother,  let's  run  to  the  house,"  faltered  the  boy  with 
blanched  face. 

There  was  not  time  to  act  on  this  suggestion.  Three 
Indians,  hideous  in  war-paint  and  feathers,  were  making 
directly  for  the  open  door  of  the  stable.  The  savages  lost 
no  time  in  fruitless  parley  with  their  prisoners,  but  two 
of  them  immediately  began  to  search  the  barn  for  plunder. 
Their  companion  found  a  pail  partly  filled  with  milk, 
which  he  drank  with  great  relish.  When  at  last  the  head 
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emerged  from  behind  the  pail  the  boy  was  gone.  There 
happened  to  be  a  number  of  haystacks  near  the  barn, 
and  Orville,  quickly  seeing  an  opportunity  to  escape,  ran 
from  the  stable,  and  dodged  behind  the  nearest  stack, 
and  from  one  to  another,  keeping  them  between  himself 
and  the  barn  until  he  reached  the  last  one.  Then  he  ran 
toward  the  woods;  ran  as  only  a  frightened  boy  can  run. 
Two  of  the  Indians  pursued  him,  but  he  had  the  start  and 
was  out  of  range  of  their  muskets.  They  soon  gave  up 
the  chase  and  returned  to  the  congenial  work  of  sacking 
and  burning  the  village. 

The  lad  pressed  on,  sometimes  running  and  sometimes 
walking.  He  gained  a  road  leading  into  the  interior  and 
could  make  better  headway  than  when  in  the  tangled 
wood.  After  traveling  three  or  four  miles  he  came  to  a 
log  cabin  and  stopped  to  warn  the  inmates  of  coming 
danger,  but  they  had  already  fled  with  such  valuables  as 
they  could  carry.  Their  untasted  breakfast  stood  smok- 
ing on  the  hearth,  and  the  hungry  boy  helped  himself  to 
the  food. 

As  he  stood  by  the  fire  munching  a  piece  of  corn  bread 
he  noticed  that  his  tracks  across  the  floor  were  bloody; 
and  he  found  that  his  ankles  were  cut  to  the  bone  by  the 
hard  steely  crust  on  the  snow.  His  shoes  were  low  and 
he  had  broken  through  the  crust  at  every  step. 

He  plodded  on  all  day,  occasionally  passing  the  de- 
serted home  of  a  settler;  and  it  was  one  of  these  houses 
that  sheltered  the  weary,  heart-sick  boy  that  night.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  he  arrived  at  a  small 
settlement,  and  found  a  temporary  home  in  the  family  of 
a  kind-hearted  Methodist  preacher,  to  whom  he  told  his 
story. 

Orville's  mother  and  brothers  were  doomed  to  suffer 
more  than  he.  When  the  two  Indians  started  in  pursuit 
of  the  son  the  remaining  savage  drove  the  mother  before 
him  to  the  house,  which  he  soon  ransacked.  He  found  a 
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demijohn  of  whisky,  imbibed  freely  and  seemed  to  like 
it  exceedingly.  At  this  juncture  three  more  braves  ar- 
rived, and  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  quarreling  over  the 
"fire-water."  They  threatened  to  brain  the  children  and 
behaved  like  fiends  in  order  to  terrify  their  helpless  cap- 
tives, and  really  appeared  to  enjoy  the  sport. 

Mrs.  Gillette  held  the  two  younger  children  in  her 
arms  and  Jervis  hung  to  her  skirts.  Through  the  open 
door  she  could  see  a  British  officer,  in  a  gay  uniform, 
farther  down  the  street.  "If  we  could  only  get  to  him 
and  put  ourselves  under  his  protection  our  lives  would 
be  spared,"  she  reasoned.  She  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.  And  as  the  attention  of  her  tormentors  was  just 
then  given  to  the  demijohn  she  sprang  through  the  door- 
way with  the  two  children  in  her  arms,  followed  closely 
by  Jervis.  The  Indians,  maddened  by  drink,  fired  a  volley 
at  the  fugitives.  Little  Jervis  fell.  One  of  the  inhuman 
devils  tore  the  scalp  from  the  head  before  the  breath  left 
the  body,  and  held  it  all  reeking  and  bloody  before  the 
mother's  eyes.  The  officer  saw  the  deed,  and  filled  with 
anger  at  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Indians,  hurried  to  the 
spot  in  time  to  prevent  their  doing  further  mischief. 

History  informs  us  that  "Lewiston  was  sacked,  plun- 
dered and  destroyed — made  a  perfect  desolation.  Eight 
or  ten  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  and  scalped,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  whose  head  was  cut  off.  Among  the 
bodies  was  that  of  a  boy  seven  or  eight  years  old,  stripped 
and  scalped."  This  boy  was  Jervis  Gillette. 

For  several  days  the  heart-broken  mother  was  a  pris- 
oner, suffering  many  indignities  and  hardships.  But  she 
escaped  one  dark  stormy  night  while  the  Indian  guard 
lay  in  a  drunken  sleep,  and  was  miles  away  when  her 
flight  was  discovered.  Her  progress  was  necessarily  slow, 
encumbered  as  she  was  by  two  little  children.  She  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  baby.  Alfred  walked  clinging  tightly 
to  his  mother's  hand.  But  he  was  only  four  years  old, 
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and  soon  became  tired  and  began  to  cry.  As  often  as  this 
happened  the  poor  woman  was  obliged  to  stop  and  rest, 
or  else  carry  both  children.  Homeless,  friendless,  penni- 
less, distracted  by  grief,  behind  her  the  relentless  enemy 
and  the  ruins  of  her  once  happy  home;  before,  a  thinly 
settled  country  covered  deep  by  the  snows  of  mid-winter, 
what  could  she  do?  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do;  she 
would  go  home  to  her  father's  house. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  that 
journey,  suffering  from  cold,  hunger  and  weariness.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  across  the  state  over  miserable 
roads  she  tramped,  begging  her  way.  Occasionally  she 
rode  a  short  distance  on  the  ox-sled  of  some  farmer. 

Most  of  the  people  were  kind  when  they  had  heard  her 
sad  story,  and  willmgly  gave  food  and  shelter;  and  some 
added  warm  clothes,  encouraging  words,  and  even  a  little 
money.  Others  refused  to  believe  her  story  and  gave  her 
only  sneers  and  insults.  One  careful  housewife  said, 
"You  can't  stay  here  over  night,  if  you  have  been  with 
the  soldiers  you  are  probably  lousy."  The  unfortunate 
woman  was  too  nearly  exhausted  to  travel  farther  that 
night,  and  made  a  bed  for  herself  and  children  in  a  stack 
by  the  roadside.  The  night  was  mild  for  that  season  of 
the  year ;  still  they  were  far  from  comfortable.  They  had 
suffered  from  frost-bitten  fingers  and  toes  for  some  time. 
On  this  night  hunger  was  added  to  their  discomforts. 
Alfred  repeated  the  little  prayer  that  he  had  been  taught 
to  say  before  going  to  bed.  But  to  the  mother  came  the 
bitter  thought,  "God  has  forsaken  us." 

The  next  morning  as  they  plodded  slowly  and  painfully 
along  they  were  overtaken  by  a  farmer  who  was  driving 
homeward  from  a  neighboring  settlement.  He  spoke  kind- 
ly and  invited  them  to  ride.  The  invitation  w'as  gladly 
accepted,  and  the  tale  of  death  and  suffering  was  poured 
into  sympathetic  ears.  He  took  the  wanderers  to  his 
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home  where  they  rested  until  the  next  day,  cared  for  by 
the  good  wife. 

Late  in  the  month  of  February  they  reached  the  old 
homestead,  and  oh,  how  warmly  the  loved  daughter  was 
welcomed  by  her  aged  parents,  who  had  been  very  anxious 
in  her  behalf.  Twelve  years  before  she  left  that  peaceful 
home  a  happy  bride  blessed  with  health  and  strength. 
She  returned  almost  a  wreck  physically,  with  mind  tor- 
tured by  fears  for  her  absent  loved  ones,  hardly  daring 
to  hope  that  any  of  them  had  escaped  death.  For  weeks 
she  was  very  ill,  but  as  the  spring  advanced  and  the 
weather  became  warm  and  pleasant  a  measure  of  strength 
and  health  returned.  Alfred  and  his  baby  brother  be- 
came the  pets  of  the  household.  They  were  indeed  a  great 
comfort  to  their  mother  but  did  not  fill  the  place  of  the 
lost  ones. 

In  June  glad  tidings  came.  The  good  Methodist  preach- 
er on  his  way  to  conference  at  New  York,  stopped  to 
inform  Orville's  grandparents  of  his  safety,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  see  the  mother  and  brothers  of  his  protege. 
"Elder"  Glezen  Fillmore  had  become  attached  to  Orville 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  him  for  a  time  at  least. 

Months  passed,  summer  fading  into  autumn  and 
autumn  changing  to  winter,  but  they  brought  no  news 
of  Miles  or  his  father.  The  hope  that  they  were  still 
living  grew  faint,  and  they  were  mourned  as  dead. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  signed  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814.  As  soon  as 
the  news  reached  America  all  prisoners  of  war  were  set 
at  liberty.  Among  those  released  from  Montreal  prison 
was  a  man  of  perhaps  45  years.  His  fine  countenance 
wore  a  look  of  sadness  and  his  once  glossy  brown  hair 
was  nearly  white.  The  reader  has  already  guessed  his 
name,  Gillette. 

He  made  a  hurried  visit  to  his  ruined  home  at  Lewiston, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  his  family.  Then  came  the 
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impulse  to  visit  his  wife's  people  in  Columbia  county — 
an  impulse  to  which  he  yielded.  The  strong  man  felt  the 
need  of  sympathy. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  who  as  it  seemed  to  them  welcomed 
each  other  back  from  the  dead.  Their  great  happiness 
was  mingled  with  sorrow  when  they  thought  of  the  little 
boy  and  the  brave  youth,  who  were  no  more.  For  Miles 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  when  Fort  Gray  was  taken. 

In  a  few  months  the  reunited  family  went  back  to  Lew- 
iston,  where  they  lived  for  many  years.  Several  children 
were  born  to  them  after  the  war,  but  they  never  ceased  to 
mourn  the  untimely  death  of  Miles  and  Jervis. 


HARRY  BOLTON  RANSOM. 

FIRST    WHITE    CHILD    BORN    ON    THE    HOLLAND    PURCHASE. FROM    A 

DAGUERREOTYPE    OWNED    BY    THE    BUFFALO    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 


ONE  OF  OUR  FIRST  FAMILIES 


Very  welcome,  among  the  year's  gifts,  were  several  arti- 
cles formerly  worn  by,  or  used  in  the  family  of  Asa  Ran- 
som. They  were  presented  by  a  great-grandson  of  that 
pioneer,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Tyler,  who,  although  at  present 
probably  most  widely  known  as  Buffalo's  City  Clerk,  may 
very  properly  and  proudly  claim  to  be,  literally,  of  one 
of  the  first  families  of  Buffalo.  Among  Mr.  Tyler's  gifts 
are  old  household  articles,  some  of  them  of  long-forgotten 
pattern  and  use;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  wooden  quiller 
or  fluter,  which  modern  young  ladies  would  hardly  know 
how  to  use,  but  with  which  their  grandmothers  were  as 
familiar  as  with  the  daintily  quilled  and  fluted  ruffles  and 
collars  which  were  so  generally  worn,  a  century  or  so  ago. 
Here  is  Asa  Ransom's  snuff-box ;  also  fine  lace  caps  worn 
by  Kezia  Keyes,  who  became  Mrs.  Asa  Ransom ;  caps  worn 
by  her  children ;  a  string  of  gold  beads  made  for  his  wife 
by  Asa,  who  had  been  a  silversmith  before  he  came  into 
the  Western  New  York  wilderness.  Especially  to  be 
prized  is  a  daguerreotype  of  Harry  Bolton  Ransom,  first 
son  of  Asa. 

Asa  Ransom  had  migrated  from  Sheffield,  Mass.,  in 
1789,  and  established  himself  at  old  Kanadesaga,  near 
the  present  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  made  Indian  trinkets 
and  jewelry.  We  have  little  record  of  the  eight  or  nine 
years  following.  October  12,  1794,  he  married  Kezia 
Keyes.  They  came  to  Buffalo  Creek  in  1797  or  '98,  for  it 
was  here,  in  February  of  the  latter  year  that  Sophia,  ap- 
parently his  eldest  child,  was  born.  This  was  some  five 
years  before  Joseph  Ellicott  laid  out  the  village  which  he 
proposed  to  call  New  Amsterdam.  Sophia  was  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Buffalo — the  first,  as  appears,  born 
in  all  this  western  region  which  was  to  become  known  as 
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the  Holland  Purchase.  She  married  Frederick  B.  Mer- 
rill, an  early  clerk  of  Niagara  County;  and  her  portrait, 
obviously  the  work  of  an  unskilled  artist,  hangs  in  the 
portrait  hall  of  the  Historical  Building.  There  were  two 
girls  in  the  family  when,  in  1799,  Asa  Ransom  removed 
from  Buffalo,  where  he  had  been  making  silver  brooches 
and  bracelets  for  the  Senecas.  He  was  one  of  three  per- 
sons who  accepted  Mr.  Ellicott's  offer  of  a  liberal  dona- 
tion of  land  to  seven  persons  who  would  agree  to  open 
houses  of  entertainment  for  travelers  at  their  several  lo- 
cations, "about  ten  miles  asunder,"  "on  the  road  from  the 
Eastern  Transit,  to  Buffalo  Creek."  Mr.  Ransom  located 
himself,  September  1,  1799,  on  150  acres  in  Township  12, 
range  6,  at  what  came  to  be  known  as  Ransom's  Grove, 
or  Ransom's  Mills,  now  Clarence  Hollow.  The  surveyors 
of  the  Holland  Land  Company  made  their  headquarters 
at  Ransom's,  and  it  was  from  Asa  Ransom's  house  that 
Mr.  Ellicott  wrote  many  of  the  letters  which  are  first 
printed  in  this  volume.  It  was  from  this  house  that  Mr. 
Ellicott  retreated,  shy  old  bachelor  that  he  was,  to  Buffalo 
Creek  in  November,  1801,  on  the  advent  of  the  first  boy 
baby  in  the  Ransom  family.  His  allusion  to  that  event 
will  be  found  in  the  extracts  from  his  journal,  here  pub- 
lished. That  boy,  Harry  Bolton  Ransom,  born  in  Novem- 
ber, 1799,  was  the  first  white  boy  born  in  what  is  now 
Erie  county,  if  not  indeed  the  first  one  born  on  the  Hol- 
land Purchase. 

The  Erie  county  Ransoms  did  not  all  spring  from  Asa 
and  his  wife.  Asa  had  two  brothers,  who  appear  to  have 
come  to  Western  New  York  about  the  time  of  Asa's  ar- 
rival. 

One  of  the  brothers  was  Elias,  who  built  a  frame  house 
some  seven  miles  east  of  Buffalo  on  the  Batavia  road, 
about  the  year  1800.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
frame  building  west  of  Batavia.  It  is  also  said  that  Elias 
Ransom  built  the  first  frame  barn,  and  set  out  the  first 
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orchard  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  He  later  came  to 
reside  in  Buffalo,  where  he  died  in  1842,  and  where  his 
descendants  have  been  numerous.  A  daughter  of  Elias, 
in  1811,  married  Samuel  Street,  of  the  prominent  firm  of 
Clark  &  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 

Another  brother,  Amasa  Ransom,  came  to  Buffalo 
somewhat  later,  and  had  a  large  family. 

Eleven  children  were  born  to  Asa  and  Kezia,  his  wife. 
The  youngest  was  Susan  Adelia,  born  June  7,  1811.  She 
married  Othniel  FitzHenry  Barnard,  Nov.  21,  1830.  Five 
children  were  born  of  this  union:  Fred,  Margaret,  Min- 
erva, Martha  and  Susan.  Minerva,  born  in  1837,  married 
Ashael  Reuben  Chamberlain,  Nov.  18,  1857.  They  had 
five  children :  Ella  K.,  born  Sept.  3,  1858 ;  Mary,  Henry, 
Fred  and  Susan. 

The  eldest,  Ella  K.  Chamberlain,  married  Charles  P. 
Tyler,  Apr.  17,  1881.  Of  their  two  children,  Frank  W., 
born  Apr.  19,  1882,  and  Claude  A.,  the  elder  is  the  pres- 
ent City  Clerk  of  Buffalo,  and  donor  of  the  Ransom  relics 
to  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 


TWO  OLD-TIME  SOCIETIES 

THE  BUFFALO  LYCEUM. 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  preserves  the  original 
manuscript  Constitution  and  list  of  members  of  the  Buffa- 
lo Lyceum,  organized  in  December,  1830.  It  is  written, 
in  painfully  prim  and  precise  penmanship,  on  note  paper, 
the  sheets  stitched  together  and  supplied  with  a  title-page 
which  was — and  is — a  masterpiece  of  pen-work,  looking 
for  all  world  like  old-time  copperplate  engraving. 

After  stating  the  objects  of  the  society  to  be  "mutual 
improvement  in  useful  knowledge,  the  advancement  of 
popular  education,  and  the  promotion  of  science  gener- 
ally"— surely  an  ample-enough  field  for  even  the  most 
progressive  spirits  of  a  little  frontier  town — there  follow 
the  usual  shalls  and  shall  nots  incident  to  such  docu- 
ments. Besides  the  usual  officers,  there  were  three  cura- 
tors who  were  to  have  charge  "of  all  property  belonging 
to  the  Lyceum  not  appertaining  to  the  treasury."  The 
annual  dues  were  fixed  at  two  dollars,  except  that  "per- 
sons under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Society  except  voting,  for  one-half  of  the 
annual  sum  named.  Careful  provision  was  made  for  the 
impeachment  and  expulsion  of  members — a  contingency 
not  exactly  to  be  looked  for  in  such  an  organization. 

This  interesting  old  document  was  signed  by  106  of 
the  intellectual,  social  and  business  leaders  of  the  little 
town.  If  the  autographs  of  any  of  this  goodly  number  of 
the  forefathers  are  sought,  here  they  are. 

From  another  source — a  letter  written  in  1865  to  Mr. 
O.  G.  Steele,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Clarke — we  get  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  what  the  Buffalo  Lyceum  really  was. 

"As  early  as  1827,"  wrote  Mr.  Clarke,  "a  few  of  us, 
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among  whom  were  Isaac  S.  Smith,  George  E.  Hayes, 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  K.  W.  Haskins,  O.  G.  Steele,  L  W.  Caryl, 
LeGrand  Marvin,  Bryant  Burwell,  myself  and  others,  took 
a  lively  interest  in  promoting  the  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  in  this  community  The  village  was 
then  small  and  the  people  poor,  and  devoted  to  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuits  for  a  livelihood.  There  was  no 
public  library  or  literary  institution  whatever,  except  our 
District  School  on  the  Blossom  lot.1 

"A  few  of  us,  feeling  the  want  of  these  things,  inter- 
ested ourselves  in  getting  up  lectures  by  subscription,  on 
various  subjects.  A  complete  electrical  machine  with  its 
usual  adjuncts,  an  air-pump,  a  magnet,  an  orrery  and 
globes,  were  the  principal  philosophical  apparatus  which 
was  secured.  There  was  also  a  handsome  collection  of 
geological  specimens,  with  a  cabinet  to  contain  them. 
These  were  bought  by  Dr.  Bryant  Burwell  and  myself 
from  Professor  Finch.  According  to  my  recollection  the 
price  was  f  100,  which  at  that  time  was  a  large  sum  to 
give  for  such  purposes.  Dr.  Burwell  had  a  nice  case 
made  for  this  nucleus  of  a  museum  of  natural  science.  I 
think  Mr.  Smith  purchased  the  electrical  machine,  and 
the  air-pump.  The  other  articles  I  bought.  I  also  gave 
the  free  use  of  my  fine  hall,  corner  of  Main  and  Seneca 
streets,  for  lectures,  etc. 

"During  the  years  1827-'30  lecture  courses  on  various 
useful  subjects  were  given  at  the  old  Court  House.  Pro- 
fessor Mather  came  here  with  apparatus  and  material  for 
a  course  on  chemistry.  During  his  stay  in  Buffalo  he  was 
Dr.  Burwell's  guest.  We  had  lectures  on  several  branches 
of  natural  science  and  on  literature  for  a  long  time  before 
the  regular  organization  of  the  Lyceum  in  December, 
1830 ;  at  which  time  I  got  my  friend,  Dr.  Elisha  Powell, 
Jr.,  to  write  the  title-page  and  constitution.  I  took  this 
constitution  around  and  obtained  most  of  the  subscrib- 


1     Present  site  of  St.  Stephens  Hall,  Franklin,  Swan  and  Erie  streets. 
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ers,  getting  Mr.  Beals  to  head  the  list,  as  he  was  a  very 
intelligent  and  popular  mechanic. 

"We  called  a  meeting  to  organize,  at  which  we  elected 
Mr.  Beals  president,  LeGrand  Marvin  secretary,  and  B. 
W.  Haskins,  O.  G.  Steele  and  John  W.  Clarke,  curators. 
The  apparatus  and  cabinet  of  specimens  were  then  in 
my  hall  and  remained  there  until,  in  the  fall  of  1832,  fire 
destroyed  all." 

And  so,  apparently,  ended  the  Buffalo  Lyceum,  which 
is  seen  to  have  been  the  forerunner  not  only  of  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  but  of  the  Young 
Men's  Association,  which  in  turn  evolved  into  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library. 


THE  BUFFALO  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

In  recent  years,  a  pleasant  feature  of  autumn  days  in 
Buffalo  has  been  the  annual  chrysanthemum  show,  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  products  of  the  flower-grower's 
art,  as  achieved  by  the  Park  Department  of  the  city.  But 
if  the  Oldest  Inhabitant5 — that  mythical  survival  of  past 
days  of  whom  we  hear  much,  but  whom  no  one  ever  sees — 
if  that  very  Oldest  Inhabitant  should  wander  into  one  of 
these  gorgeous  flower-shows  of  modern  times,  he  very  like- 
ly would  exclaim,  with  that  fine  loyalty  to  the  past  which 
becomes  the  aged,  "Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  creditable  display ;  but 
you  should  have  seen  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  McArthur's  Garden  in  the  summer  of  '45.  That 
was  before  your  time,  eh?  But  Buffalo  did  things  well, 
even  then."  As  that  was  seventy-seven  years  ago,  we  must 
concede  to  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  a  truly  good  old  age,  if 
he  could  remember  having  seen,  as  a  boy,  that  exhibition 
of  1845,  which  appears  to  have  been  Buffalo's  first  flower- 
show.  Yet  no  doubt  there  are  such,  among  our  citizens. 

It  is  shown,  by  many  records,  that  the  early  Buffalo 
was,  notably,  a  place  of  fine  gardens.  In  the  lecture  room 
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of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  Monday  afternoon,  June 
9,  1845,  nine  well-known  gentlemen  of  Buffalo  gathered : 
Benjamin  Hodge,  Lewis  Eaton,  Warren  Bryant,  Augustus 
Raynor,  Kobert  McPherson,  J.  D.  Sheppard,  John  K.  Lee, 
Elihu  Tyler,  and  C.  F.  S.  Thomas.  They  voted  to  form 
the  Buffalo  Horticultural  Society,  and  elected  the  Hon. 
Lewis  F.  Allen  as  its  first  president.  There  had  been 
something  of  an  association  begun,  the  preceding  Janu- 
ary ;  now  it  was  put  into  working  order.  Regular  organ- 
ization was  effected,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted, 
and  committees  appointed;  and  such  was  the  zeal  and 
interest  shown,  that  in  less  than  a  month, — July  1st  and 
2nd — the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  at  McAr- 
thur's  Garden,  as  above  stated.  We  can  quite  believe 
that  the  show  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  for  Buffalo  was 
still  a  little  city — a  nice  little  city  of  some  27,000  inhabi- 
tants, most  of  whom  raised  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  their  own  garden  patches. 

The  success  of  this  first  flower  show  was  largely  due  to 
the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  a  Ladies'  Committee. 
Buffalo  society  leaders,  in  that  primitive  time,  did  not 
spend  their  summers  in  Europe,  or  their  winters  in  Flor- 
ida and  California.  Generally  speaking,  they  spent  the 
year  'round  in  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  was  the  better  for 
their  being  here.  Among  the  women  who  helped  make 
the  exhibition  a  success,  by  sending  in  exhibits  from  their 
own  gardens,  were  Mrs.  Judge  Walden,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Steele, 
Mrs.  Guy  H.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Hiram  Pratt,  Mrs.  Dr.  Shel- 
ton,  Mrs.  Vandeventer,  Mrs.  William  Ketchum,  Mrs.  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  Mrs.  S.  N.  Callender,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Marshall,  Mrs, 
T.  C.  Love,  Mrs.  Bela  D.  Coe,  Mrs.  General  Burt,  Mrs. 
Bryant  Burwell,  and  others  equally  well  known. 

The  exhibits  included  cut  flowers,  green-house  plants, 
fruits  and  vegetables;  and  the  show  was  so  great  a  suc- 
cess that  another  one  was  held  the  following  September, 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  called  the  "first  annual  fair"  of  the 
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Buffalo  Horticultural  Society.  This  was  also  held  at 
Me  Arthur's  Garden — east  side  of  Main  above  Eagle.  The 
annual  autumn  fair  of  the  Horticultural  Society  became 
an  institution.  For  a  time,  monthly  exhibitions  were 
also  held.  In  1848  we  find  the  society  planning  to  secure 
a  charter  and  erect  a  building  of  its  own;  but  with  the 
evolution  of  the  town,  it  soon  went  out  of  existence,  its 
interests  perhaps  becoming  absorbed  by  the  new  Erie 
County  Agricultural  Society,  of  larger  scope. 

At  the  autumn  exhibits  at  McArthur's  Garden,  there 
was  given  an  annual  address.  The  Hon.  George  W.  Clin- 
ton gave  the  first  one,  in  1845.  But  more  interesting  to 
the  modern  Buffalonian  are  the  glimpses  afforded  in  Pres- 
ident Allen's  reports  and  addresses,  of  some  of  the  old 
gardens  and  green-houses  on  sites  long  put  to  other  uses. 
In  these  old  report*  are  references  to  "the  fine  garden  on 
Seneca  street,"  belonging  to  Russell  H.  Heywood — first 
president,  by  the  way,  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade. 
"This  garden,"  says  the  annual  report  for  1848,  "might 
with  propriety  be  claimed  as  the  nucleus  of  Horticulture 
in  this  vicinity.  As  early  as  1827,  when  this  city  was  but 
a  small  village,  this  garden  was  stocked  with  the  finest 
collection  of  fruits  then  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Heywood 
dispensed  with  generous  liberality  grafts  from  all  his 
choice  trees  to  whoever  sought  them ;  and  perhaps  there 
is  not  a  garden  in  our  midst,  that  has  not  more  or  less  of 
those  fruits  in  them."  Mr.  Heywood  lived  on  Seneca  near 
Ellicott  street.  Not  far  away,  on  Swan  street,  was  the 
large  garden  which  Mrs.  Hiram  Pratt  delighted  to  culti- 
vate; her  roses  were  famous.  We  find  mention  of  the 
"truly  fine"  garden  of  George  B.  Webster,  at  Swan  and 
Franklin  streets,  encircled  with  a  high  brick  wall  as  a 
protection  from  cold  winds.  Today  a  tempting  garden  in 
that  vicinity  would  still  need  protection,  from  winds  and 
other  things.  Up  Main  street,  where  the  Teck  theatre 
now  stands,  were  Judge  Walden's  three  acres  of  lawns 
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and  gardens.  But  none  was  more  famous  in  the  40's  than 
the  grounds  of  Bela  D.  Coe,  at  Niagara  and  York.  Hiram 
Pratt  had  built  the  house  in  1835,  but  in  the  '40's  it  was 
made  locally  famous  by  Mr.  Coe,  operator  of  stage  lines 
and  a  man  of  large  enterprises.  What  a  later  generation 
knew  as  the  Porter  Thompson  homestead  then  included 
some  two  acres,  which  President  Allen  poetically  de- 
scribed as  "a  pleasaunce  with  knottes  and  mazes."  "The 
grounds,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "are  tastefully  laid  out  with 
geometric  order,  and  with  labyrinthian  walks ;  the  borders 
are  stocked  with  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  shrub- 
bery," and  after  enumerating  many  species,  including  "a 
large  and  rare  collection  of  roses  chiefly  imported  from 
France,"  he  added  this  interesting  detail:  "Under  the 
umbrageous  shade  of  a  noble  maple,  in  a  retired  portion 
of  the  grounds,  is  a  large  rustic  sofa,  constructed  of  plas- 
tic clay,  etc.,  and  covered  by  a  beautiful  growth  of  close 
fine  grass;  this  being  kept  closely  shaven,  and  withal  so 
perfect  in  symmetry,  renders  it  at  once  an  unique  and 
elegant  oeuvre  of  a  lady's  genius.  In  these  grounds  are 
the  new  ornamental  tree,  the  Paulownia  imperialist 

The  scene  of  all  this  arboreal  splendor  is  alas,  trans- 
formed to  the  prosaic  order  of  a  school-yard.  So  we 
change  through  the  years.  When  the  gray  stone  mansion, 
torn  down  in  1921,  was  still  the  residence  of  Hiram  Pratt, 
the  Prospect  Hill  greenhouse  and  garden  were  to  the 
west,  of  it  and  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Pratt 
grounds.  Seventh  street  was  opened  through  these 
grounds,  leaving  the  greenhouse  to  the  west.  This  green- 
house was  250  feet  long,  and  its  proprietor,  Mr.  W.  Webb, 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  was  the  largest  conservatory  in  Western  New  York, 
but  a  close  rival  was  the  Hodge  establishment — green- 
houses and  nurseries — at  what  the  Buffalo  Directory  of 
1844  designated  as  "Main  above  high  Black  Rock" — now 
the  busy  neighborhood  of  Main  and  Utica  streets. 
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SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

JANUARY  10,  1922. 

At  the  60th  annual  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  held  January  10,  1922,  the  reports  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  were  read;  and  Messrs.  Henry  W. 
Hill,  Evan  Hollister,  George  R.  Howard,  Henry  R.  How- 
land  and  Charles  R.  Wilson  were  re-elected  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  ensuing  term  of  four  years. 
On  January  12th,  the  board  re-elected  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Hill,  as  president,  Charles  R.  Wilson,  vice-president,  and 
Frank  H.  Severance,  secretary-treasurer. 

President  Hill's  address  follows: 

Officers  and  Members  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  advanced  from  a 
purely  membership  corporation  to  a  partially  publicly 
supported  institution,  as  it  did  when  it  located  in  this 
building  on  July  1st,  1902,  the  society  became  impressed 
with  a  public  character,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
recognized  as  such.  That  extended  somewhat  its  activ- 
ities, which  now  include  not  only  those  enumerated  in  its 
original  Certificate  of  Incorporation  and  By-Laws,  but 
others  imposed  upon  it  by  law,  among  which  were  these, 
namely,  that  its  doors  be  kept  open  and  its  collections  be 
subject  to  inspection  during  certain  hours  of  business 
days  without  any  charge  therefor.  This  public  character 
of  the  society  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  frequent 
visits  of  pupils  and  students  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo  to 
inspect  its  collections  and  to  consult  its  valuable  library 
of  local  history,  and  thus  acquire  information  at  first 
hand  of  the  history  of  this  region  and  something  of  the 
men  and  measures  and  forces,  that  have  contributed  to 
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its  social,  industrial  and  political  development  from  its 
aboriginal  condition  to  its  present  size,  munificence  and 
power.  Few  regions  afford  any  parallel  to  such  growth 
and  others  attain  such  results  only  after  centuries  of  toil 
and  struggle.  Here  may  be  studied  all  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  problems  affecting  the  growth  of  American 
cities.  The  regional  history  comprises  not  only  state  but 
also  national  and  international  problems  of  such  number, 
extent,  duration  and  complexity  as  to  form  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  state  and  nation. 

Its  citizenship  has  included  distinguished  pioneers, 
journalists,  professional  men,  navigators,  generals,  publi- 
cists, statesmen,  Cabinet  officers  and  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  The  aborigines,  the  French,  the  English 
and  Americans  in  succession  exercised  dominion  over  this 
territory.  For  more  than  two  centuries  it  has  been  the 
halting-place  for  pioneers,  traders  and  travelers  en  route 
for  the  central  West.  Over  Indian  trails,  highways, 
waterways  and  railways  the  tides  of  trade  and  travel  have 
surged  on  through  this  gateway  to  the  Great  Lakes,  while 
the  population  increased,  the  activities  of  the  region  mul- 
tiplied and  from  the  ashes  of  the  village  of  1812  in  a  cen- 
tury rose  a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million  population,  and 
it  became  the  second  in  waterborne  tonnage  of  the  large 
inland  ports  in  the  world.  Its  diversified  industries,  its 
financial  and  commercial  organizations,  its  schools,  col- 
leges and  churches,  its  scientific,  professional,  musical 
and  art  institutions,  attest  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Buffalo.  Their  history  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  The  record  of  such  development  and 
many  of  these  activities  and  institutions  is  being  kept  and 
is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  eventually  will  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  rooms  of  this  society,  where  students  of  the 
schools  in  this  city  and  its  citizens  and  others  may  consult 
them.  They  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  as  time 
passes.  The  society  is  fast  becoming  such  a  repository  of 
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the  records  of  the  institutions,  activities  of  and  events 
occurring  in  this  city,  as  well  as  of  the  genealogical  rec- 
ords of  many  of  its  old  families.  These  will  increase  as 
time  goes  on  and  constitute  historical  and  genealogical 
data  of  the  first  importance.  This  society  affords  a  safe  re- 
pository for  all  such  data,  where  the  same  may  be  consult- 
ed as  occasion  requires.  Here  may  be  found  manuscripts, 
documents,  papers  and  written  and  printed  reports  of 
every  important  event  occurring  in  the  city  since  the  foun- 
dation of  this  society  in  1862.  Its  collections  comprise 
the  most  exhaustive  record  of  the  city  and  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  with  its  doors  always 
open  to  the  public,  has  become  one  of  the  principal  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  city,  to  which  school  children, 
teachers,  professional  men  and  its  citizens  generally  go  in 
large  numbers  in  quest  of  such  information  as  has  already 
been  described.  This  society  is  yearly  contributing  in 
this  and  in  other  ways,  through  its  lecture  courses  and 
publications,  much  to  the  intellectual  life  and  culture  of 
Buffalonians.  In  its  library  and  collections  may  be  found, 
as  already  indicated  from  what  has  been  said,  historical 
material  bearing  on  local,  state,  national  and  internation- 
al problems,  which  afford  opportunity  for  original  re- 
search and  investigation  of  importance  to  the  student,  and 
to  others  desiring  to  know  the  history  of  this  region. 
Here  they  may  learn  that  history  from  original  sources, 
and  what  a  thrilling  history  it  is!  After  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  Hillard  Fill- 
more  and  others  realized  its  significance  and  founded  this 
society  to  discover,  collate  and  preserve  the  memorabilia 
of  that  history.  They  foresaw  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing and  perpetuating  the  essentials  of  the  history  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier,  which  had  been  one  of  the  pivotal  re- 
gions in  the  evolution  of  American  institutions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  and  of  the  efforts  of  their  successors 
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in  the  administration  of  this  society  and  of  its  scores  of 
benefactors,  supporters  and  friends,  including  such  prom- 
inent Buffalonians  as  the  late  Judge  James  M.  Smith, 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Greene,  the  late  Andrew  Langdon 
and  many  others,  we  have  a  priceless  collection  of  region- 
al, historical  and  genealogical  material,  including  manu- 
scripts, documents,  letters,  portraits,  papers  and  Indian 
relics,  all  housed  in  this  superb,  marble  building  of  classic 
design,  principally  the  gift  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  altogether  a  consummation  not 
dreamed  of  by  the  founders  of  this  society.  It  is  generally 
known  that  it  is  supported  in  part  by  taxation;  but  its 
lectures  and  publications  are  provided  from  the  income 
from  its  limited  funds  and  from  receipts  from  the  annual 
dues  of  its  members. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  membership 
ought  to  be  increased  both  on  account  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  its  members  in  attending  lectures  and  also  on 
account  of  receiving  its  publications.  These  benefits  are 
obtained  without  any  expense,  except  the  payment  of  the 
annual  dues  of  |5.00.  This  is  but  a  moderate  annual  con- 
tribution to  make  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution 
and  carrying  forward  its  activities,  that  is  doing  so  much 
for  its  members  and  for  future  generations,  as  this  society 
is  doing.  In  addition  to  its  annual  lecture  courses  and 
the  preparation  of  material  for  its  publications,  it  is  do- 
ing what  it  can  to  collate  and  preserve  a  record  of  such 
important  events  as  occur  in  this  region  and  in  Buffalo  in 
particular.  Accordingly,  in  my  annual  addresses  in  re- 
cent years,  I  have  given  a  brief  survey  of  the  current 
events,  notable  deaths  and  civic  activities  for  the  year 
then  closed,  all  of  which  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
city  for  that  period  and  are  thus  preserved  in  the  records 
of  the  society.  Such  surveys  are  not  necessarily  complete 
and  may  require  revision,  but  they  will  form  the  ground- 
work or  basis  for  the  permanent  record  that  may  be  writ- 
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ten  more  critically  later,  when  there  may  be  time  for  more 
exhaustive  research  into  and  more  thorough  investigation 
of  the  matters  so  treated.  Necessarily  brief  as  are  such 
surveys,  they  will  be  found  to  preserve  a  record  of  some 
events  and  some  names  that  may  not  elsewhere  have  per- 
manent record.  In  this  manner  also  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society,  which  is  now  a  public  institution,  is  perform- 
ing a  public  service.  In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year, 
I  will  mention  only  the  more  important  ones. 

LAKE  AND  CANAL  COMMERCE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  BUFFALO 
IN  THE  YEAR  1921. 

The  ex-lake  grain  receipts  for  the  season  of  navigation 
for  1921  were  222,405,921  bushels,  the  largest  amount  of 
grain  ever  received  in  any  one  year  at  the  Port  of  Buffalo. 
If  flour  be  included  as  its  equivalent  in  grain  of  33,066,485 
bushels,  the  total  grain  and  flour  receipts  were  255,472,406 
bushels,  an  increase  over  the  total  grain  and  flour  re- 
ceipts of  1921,  of  126,774,873  bushels  and  the  largest 
amount  of  grain  and  flour  ever  received  at  Buffalo  in  any 
one  year,  except  in  the  years  1897,  1898  and  1915.  In 
1921  there  were  shipped  20,000,000  bushels  of  American 
wheat  and  40,000,000  bushels  of  American  corn  through 
the  port  of  Montreal.  At  the  close  of  navigation  there 
were  52,487,208  bushels  of  grain  in  the  elevators  and  the 
105  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Buffalo.  Of  that  amount  mil- 
lions of  bushels  were  Canadian  grains. 

The  receipts  of  ore,  however  were  only  1,205,749  tons 
as  compared  with  the  8,005,242  tons  of  ore  received  in 
1920. 

There  were  received  14,535,419  feet  of  lumber  as  com- 
pared with  10,786,372  feet  of  lumber  received  in  1920. 

There  were  received  136,000,000  shingles  as  compared 
with  35,611,000  shingles  received  in  1920. 

The  receipts  of  soft  coal  were  142,500  tons,  of  feed 
387,070  sacks,  of  lath  646,000  packages,  of  automobiles 
4,777,  of  pulpwood  41,724  tons,  and  of  stone  680,047  tons. 
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The  up-lake  shipments  from  Buffalo  included  3,810,315 
tons  of  coal,  80,350  bags  of  salt  and  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise and  package  freight. 

Canal  tonnage  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  in  1921  comprised 
receipts  of  250,663  tons  and  shipments  of  444,120  tons.  Of 
such  canal  shipments  357,800  tons  were  grains,  34,000 
tons  were  iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  24,300  tons 
were  oil  meal  and  coke,  11,800  tons  were  wood  pulp  and 
9,800  tons  were  petroleum  and  other  oils. 

Canal  shipments  of  grain  amounted  to  12,691,287  bush- 
els and  the  malt  shipped  was  estimated  at  31,055  bushels. 
In  the  same  period,  rail  shipments,  Buffalo  to  New  York, 
were  75,613,450  bushels. 

On  June  5th  or  6th,  one  of  the  large  motor  barges  built 
by  the  McDougall,  Duluth  Shipbuilding  Company  arrived 
from  Duluth  with  a  cargo  of  83,000  bushels  of  oats.  It 
was  one  of  five  steel  motor-ships  designed  to  operate  over 
the  canals  of  New  York.  Several  such  vessels  sailed  down 
the  Great  Lakes  from  Duluth  to  New  York  without  break- 
ing bulk  at  Buffalo. 

The  toal  freight  tonnage  over  all  the  canals  in  1921  ag- 
gregated 1,270,407  tons.  Of  that  amount  there  were 
transported 

Over  the  Erie  canal 993,639  tons 

Over  the  Champlain  canal 236,473  tons 

Over  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 25,889  tons 

Over  the  Oswego  canal 10,181  tons 

Over  the  Black  River  canal 4,225  tons 

INDUSTRIAL   DEPRESSION    IN    1921. 

In  1920  there  was  a  slowing  down  of  industrial  activ- 
ities throughout  the  country,  which  continued  through 
part  of  the  year  1921.  The  output  of  iron  in  the  United 
States  fell  off  fully  fifty  per  cent  below  the  production  in 
1920.  Buffalo,  which  is  a  large  industrial  center,  shared 
in  that  general  depression  for  the  first  half  of  1921.  Some 
of  its  iron,  steel,  copper  and  other  plants  were  closed 
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down,  or  ran  only  on  part,  or  short  time.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1921  the  building  interests  were  checked  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  materials  and  of  skilled  labor. 
Many  were  out  of  employment,  but  the  number  decreased 
as  the  year  wore  away.  Industrial  conditions  began  to 
improve,  though  Buffalo's  charitable  agencies  were  still 
taxed  as  they  had  not  been  for  years.  As  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  of  labor,  however,  began  to  fall  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year,  building  operations  began,  which  af- 
forded some  relief  to  employees  in  the  building  trades. 

The  general  business  depression  following  the  World 
War  affected  all  such  industrial  and  commercial  cen- 
ters as  Buffalo.  Although  business  failures  were  not  ex- 
cessive, there  was  a  marked  decline  in  buying  and  selling 
of  general  merchandise,  all  of  which  evidenced  the  slow 
but  gradual  retrenchment  taking  place  throughout  the 
country.  Buffalo  has  thus  far  withstood  the  financial 
strain  as  well  as  any  city  in  the  country  and  when  busi- 
ness affairs  are  readjusted  to  post-war  conditions,  its  bus- 
iness activities  will  resume  their  pre-war  proportions. 

MILITARY  HONORS  TO  BUFFALOES  HEROES. 

On  the  evening  of  March  12th  Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  S. 
Jennings,  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  presented 
citations  for  bravery  to  the  Buffalo  heroes  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  108th  Infantry,  106th  Field  Artillery  and  the 
302nd  Trench  Mortar  Battery — all  of  which  were  in  the 
27th  Division.  The  relatives  of  dead  heroes  were  present 
to  receive  the  citations  for  their  bravery.  There  were 
about  forty  of  such  citations  issued,  and  the  names  of 
such  heroes  appeared  in  the  public  press  of  that  time. 
The  bodies  of  five  other  heroes  arrived  on  March  22nd  and 
were  conveyed  under  military  escort  up  Main  Street  and 
to  their  homes. 

On  May  30th  the  veterans  of  three  wars  joined  in  tri- 
butes to  their  departed  heroes.  There  was  a  great  out- 
pouring of  Buffalonians  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  mem- 
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ories  of  those  who  died  in  the  Civil,  Spanish  and  World 
Wars.  The  procession  was  led  by  Grand  Marshal  Frank 
M.  Fisher  and  Chief  of  Staff  John  Maxwell,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  They  were  followed  by  past  and 
present  department  officers.  They  passed  in  review  by 
Commissioners  John  F.  Malone,  Arthur  W.  Kreinheder 
and  Frank  C.  Perkins  and  Sheriff  Wm.  F.  Waldow.  Then 
came  the  regimental  band  and  the  74th  Regiment,  N.  G. 
N.  Y.  under  command  of  Col.  Wm.  E.  Pooley.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  naval  reserves  under  Commander  Thomas  Har- 
ris. They  were  followed  by  the  106th  Artillery  Regiment, 
formerly  the  65th  Regiment;  Capt.  Douglas  P.  Walker 
commanded  that  division.  There  were  several  huge  cater- 
pillar tractors  pulling  eight  155  mm.  howitzers  and  eight 
caisson  guns.  The  artillery  was  mounted  by  members  of 
the  regiment.  They  were  followed  by  eight  ammunition 
trucks  and  eight  liberty  trucks. 

In  the  second  division  it  was  estimated  there  were  3,000 
marchers,  including  veterans  of  the  American  Legion  un- 
der command  of  Col.  Wm.  F.  Schoul.  Following  them 
were  the  disabled  veterans  of  the  World  War.  Follow- 
ing them  were  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War  led  by 
John  Linsman,  marshal. 

The  last  division  comprised  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  four  Grand  Army  Posts. 

In  the  forenoon  preceding  the  parade,  memorial  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  various  cemeteries.  It  was  a  not- 
able event  in  the  year's  history. 

On  June  3rd  the  remains  of  12  veterans  of  the  World 
War  and  one  nurse  arrived  in  Buffalo  and  were  conveyed 
under  military  escort  to  Lafayette  Square  where  wreaths 
were  placed  on  the  flag-draped  caskets ;  and  Mayor  George 
S.  Buck  said:  "These  honored  dead  were  our  fellow 
citizens.  They  gave  their  all  that  we  might  live  in  peace, 
happiness  and  plenty.  Their  work  is  done  but  their  mem- 
ories will  live  forever,  cherished  and  honored  by  us  who 
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are  here  today  and  those  who  will  come  after  us."  Fol- 
lowing the  services  the  bodies  were  removed  under  mili- 
tary escort  to  their  homes  or  to  other  places  designated 
by  their  relatives. 

On  July  29th  a  public  funeral  with  full  military  honors 
was  held  at  the  Front  in  honor  of  36  heroes  of  the  World 
War,  whose  bodies  had  been  brought  from  France  and  lay 
in  state  most  of  the  day.  The  caskets  were  draped  with 
American  flags  and  were  under  guard  by  soldiers  of  the 
22nd  Infantry.  Several  military  officers  were  in  attend- 
ance, including  General  Badoglio  from  Italy,  Adjutant 
General  Kincaid  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Guard  and  Colonels 
Burleigh,  Loree,  and  Bell,  as  well  as  Captain  Huntington 
and  Colonel  Sicilian!  of  the  Italian  army.  In  the  funeral 
procession  were  wounded  comrades  of  the  deceased. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Hon.  John  F.  Malone,  Daniel  J. 
Sweeney,  City  Clerk,  Rev.  Charles  Fallen  of  Holy  Angels 
Church,  and  Rev.  Paul  F.  Bloomhardt.  Several  funeral 
services  were  also  held  in  the  churches  of  their  faith  for 
some  of  the  deceased  officers.  The  remains  of  other  war 
heroes  were  brought  to  Buffalo  during  the  year  under  mil- 
itary escort  and  funeral  services  were  held  in  churches 
of  their  faith. 

During  the  day  General  Pietro  Badoglio  laid  a  wreath 
upon  the  casket  of  Frank  Gigante,  an  Italian,  and  the 
first  Buffalo  boy  to  fall  in  the  World  War.  While  in 
Buffalo  General  Badoglio  said:  "Italy  is  a  country  of 
gratitude ;  Italy  will  never  forget  that  the  Allies  were  able 
to  win  the  war  solely  because  the  great  American  repub- 
lic came  and  stood  at  their  side.  Our  gratitude  will  be 
eternal.  Your  great  country  will  always  have  at  its  side 
near  to  you  in  heart  and  interest  a  sincere  friend  in  our 
country,  Italy." 

On  November  llth,  the  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day, 
5,000  veterans  of  the  World  and  other  wars  marched  to 
the  Broadway  auditorium  where  formal  exercises  were 
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held  in  honor  of  the  unknown  soldier,  whose  remains  were 
brought  from  the  battle  field  of  France  and  borne  under 
military  escort  to  the  National  cemetery  at  Arlington,  and 
there  deposited  in  the  grave  of  the  unknown  but  heroic 
dead.  Col.  William  J.  Donovan  delivered  the  address  at 
the  auditorium.  Somewhat  similar  exercises  were  held 
the  country  over  on  Armistice  Day,  which  was  a  national 
holiday.  President  Harding's  tender  tribute  at  Arlington 
to  the  unknown  soldier  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people  for  their  heroic  dead. 

ENTERTAINMENT  OP  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

On  the  evening  of  May  26th  occurred  at  the  Buffalo 
Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  the  first  dinner  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  disabled  soldiers  of  the  World  War  in 
vocational  training.  A  letter  was  read  from  President 
Warren  G.  Harding  in  which  he  said  that  "the  Govern- 
ment is  profoundly  interested  in  everything  that  will 
make  for  the  betterment  of  their  conditions."  Henry  W. 
Hill  on  behalf  of  the  Buffalo  Consistory  presented  a  silk- 
en flag  to  the  veterans,  which  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Henry 
Adsit,  president  of  the  Association  of  Disabled  Veterans. 
Short  addresses  were  made  by  Judge  Patrick  J.  Keeler, 
George  C.  Lehman,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  others. 

ANNIVERSARIES  CELEBRATED. 

On  April  17th  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Buffalo  united 
in  commemorating  the  400th  anniversary  of  Martin  Luth- 
er's confession  of  faith.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
Prof.  George  A.  Romoser  of  the  Lutheran  Concordia  Col- 
lege in  Bronxville,  by  Rev.  Otto  C.  A.  Boeder  of  St.  Luke's 
church,  Chicago,  by  Rev.  Francis  C.  Verwiebe  and  by  Rev. 
Martin  Walker  of  this  city.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
Elmwood  Music  Hall.  It  was  stated  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  a  confirmed  membership  of  2,500,000  in  the 
United  States. 
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On  May  9th,  1921,  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank  celebrated 
its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Its  incorporators  were  Al- 
bert H.  Tracy,  Millard  Fillmore,  John  L.  Kimberly,  Noah 
H.  Gardner,  Francis  J.  Handel,  Frederick  Dellenbaugh, 
Jacob  Siebold,  Elijah  D.  Efner,  Russell  H.  Heywood, 
Warren  Bryant,  Daniel  Bowen,  Isaac  Sherman,  William 
Tweedy,  Hiram  P.  Thayer,  Benjamin  Caryl,  Charles 
Townsend,  Francis  Brunck  and  Ernst  G.  Grey.  One  of 
these  prominent  citizens  of  Buffalo  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  others  filled  important  positions 
in  the  state  and  city.  At  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  May  28,  1846,  the  Hon.  Charles  Town- 
send  was  elected  president ;  Francis  J.  Handel,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  subsequently  Robert  Pomeroy  was  elected  secretary 
and  Nathan  K.  Hall  of  the  firm  of  Fillmore,  Hall  &  Hav- 
en, was  the  attorney. 

Its  present  president,  E.  Corning  Townsend,  is  a  grand- 
son of  its  first  president,  Hon.  Charles  Townsend. 

On  May  15th  the  Calvary  Lutheran  Church  celebrated 
its  30th  anniversary  and  presented  testimonial  tablets  to 
older  members  of  the  congregation. 

On  June  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo  celebrated  the  75th  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  The  speakers  included  Dr.  Charles  Gor- 
don Heyd  of  New  York,  Prof.  Francis  G.  Benedict  of 
Boston,  representing  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washing- 
ton, Dr.  Wm.  Dewey  Alseven  of  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse, Rev.  Bernard  I.  Bell,  President  of  the  St.  Stephen's 
College  on  the  Hudson,  Director  John  R.  Williams  of 
Rochester,  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Dr.  George  S.  Willis  of  New  York,  and  several  of  the 
professors  and  faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo.  The  addresses  were  of  an  high 
order  and  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

On  August  25th  the  Western  Savings  Bank  began  the 
celebration  of  its  70th  anniversary.  Its  founders  were 
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Heman  B.  Potter,  Gaius  B.  Rich,  Harry  Thompson, 
George  Palmer,  Israel  T.  Hatch,  Seth  C.  Hawley,  George 
C.  White,  Dean  Kichmond,  Elijah  Ford,  William  O. 
Brown,  Henry  K.  Smith,  Philip  Beyer,  Rufus  C.  Palmer, 
Francis  H.  Tows,  James  Hollister,  George  W.  Tifft,  Nel- 
son K.  Hopkins,  Lewis  L.  Hodges,  John  R.  Lee,  Henry 
Martin  and  Lucius  H.  Pratt.  They  were  some  of  Buffa- 
lo's most  influential  citizens.  Most  of  them  had  some 
important  part  in  building  the  city  of  Buffalo  as  well  as 
the  Western  Savings  Bank.  The  descendants  of  some  of 
such  founders  of  the  Western  Savings  Bank  have  been  for 
years  prominent  in  banking  and  business  in  Buffalo.  For 
the  past  26  years  Albert  J.  Wheeler  has  been  its  presi- 
dent and  for  35  years  Franklin  W.  H.  Becker  has  been 
its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

On  September  l^th  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  great 
Florentine  poet  Alighieri  Dante  was  commenorated  at 
Elmwood  Music  Hall  by  the  Buffalo  Dante  Guild.  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Ahern,  President  of  Canisius,  and  chairman 
of  the  Dante  Guild,  formed  on  June  5th,  outlined  the 
program  for  the  exercises  to  be  held  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools,  colleges  and  academies.  Dr.  Michele 
Caboni,  the  Italian  Consul,  conveyed  the  greetings  of  the 
Italian  people  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  their  ef- 
forts to  commemorate  the  life  and  work  of  their  great 
poet.  Rev.  James  J.  Walsh,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Papal  Order  of  St.  Gregory  and  formerly  professor  in 
Fordham  University,  delivered  the  principal  address. 

From  September  26th  to  October  1st  the  Buffalo  Trust 
company,  which  was  organized  in  1881,  celebrated  its  40th 
anniversary.  Under  its  new  management  Myron  S.  Hall 
is  chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees,  George  F.  Rand,  Jr. 
its  president  and  Charles  R.  Robinson  its  senior  vice- 
president.  It  was  the  first  trust  company  organized  in 
Western  New  York. 
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STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION. 

On  November  21st  the  76th  annual  convention  of  the 
State  Teachers  Association  opened  its  session  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  assembly 
of  all  teachers  and  members  of  the  association  at  the  Aud- 
itorium in  Broadway.  The  speakers  were  Judson  D. 
Wright  of  Fredonia,  Frank  D.  Boynton  of  Ithaca,  Simon 
Fleischman  of  Hamburg  and  John  A.  VanCamp  of  Utica. 
At  the  meeting  at  the  Broadway  Auditorium  on  Novem- 
ber 23rd  the  teachers  were  addressed  in  the  Auditorium 
by  Superintendent  Ernest  C.  Hartwell  of  Buffalo,  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Finnegan  of  Pennsylvania  and  Hon.  Frank 
P.  Graves,  new  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  criticised  present  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  said  :  "We  are  doing  today  a  great  injustice  in 
not  finding  out  the  ability  of  every  boy  and  grading  him 
in  intelligence." 

COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES. 

On  June  3rd  the  University  of  Buffalo  graduated  the 
largest  class,  in  its  history.  The  orator  of  the  day  was 
Kev.  Bernard  J.  Bell  of  St.  Stephen's  College  on  the 
Hudson.  Walter  P.  Cooke  presided  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises. 

On  June  7th  occurred  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Buffalo  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Albright  Art  Gal- 
lery when  diplomas  were  granted  to  11  graduates  and 
scholarships  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  36  members  of 
that  school. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  D'Youville  College  oc- 
curred on  June  9th,  when  21  received  diplomas.  Bishop 
Turner  conferred  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  of  New  York, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Papal  Order  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  formerly  professor  in  Fordham  University. 

On  June  9th,  22  young  ladies  were  graduated  from  the 
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Buffalo  Seminary,  the  largest  class  in  its  history.  The 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown, 
Dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  whose  theme  was  the  Justi- 
fication of  Education. 

On  June  13th,  occurred  the  51st  commencement  of 
Canisius  College,  when  the  Rev.  Michael  J.  Ahern,  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  conferred  degrees  upon  50  stu- 
dents, 10  degrees  having  theretofore  been  conferred  upon 
ten  nuns,  making  60  graduates,  the  largest  class  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  Monsignor  Nelson  H.  Baker 
presided,  and  T.  A.  Daly  of  Philadelphia  delivered  the 
address  to  the  graduates.  Father  Ahern  announced  that 
$1,072,700  had  been  subscribed  to  the  building  fund  for 
the  new  Canisius  College. 

On  June  14th  occurred  the  29th  annual  commencement 
of  the  Nichols  School  when  a  class  of  15  was  graduated. 
The  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Cameron  J.  Davis,  and  the  diplomas  were  presented  by 
Horace  Reed,  vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  June  17th  occurred  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  the  commencement  exercises  of  St.  Joseph's 
Collegiate  Institute.  The  graduating  class  of  26  received 
their  diplomas  from  Bishop  Turner.  The  address  to  the 
graduating  class  was  made  by  Rev.  Eugene  B.  Regan. 

DANTE    GUILD. 

On  June  5th  the  Dante  Guild  of  Buffalo  was  formed. 
Its  chairman  was  Rev.  Michael  J.  Ahern,  President  of 
Canisius  College;  its  vice-chairman  Dr.  Julian  Park, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Buffalo.  Its  second  vice-chairman  was  Miss  Marian 
de  Forest.  Its  secretary  was  Mrs.  Burr  H.  Nicolls.  The 
chairman  of  its  Pageant  Committee  was  Mrs.  John  G. 
Wickser,  the  chairman  of  its  Art  Committee  was  Miss 
Mildred  Green  and  the  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee 
was  Mrs.  Mai  Davis  Smith.  Other  sub-committees  were 
to  be  formed  under  the  pageant  committee. 
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FOSTER  HALL  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO. 

On  April  23rd  ground  was  broken  for  Foster  Hall,  the 
first  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  It 
will  face  the  quadrangle  at  University  Heights  around 
which  other  buildings  are  to  be  grouped.  It  is  to  be  204 
feet  long,  96  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  which  $400,000  was  contribu- 
ted by  its  founder,  Orrin  E.  Foster.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  on  August  28th  with  impressive  ceremonies,  Chair- 
man Walter  P.  Cooke  presiding. 

BUFFALO'S  NEW  ACTIVITIES. 

The  City  Planning  Committee  was  engaged  most  of  the 
year  in  making  studies  and  preparing  tentative  plans  for 
zoning  the  city  and  locating  its  business  center,  public 
buildings,  street  extensions,  parks,  etc. 

During  the  year  the  City  Council  investigated  the  sub- 
ject of  the  installation  of  a  filtration  plant  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  water  supply  of  Buffalo.  They  employed 
the  well  known  sanitary  engineer,  George  W.  Fuller,  and 
Water  Commissioner  George  C.  Andrews,  and  plans  are 
going  forward  towards  such  plant,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  $4,000,000.  During  the  heavy  winds  down  the 
lake  the  water  is  so  roily  and  is  so  charged  with  bacteria 
that  it  is  not  safe  for  potable  uses,  and  it  cannot  easily 
be  made  so  with  the  use  of  liquid  chlorine.  The  project 
was  approved  at  the  November  election. 

BUFFALO'S  NEW  HOTELS. 

On  May  18th  the  Statler  Hotel  Company  with  Mayor 
George  S.  Buck,  Councilman  Ross  Graves,  Charles  Mosier 
and  others  broke  ground  for  the  new  Statler  Hotel  on  the 
north  side  of  Niagara  Square  facing  the  McKinley  Monu- 
ment. The  site  is  that  of  the  residence  of  President 
Millard  Fillmore,  which  was  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  new  Statler.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  hotels 
in  the  country.  The  Fillmore  residence  had  many  inter- 
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esting  associations,  especially  its  occupancy  by  President 
Fillmore.  It  was  a  notable  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  city. 

During  the  latter  part  of  November  buildings  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Delaware  Avenue  and  Gary  Street 
were  being  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  new  hotel 
twelve  stories  in  height.  The  property  is  owned  by  Rich- 
ard T.  Ford  of  Rochester. 

NEW  HOMES  FOR  THE  ELLICOTT  AND   SATURN  CLUBS. 

On  May  llth  members  of  the  Ellicott  Club  approved 
the  plans  exhibited  to  them  by  the  directors  of  the  club 
for  a  nine-story  club  house  on  the  south  side  of  Niagara 
Square,  estimated  to  cost,  equipped  and  furnished,  $2,- 
000,000. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  Buffalo  Athletic 
Club  began  its  drive  for  1,000  members,  500  of  which  were 
to  be  members  of  the  Ellicott  Club  and  500  outside  of 
such  membership,  each  to  contribute  $1,000  to  insure  the 
building  of  a  new  club  house  in  conjunction  with  the  Elli- 
cott Club.  Such  members  were  to  form  the  Ellicott  Club 
Association  which  will  own  the  property  on  Niagara 
Square  where  the  new  Elicott  Club  is  to  be  erected.  The 
first  500  members  were  secured  on  September  27th.  The 
drive  for  new  members  continued  until  October  12th  when 
1034  separate  subscriptions  of  f  1000  each  had  been  se- 
cured, thus  insuring  the  construction  of  the  new  building. 

On  October  21st,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Dean 
Seymour  P.  White  and  others,  of  the  new  Saturn  Club  on 
Delaware  Avenue,  south  of  Utica  Street.  The  building  is 
being  built  of  brick  and  gray-stone  after  the  style  of  the 
English  school  and  will  cost  $500,000  when  completed. 

MCKINLET    BOULDER.' 

On  June  28th,  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  presented 
to  the  City  of  Buffalo  a  granite  boulder  bearing  a  memor- 
ial tablet,  marking  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Music  at  the 
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Pan- American  Exposition,  where  President  McKinley  was 
shot  by  Leon  Czolgosz,  an  anarchist,  on  September  6th, 
1901.  The  committee  on  the  part  of  this  society  consisted 
of  Hon.  John  G.  Wickser,  chairman,  George  K.  Staples, 
William  A.  Galpin,  George  A.  Stringer,  its  secretary, 
Frank  H.  Severance,  and  its  president,  Henry  W.  Hill. 
Members  of  Grand  Army  Posts  and  of  other  patriotic 
organizations  were  present. 

A  brief  historical  address  was  made  by  the  secretary 
and  the  presentation  was  then  made  by  the  president  and 
the  address  of  acceptance  was  made  by  Hon.  John  F.  Ma- 
lone,  Commissioner  of  Parks. 

GREAT   LAKES,   HUDSON   AND   ATLANTIC   WATERWAYS   ASS*N. 

The  Great  Lakes,  Hudson  and  Atlantic  Waterways 
Association  convened  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel  on  June 
29th.  Its  chairman  was  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz  of  New 
York.  Addresses  were  made  by  Commissioner  Koss 
Graves,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Walsh,  former  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  M.  C.  Fitzgerald  of  Schenectady,  Hon. 
S.  Wallace  Dempsey,  M.  C.,  P.  H.  W.  Ross  of  the  National 
Marine  League,  Albert  E.  Kreil,  President  of  the  Inland 
Waterway  Association,  Henry  W  Hill,  President  of  the 
N.  Y.  Waterways  Association,  Hon.  Murray  Hulbert, 
Commissioner  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  Hon.  Frank  M. 
Williams,  State  Engineer,  Hon.  John  ET.  Small,  President 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Hon. 
Charles  L.  Cadle,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  G.  P. 
Gleason  of  New  York  and  others.  The  addresses  centered 
upon  the  importance  of  the  Barge  Canal  as  an  adequate 
transportation  waterway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  sea. 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  CANAL  INSPECTION  TOUR. 

On  August  20th  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller  arrived  in 
this  city  accompanied  by  Hon  Charles  L.  Cadlo,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works,  Hon.  James  A.  Wendell,  State 
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Comptroller,  Hon.  Frank  M.  Williams,  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  McGinnies, 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  others.  They  had  completed  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  Barge  canals  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  The  party  was 
met  at  Lockport  by  Charles  K.  Eobinson,  President  of  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hon.  John  G.  Wickser, 
Hon.  George  S.  Buck,  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  Commissioner 
Arthur  W.  Kreinheder,  Senator  Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs, 
Ansley  Wilcox,  Ex-Senator  Henry  W.  Hill,  Chairman  of 
the  Canal  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Col.  William  J.  Donovan. 

In  the  evening  the  Governor  delivered  an  address  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Statler  hotel  on  the  Barge  Canal 
system  of  the  State  of  New  York,  along  and  over  which  he 
had  been  traveling  for  a  week.  Among  other  things  the 
Governor  said:  "I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
waterway  was  designed  with  wonderful  foresight  to  fit 
precisely  the  needs  of  commerce,  which  such  a  waterway 
extended  from  one  end  of  our  state  to  the  other  can  fit.  It 
is  precisely  suited  to  float  the  kind  of  carriers  which  can 
be  most  economically  navigated  upon  such  a  waterway." 
He  strongly  combatted  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  and 
power  project. 

MUSICAL   EVENTS. 

One  of  the  notable  musical  concerts  of  the  year  was  at 
Elmwood  Music  Hall  on  April  28th,  when  the  Scotch 
tenor  Joseph  Hislop  sang  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
Home. 

On  August  23rd  occurred  a  symphony  concert  at  Canisi- 
us  college  when  a  most  interesting  program  of  grand 
opera  selections  was  rendered  by  several  of  the  metropoli- 
tan artists.  The  final  concert  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
August  25th. 

During  the  first  week  in  October  the  National  Ameri- 
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can  Musical  Festival  was  held  in  the  Elmwood  Music 
Hall.  The  music  was  by  American  composers  and  the 
musicians  were  all  American  artists. 

REGATTA  FOR  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

On  August  13th  began  the  four-day  international  pow- 
er-boat regatta  and  Fisher- Allison  cup  races  for  the  dis- 
placement boat  championship  of  North  America.  It  was 
participated  in  by  some  of  the  fastest  boats  in  the  world. 
Twenty-five  or  more  entered  the  races,  including  seven 
single-motored  hydro-planes  and  ten  express  cruisers, 
which  were  some  of  the  speediest  ever  witnessed.  The 
Buffalo  boat  known  as  the  Rainbow,  owned  by  Sylvester 
B.  Eagan,  owner  of  the  Broezel  Hotel,  finished  the  50- 
mile  race  in  1  hour  22  minutes  and  4  seconds.  That  boat 
won  on  August  14th  the  race  of  three  heats  of  50  miles 
each  and  shattered  the  world's  record  for  150  miles,  the 
time  being  3  hours,  54  minutes  and  44  seconds,  and  aver- 
age of  38.36  miles  an  hour.  It  also  won  the  Fisher-Alli- 
son trophy  of  |5000  for  displacement  boats. 

Another  phenomenal  record  was  that  made  by  an  odd- 
looking  craft  known  as  the  "Sea  Sled"  type,  owned  by 
George  Leary  of  New  York,  named  Orlo  III.  She  won  the 
Statler  silver  trophy,  and  made  the  phenomenal  record  in 
the  one  mile  race  at  the  rate  of  61.22  miles  per  hour.  Her 
average  speed  per  mile  for  6  miles  was  57.992  miles  per 
hour.  The  prizes  totalled  more  than  f  10,000. 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

On  September  9th  the  Medical  Association  of  Central 
New  York  held  its  53rd  annual  convention  in  the  City 
Hospital  on  Grider  street.  The  association  embraces  22 
counties  and  many  distinguished  physicians  were  in 
attendance. 

LABOR  DAY  EXERCISES. 

On  September  5th  occurred  the  usual  Labor  Day  parade 
with  its  spectacular  display  of  emblems,  uniforms  and 
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colors.  Several  unions  joined  in  the  parade,  and  among 
them  the  Waitresses'  Union  and  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
Machinists'  Union.  All  wore  white  dresses,  stockings  and 
shoes.  Auxiliary  members  had  bands  of  red,  white  and 
blue  extending  from  shoulder  to  waist.  On  the  reviewing 
stand  were  Mayor  Buck,  city  officials  and  others. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT. 

On  September  7th  opened  the  9th  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  ser- 
vice at  the  Statler  Hotel.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Mayor  George  S.  Buck.  T.  W.  Phillips,  special 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "Unemployment  Insurance  in  England."  Other 
speakers  were  Thomas  Moore,  President  of  trades  and 
labor  councils  in  Canada;  Dr.  J.  B.  Andrews,  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  labor  legislation,  and 
several  other  representatives  and  officials  in  touch  with 
the  unemployment  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Eng- 
land. The  convention  continued  three  days.  Otto  F. 
Mallory,  one  of  the  speakers,  suggested  the  adoption  of  a 
nation-wide  program  for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
which  would  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

STATE  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 

On  October  llth  the  27th  annual  convention  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  began  its  sessions  at 
the  Statler  Hotel.  The  convention  was  largely  attended 
by  prominent  women  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  John  Miller 
Horton,  Mrs.  Lewis  G.  Rogers  and  others.  Governor  Na- 
than L.  Miller  addressed  the  convention  on  the  evening  of 
October  13th  and  told  of  the  welfare  work  accomplished 
by  the  state  through  its  various  activities.  The  conven- 
tion closed  on  October  14th.  During  the  convention  there 
were  many  social  functions  and  hospitalities  extended  to 
the  visiting  delegates. 
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JOINT  CHARITIES  AND  COMMUNITY  FUND. 

The  campaign  to  raise  $549,000  for  the  Joint  Charities 
and  Community  Fund  under  the  chairmanship  of  William 
E.  Kobertson  extended  from  October  19th  to  29th.  The 
fund  was  to  be  allocated  to  19  different  activities.  The 
campaign  closed  without  securing  the  entire  amount  need- 
ed so  that  Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox  said  it  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  proportionately  the  budgets  of  the  associated 
agencies.  Many  families  and  hundreds  of  poor  children 
were  supplied  with  food  and  clothing  at  the  Christmas 
holiday  period  and  at  other  times  by  such  agencies.  Down 
to  and  including  Christmas  there  had  been  distributed 
$151,118  by  such  agencies.  In  addition  thereto,  fraternal 
organizations,  churches  and  welfare  agencies  distributed 
food  and  clothing  to  the  families  of  the  unemployed,  esti- 
mated at  35,000.  The  American  Legion  Committee  headed 
by  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  on  Christmas  day  entered 
upon  a  campaign  to  relieve  the  unemployed  in  this  city. 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  IN  BUFFALO. 

On  October  21st  a  delegation  of  about  twenty  members 
of  Congress,  representing  several  states,  who  had  made  a 
tour  of  the  Barge  Canals  of  New  York,  arrived  in  Buffalo 
and  were  entertained  by  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  George  S.  Buck, 
Henry  W.  Hill,  Adam  E.  Cornelius,  Superintendent 
Charles  L.  Cadle,  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Hicks  of  New  York, 
Hon.  Milton  W.  Shreve  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  S.  Wallace 
Dempsey  of  Lockport  and  others.  All  the  local  speakers 
pointed  out  the  uneconomic  features  and  many  obstacles 
to  the  construction  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Canal  and  Power  project.  The  visiting  Congressmen  spoke 
in  praise  of  the  New  York  canal  system.  On  October  22nd 
they  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Buffalo 
harbor  where  they  had  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  many 
large  grain  elevators,  warehouses  and  other  terminal  fa- 
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cilities.    In  the  afternoon  they  were  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon by  Jacob  Bold  at  his  riverside  farm. 

LOCAL  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1921. 

The  local  political  campaign  of  1921  closed  on  Novem- 
ber 7th.  Frank  X.  Schwab,  independent  Republican  and 
anti-prohibition  candidate,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Buffalo 
over  the  regular  Republican  candidate,  George  S.  Buck, 
by  a  majority  of  2,000,  and  John  H.  Meahl  was  elected 
Councilman  over  Councilman  John  F.  Malone  by  a  major- 
ity of  about  2,400.  Hon  Clinton  T.  Horton  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  8th  Judicial  District, 
and  Harry  B.  Lamson  was  elected  Judge  of  the  City  Court 
over  Frank  C.  Brendel,  the  Democratic  candidate.  George 
E.  Judge  was  reflected  Judge  of  the  Children's  Court 
over  Edward  E.  Tanner,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

OTHER  TRANSACTIONS  AND  EVENTS  IN  THE  YEAR  1921. 

On  January  1st,  Hon.  William  F.  Waldow  of  Buffalo 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  Sheriff  of  Erie  County. 

Harry  B.  Lamson  began  his  career  as  a  Judge  of  the 
City  Court  of  Buffalo  and  Hon.  George  E.  Pierce,  long  in 
the  Law  Department  of  Buffalo,  entered  upon  his  four- 
teen-year term  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Eighth  Judicial  District. 

During  the  week  commencing  January  9th  occurred  the 
mid-winter  circus  and  fair  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
which  was  attended  by  40,000  people. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, Frank  M.  Williams,  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
of  1921,  it  was  announced  that  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
work  at  the  Erie  Basin  had  been  practically  completed, 
and  that  the  work  would  progress  at  the  Ohio  Basin  with- 
out further  delay.  Those  are  the  principal  Barge  Canal 
terminals  in  Buffalo. 

On  January  16th  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Irish 
Republic  was  held  at  Elm  wood  Music  Hall.  The  princi- 
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pal  speaker  was  Capt.  Edmund  L.  MacNaughten  of  Clare 
County,  Ireland.  He  declared  Ireland  was  a  nation  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such. 

For  several  years  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  V.  V.  Holmes  of 
Westminster  Church  has  delivered  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  sermons  at  the  Teck  Theatre  to  large  audiences. 
They  were  continued  during  the  year  1921. 

February  9th  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  reported  the 
net  earnings  of  the  company  for  1920  was  $10,674,345. 

On  February  13th  Rev.  Michael  J.  Ahern  began  his 
series  of  six  lectures  on  the  Bible  at  the  auditorium  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  on  Delaware  Avenue. 

On  March  16th  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  were 
addressed  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel  by  Senator  David  L. 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  Bishop  Turner  and  Hon.  Edward 
E.  O'Malley  of  Buffalo  on  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  It  was 
a  notable  meeting. 

On  April  14th  the  Fleischmann  Elevator  at  the  foot  of 
Albany  street  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  water  front  and  entailed  a  loss  of 
$250,000. 

On  April  16th  Col.  William  R.  Pooley  of  Buffalo,  Com- 
mander of  the  74th  Regiment,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  New  State  Public  Service  Commission.  Owing  to 
the  abolition  of  the  former  two  Public  Service  commis- 
sioners, the  chairman  of  the  so-called  up-state  commis- 
sion, the  Hon.  Charles  B.  Hill  of  Buffalo,  was  legislated 
out  of  office. 

On  April  26th  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  for- 
warded to  the  International  Joint  Commission  on  Bound- 
ary Waters  at  Washington  the  brief  of  50  pages  prepared 
by  Henry  W.  Hill  in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Canal  and  Power  Project,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the 
impracticability  of  that  project. 

On  May  6th  the  Campaign  Committee  reported  that 
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subscriptions  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  John's 
Home  totaled  $192,000. 

On  May  llth  the  Common  Council  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hon.  Charles  B.  Hill  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  to  succeed  Eaymond  Bissell. 

On  May  13th  Capt.  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  was  elected 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Henry  R.  Howland  was  re-elected  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

On  May  15th  the  Central  Park  M.  E.  Church  held  its 
last  service  in  the  old  church  building  at  Beard,  Linden 
and  Starin  avenues.  Rev.  Benjamin  Copeland,  its  first 
pastor,  -Rev.  S.  W.  Lloyd,  a  former  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Moss,  Lewis  J.  Bennett  and  William  J.  Mackey  partici- 
pated in  the  exercises  and  on  the  following  day  the  demol- 
ition began.  Thus  passed  one  of  the  first  churches  in  that 
section  of  the  city. 

On  May  20th  the  elevator  of  the  George  J.  Meyer  Malt- 
ing Co.,  located  on  the  Erie  Canal  at  Lafayette  avenue, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  entailing  a  loss  of  $150,000  and  the 
serious  injury  of  two  firemen. 

On  May  28th  the  28th  annual  convention  of  the  Western 
New  York  District  of  the  Walter  Lutheran  League  con- 
vened in  Buffalo  in  a  two  days  session.  One  of  its 
features  was  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
League.  The  president  of  the  local  organization  was 
Arthur  H.  Gahwe.  Prominent  Lutherans  were  in  attend- 
ance from  various  parts  of  the  state  and  from  other  states. 
One  of  its  principal  activities  was  the  raising  of  a  $1,000,- 
000  fund  for  the  building  of  a  Lutheran  Seminary  in  St. 
Louis. 

On  June  7th  motorship  101  of  the  Inter-Waterways 
Line  Inc.  arrived  in  Buffalo  from  Duluth  with  a  cargo  of 
83,000  bushels  of  oats  destined  for  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  vessel  is  245  feet  in  length,  36  feet  wide,  and  14  feet 
deep  and  draws  9  feet  of  water.  It  transported  its  cargo 
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from  Duluth  to  New  York  without  breaking  bulk.  Later 
it  was  followed  by  other  vessels  of  the  same  line.  The 
owners  of  the  fleet  purposed  to  establish  a  regular  canal 
service  between  Buffalo  and  New  York.  One  vessel  of  that 
fleet  transported  87,000  bushels  from  Duluth  to  New  York 
down  the  lakes  and  through  the  canal. 

On  June  15th  the  Buffalo  Italian  prima  donna,  Nina 
Morgana,  was  wedded  to  Bruno  Zirati,  secretary  to  Enrico 
Caruso,  at  the  Holy  Cross  Church  on  Maryland  Street. 

On  June  20th  James  B.  Stafford  of  this  city  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

On  July  30th  the  Allegheny  State  Park  was  formally 
opened.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  movement  largely 
started  by  Buffalonians,  including  Capt.  Hamilton  Ward, 
Eichard  H.  Templeton,  Capt.  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Henry  W. 
Hill,  President  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Others, 
who  very  materially  aided  in  the  movement  were  Senator 
Albert  T.  Fancher  of  Salamanca,  Senator  DeHart  H. 
Ames  and  Frederick  D.  Keiser  of  Dunkirk.  The  park  re- 
gion comprises  about  65,000  acres,  with  an  elevation  from 
1300  to  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  will  form  the  princi- 
pal playground  and  health  resort  in  Western  New  York. 

In  August  the  destruction  of  the  stately  old  Porter 
Thompson  residence  on  the  southwesterly  corner  of  Niag- 
ara street  and  Porter  avenue  was  commenced  to  make 
room  for  a  new  City  High  School.  It  was  built  in  1835  by 
Hiram  Pratt.  It  was  owned  successively  by  Bela  D.  Coe, 
William  A.  Mosley  and  Augustus  Porter  Thompson.  It 
was  one  of  Buffalo's  famous  landmarks.  Its  spacious 
grounds  and  outlook  on  Prospect  Park  added  to  its  at- 
tractions. 

On  September  8th  the  Bailey  avenue  carnival  was 
opened  by  Mayor  George  S.  Buck.  It  was  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  carnival  was  to  let  the  people  know  what 
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was  being  done  in  the  Bailey  avenue  section  of  the  city. 
The  Mayor  was  escorted  to  the  carnival  by  2000  school 
children  and  the  attendance  on  the  opening  night  was  esti- 
mated at  5,000. 

Among  the  scores  of  automobile  casualties  of  the  year, 
one  of  the  most  tragic  was  that  of  September  llth  when 
Frank  Humm,  aged  50  years,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Humm,  aged 
45  years,  May  Humm,  aged  16  years,  and  Frank  Hohn, 
aged  50  years,  were  trapped  in  a  sedan  which  plunged 
into  the  canal  near  Grand  Island  ferry  and  were  drowned 
in  18  feet  of  water;  two  other  passengers,  Ferdinand 
Humm  and  Magdalina  Humm,  his  sister,  broke  out  of  the 
car  and  escaped  death. 

On  September  llth  impressive  ceremonies  marked  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  University  Church  of 
Christ  at  Englew»od  avenue,  and  Cornell  street.  The 
Eev.  John  P.  Sala,  pastor,  officiated  at  the  ceremonies.  He 
gave  a  short  address  on  the  history  of  the  congregation 
which  was  established  in  1911.  The  principal  address  was 
made  by  Maurice  E.  Preisch,  President  of  the  Buffalo  Fed- 
eration of  Churches. 

On  September  llth  Bishop  William  Burt  officiated, 
assisted  by  Kev.  Charles  D.  Skinner  and  Rev.  B.  E.  Cope- 
land,  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Central  Park 
M.  E.  Church  at  Beard,  Morris  and  Wesley  avenues.  The 
church  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  1300. 

On  September  llth  the  new  $36,000  pipe  organ  was  first 
heard  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church.  A  feat- 
ure of  the  new  instrument  is  an  echo  organ,  a  real  organ 
of  approximately  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  main  instru- 
ment in  a  room  behind  the  chancel,  but  played  by  the  one 
organist. 

On  September  21st  George  K.  Staples,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Buffalo  Consistory  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  and  one  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  this  Society,  was  crowned  an  active  member 
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of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  33d  and  last  degree  at  its 
session  in  Boston.  He  had  been  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  for  nine  years,  when 
this  last  great  honor  came  to  him.  At  the  same  session 
of  the  Supreme  Council  Levi  R.  Cooper,  Henry  W.  Hill, 
George  L.  Tucker  and  Howard  B.  Ward,  all  of  Buffalo, 
were  crowned  honorary  members  of  that  body. 

On  September  22nd  Rev.  John  Chamberlain  Ward  of 
Buffalo  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Episcopal  Di- 
ocese of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  The  impressive  ceremonies 
were  at  the  Grace  Episcopal  church  on  Lafayette  avenue 
of  which  he  was  long  rector,  and  were  under  the  direction 
of  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  bishops.  Bishop  Charles  Henry  Brent 
preached  the  sermon.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
bishops,  clergy  and  many  soldiers  in  uniform,  with  whom 
Bishop  Ward  had  served  in  the  World  War  when  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  108th  infantry  regiment;  and  for  his  ser- 
vice and  for  his  bravery  during  the  attack  on  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  won  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  from  the  United  States  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  British  Military  Cross  and  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  Governments.  His  departure  from 
Buffalo  was  a  notable  loss  to  the  city. 

On  September  27th  the  University  of  Buffalo  opened 
its  new  year  with  1500  students  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. Dr.  Charles  A.  Richmond,  President  of  Union 
College,  delivered  the  convocation  address.  The  depart- 
ments are  under  the  following  supervision :  Dr.  Willis  G. 
Gregory  is  Dean  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy;  Dr.  C. 
Sumner  Jones,  Dean  of  the  Medical  department ;  Dr.  Jul- 
ian Park,  Dean  of  the  department  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Carlos  C.  Alden,  Dean  of  the  department  of  Law;  and 
Dr.  Daniel  H.  Squire,  Dean  of  the  department  of  Dent- 
istry. 
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On  November  13th  tablets  were  placed  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  memory  of  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Mitch- 
ell, D.  D.,  and  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D., 
former  pastors  of  that  church.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  V.  V.  Holmes 
paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  H.  Boocock  spoke  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Raymond. 

Among  the  newcomers  to  Buffalo  during  the  year  is 
the  Rev.  George  A.  Buttrick,  to  assume  the  pastoral  du- 
ties of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  born  in 
England,  served  as  chaplain  in  the  British  army,  and  he 
served  as  pastor  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  later  in  Rutland, 
Vermont. 

The  year  has  been  characterized  by  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  crime,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  liquor^  produced  in  private  stills  and  brought 
into  the  city  in  various  ways,  and  to  general  lawlessness 
and  lack  of  employment. 

BUFPALONIANS  HONORED  BY  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

Several  Buffalonians  for  various  services  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Republic  of  France  and  have  been  dec- 
orated by  the  National  Legion  of  Honor  as  chevaliers  of 
that  Order  as  follows : 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak,  Health  Commissioner  of 
Buffalo,  in  November,  1921,  for  medical  and  surgical  ser- 
vices on  the  Polish  Front  during  the  World  War. 

Prior  thereto  others  had  received  the  same  decoration 
as  follows : 

Henry  W.  Hill  in  February,  1913,  for  literary  and  other 
work  in  French  history. 

William  J.  Donovan,  Colonel  of  the  165th  Infantry  (old 
69th  Regiment  of  New  York)  in  February,  1919,  for  dis- 
tinguished military  service  in  the  World  War. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Sage  Quinton,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Quin- 
ton,  in  August,  1920,  for  her  service  to  art. 
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BUFFALO   SOCIETY   OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 1921. 

The  report  of  its  activities  by  its  president,  Capt 
Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  shows  that  the  year  1921  was  an 
important  one  in  the  development  of  the  extension  activi- 
ties of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Society  established, 
during  the  year,  eight  Neighborhood  Centers  located  as 
follows : 

Cazenovia  Center,  Public  School  Annex  No.  27. 

Central  Park  Community  Center,  Community  House  at 
Linden  and  Starin  avenues. 

Broadway  Center,  School  No.  44. 

Lovejoy  Center,  School  No.  43. 

Lafayette  High  School. 

Technical  High  School. 

Masten-Utica  Center,  School  No.  8. 

Riverside  Center,  School  No.  51. 

In  each  of  these  centers,  under  the  auspices  of  local 
committees,  the  society  presents  a  course  of  twenty  free 
public  lectures,  one  a  week  from  November  to  April.  The 
lecturers  are  all  Buffalo  men  and  women;  the  subjects 
cover  science,  art,  literature,  travel  and  civics. 

For  the  convenience  of  its  members  and  the  members 
of  local  churches,  organizations  and  clubs,  the  Society 
established  a  lecture  lyceum  bureau,  maintaining  a  card- 
index  file  at  its  general  office  in  the  Public  Library  build- 
ing, of  upwards  of  80  lecturers,  together  with  a  list  of 
over  280  subjects  which  are  available.  This  service,  in 
which,  without  charge,  the  Society  advises  and  assists  in 
filling  or  securing  lecture  engagements,  was  much  appre- 
ciated. 

During  the  year  1921  the  Visual  Education  Department 
of  the  Society  established  its  policy  of  loaning  lantern- 
slide  lectures  to  the  general  public.  That  made  available 
for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  one  of  the  largest  col- 
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lections  of  lantern  slides  in  the  United  States,  arranged 
in  over  500  lecture  sets,  many  of  them  with  accompany- 
ing manuscripts.  The  loans  during  the  year,  all  of  which 
were  made  without  any  charge,  totaled  over  365,000  lan- 
tern slides  covering  the  following  subjects:  art,  history, 
travel,  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands,  literature,  Bible, 
agriculture,  natural  history,  commerce  and  industry. 

During  the  year  1921,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
membership  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 
the  State  of  New  York  created  and  made  appropriations 
for  the  Allegheny  State  Park.  One  of  the  newest  and 
most  attractive  features  of  the  Society's  activities  was 
the  summer  camp  which  it  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members  at  the  Allegheny  State  Park  during  the 
month  of  August.  That  camp  was  located  on  Quaker  Bun 
about  one  mile  from  park  headquarters.  The  camp  fur- 
nished suitable  ten£s  accommodating  one,  two  or  in  some 
cases  half  a  dozen  visitors.  There  were  built  and  equipped 
a  complete  kitchen  and  mess  tent.  Nature-walks  under 
the  competent  leadership  of  members  of  the  society's  staff 
were  on  the  daily  programme.  It  is  intended  that  this 
feature  will  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  extension 
activities  of  the  society. 

BUFFALO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ITS  ACTIVITIES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  early  in  January, 
1921,  Charles  R.  Robinson  was  chosen  from  the  board  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  the  organization  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Despite  unfavorable  business  conditions  through- 
out the  world,  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
never  experienced  greater  activity. 

Its  group  plan  of  organization  of  the  Chamber's  mem- 
bership was  perfected  and  functioned  in  many  instances, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  trade  or  industry 
immediately  concerned,  but  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community. 
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In  national  affairs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  func- 
tions through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent  member  together  with 
similar  organizations  in  other  cities,  and  by  this  means 
presents  its  views  on  large  questions  of  state  with  the 
concentrated  force  of  the  national  organization,  amount- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and 
mercantile  interests  of  the  whole  nation.  This  is  recog- 
nized in  Congress. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Chamber  during  the 
year  undoubtedly  was  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  new 
Barge  Canal  and  in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Canal  and  Power  Project.  It  was  largely  in  Buffalo  that 
the  new  canal  system  had  its  inception  and  that  the  senti- 
ment against  the  St.  Lawrence  power  scheme  was  crystal- 
ized  into  a  state-wide  organization,  including  other  im- 
portant commercial  centers  in  the  Empire  State,  support- 
ed by  Governor  Miller.  Co-operating  with  other  organ- 
izations, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  mailed  literature 
broadcast,  containing  irrefutable  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  project,  and  also  entertained  two  delegations 
which  were  brought  through  the  canal  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  to  give  them  a  visual  and  first-hand  idea  of  its 
wonderful  possibilities.  The  first  of  these  parties  was  or- 
ganized by  Governor  Miller  and  was  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  men  of  this  state.  The  second  delegation  in- 
cluded forty-three  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Through  its  several  bureaus,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
carried  on  much  work  of  inestimable  benefit,  passing  upon 
so  many  different  proposals  that  it  is  impossible  to  enum- 
erate them  here. 

The  Charities  and  Survey  Bureau  assisted  the  District 
Attorney  in  prosecuting  fraudulent  solicitors  and  investi- 
gated and  reported  against  many  fraudulent  advertising 
schemes.  Its  records  are  always  at  the  disposal  of  other 
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communities  and  it  is  frequently  called  upon  for  advice. 
Through  its  strict  supervision  of  charities,  it  saves  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  proper  channels. 

The  Convention  Bureau  brings  many  thousands  of  visi- 
tors annually  to  Buffalo  who  would  not  otherwise  know 
this  city,  and  aids  them  in  every  way  it  can  to  assure  the 
success  of  such  meetings  in  Buffalo. 

The  Export  Trade  Bureau  connects  local  exporters  with 
importers  of  foreign  countries  and  gives  advice  to  both 
importers  and  exporters.  It  has  complete  information 
compiled  regarding  foreign  agents,  market  reports,  steam- 
ship sailings,  trade  opportunities  and  many  other  details. 

The  Industrial  Bureau  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
industrial  growth  of  this  city,  and  gives  personal  atten- 
tion and  assistance  to  manufacturers  investigating  Buffa- 
lo as  a  location  for  their  business.  This  bureau  answers 
hundreds  of  inquiries  received  by  mail  and  telephone  and 
calling  for  almost  every  conceivable  commodity. 

The  Transportation  Bureau,  during  the  year,  inter- 
vened in  important  rate  cases  affecting  the  future  of 
Buffalo,  and  throughout  the  year  protested  all  proposed 
rate  changes  which  adversely  affected  shippers  in  this 
territory. 

PUBLIC   DISCUSSION    OF   THE    ST.    LAWRENCE    SHIP    CANAL    AND 
POWER   PROJECT. 

Among  the  many  matters  of  general  interest  that  were 
widely  discussed  during  the  year  was  the  St.  Lawrence 
Ship  Canal  and  Power  Project.  That  was  the  occasion  of 
the  sessions  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  on 
Boundary  Waters  in  Buffalo  in  March  and  June,  1920, 
commented  upon  in  my  address  on  the  events  of  that  year. 
Public  interest,  however,  did  not  abate  and  the  project 
continued  to  arouse  public  discussion  in  the  press  and 
on  platform  during  the  year  1921. 

Early  in  the  year,  Canisius  High  School  entered  into 
arrangements  with  similar  High  Schools  in  Detroit,  Cin- 
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cinnati  and  Chicago  for  a  public  debate  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Ship  Canal  and  Power  Project  in  those  cities.  The 
conditions  were  such  that  Canisius  High  School  team 
took  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  in  substance  that 
the  project  was  not  economically  feasible  or  that,  if  con- 
structed, it  would  not  be  a  commercial  success.  The  three 
debaters,  who  had  been  under  the  special  tutelage  of  Mr. 
John  F.  Barry,  S.  J.,  an  instructor  in  that  school,  were 
Esmond  D.  Murphy,  Walter  J.  Thompson  and  Layton  A. 
Watters.  They  spoke  at  Detroit  on  March  29th  and  at 
Cincinnati  two  days  later  and  shortly  thereafter  at  Chi- 
cago. They  were  successful  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
over  the  High  School  teams  in  those  cities.  The  subject, 
though  a  complicated  one,  was  ably  presented  by  the 
Canisius  High  School  team  to  the  gratification  of  Buffa- 
lonians.  Some  time  thereafter  they  repeated  their  argu- 
ment before  an  audience  of  representative  Buffalonians 
at  the  Lafayette  Hotel. 

There  were  further  hearings  before  the  International 
Joint  Commission  on  Boundary  Waters  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Ship  Canal  and  Power  Project  at  Detroit  on  March 
30th  and  31st,  1921,  and  at  Ottawa  on  November  15th  and 
16th,  1921.  The  New  York  State  Commission  created  to 
oppose  such  project  and  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce were  represented  at  the  Detroit  hearing  by  Henry 
W.  Hill,  and  the  City  of  Buffalo  was  represented  by 
Frank  C.  Westfall,  deputy  corporation  counsel.  At  the 
Detroit  hearing  an  order  was  made,  allowing  time,  in 
which  the  New  York  State  Commission  was  permitted  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  statements  made  by  the  proponents 
of  the  project  from  the  Central  Western  States  and  from 
Canada.  Such  answer  was  prepared  and  filed  with  the 
International  Joint  Commission  in  Washington  on  April 
22ud,  1921. 

The  New  York  Commission  was  also  represented  at 
the  Ottawa  hearing  on  November  14th  and  15th  by  Henry 
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W.  Hill,  one  of  its  members.    At  such  hearings  additional 
facts  were  presented  in  opposition  to  the  project. 

Eepresentatives  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  of  the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada  and  also  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  Commission  created  to  oppose 
the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  and  Power  Project  were  in 
conference  in  Buffalo  on  or  about  September  23rd  or  24th, 
1921,  and  went  over  the  report  of  the  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Ship  Canal  and  Power  Project  and  decided  to 
file  separate  formal  answers  to  the  project  as  recommend- 
ed by  such  engineers.  Accordingly  on  September  30th  the 
answer  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  was  filed  with 
the  International  Joint  Commission  on  Boundary  Waters 
in  Washington. 

The  formal  answers  filed  in  1921  by  the  New  York 
Commission  with  the  International  Joint  Commission  on 
Boundary  Waters  in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Canal  and  Power  Project  are  being  printed  by  the  state 
printer  at  Albany  as  legislative  documents  of  1922  and 
known  as  Progress  Eeports  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  the  Com- 
mission in  Opposition  to  the  Ship  Canal  and  Power 
Project. 

On  October  21st,  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  Project 
was  strongly  opposed  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  visiting  members  of  Con- 
gress. On  that  occasion  Adam  E.  Cornelius,  State  Super- 
intendent Charles  L.  Cadle,  J.  P.  Daly,  Henry  W.  Hill 
and  others  showed  its  uneconomic  features  and  the  ob- 
stacles interposed  by  nature  to  its  construction  and  oper- 
ation. 

On  November  17th  to  19th  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller 
of  New  York,  Senator  Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs  of  Buffalo, 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission,  Hon.  Mur- 
ray Hulbert  of  New  York  and  some  other  members  of  the 
commission  attended  a  convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
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Waterways  convention  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  there 
presented  facts  and  arguments  against  the  St.  Lawrence 
Ship  Canal  and  Power  Project.  The  convention  adopted 
a  resolution  strongly  protesting  against  the  United  States 
Government  joining  with  Canada  in  spending  the  funds 
of  the  United  States  in  the  development  of  waterways 
in  foreign  territory  when  there  is  such  need  for  the 
moneys  available  for  that  purpose  upon  waterways  wholly 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  George  Clinton  in  1920  and  1921  devoted  much 
time  in  formulating  and  presenting  arguments  against 
the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  and  Power  Project  and  in 
advising  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  thereto. 
Many  other  Buffalonians  and  Buffalo  organizations,  such 
as  the  Buffalo  Eeal  Estate  Board,  the  Eotary,  Kiwanis, 
Greater  Buffalo,  Advertising,  church  and  other  clubs,  and 
all  the  newspapers  of  Buffalo  during  the  year  shared  in 
the  campaign  against  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  and 
Power  Project.  The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
strongty  opposed  the  project. 

At  first  Buffalo  was  alone  in  its  opposition  but  as  the 
Central  Western  states  pressed  on  for  the  project,  the 
campaign  in  opposition  during  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Nathan  L.  Miller  became  state-wide  and  extended 
into  other  Atlantic  states.  No  other  matter  during  the 
year  1921  provoked  in  Buffalo  more  general  discussion. 

Buffalo's  interest  in  the  matter  did  not  lessen,  although 
it  became  evident  from  the  conduct  of  the  proceeding  be- 
fore the  International  Joint  Commission  on  Boundary 
Waters  that  such  commission  was  likely  to  approve  and 
finally  did  approve  the  report  of  the  engineeers,  Colonel 
W.  P.  Wooten,  Corps  of  Engineers  of  U.  S.  A.,  and  W.  A. 
Bowden,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Railways 
and  Canals  of  the  Canadian  Government  for  the  canaliza- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Montreal  for  vessels  of  25  feet  draft  and  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  1,464,000  horsepower  of  hydro-electric  energy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Long  Sault  Kapids,  only  one-half  of 
which  would  be  available  in  the  United  States,  at  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $252,728,000,  the  engineers  say. 

At  the  Ottawa  hearing  Colonel  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  one  of 
the  leading  hydraulic  engineers  of  the  country,  stated  in 
substance  that  the  project  as  presented  by  the  official 
engineers  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  on  Boun- 
dary Waters  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  $1,100,000 
if  all  the  elements  of  cost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
work  were  included ;  and  if  the  project  were  constructed 
as  such  engineers  proposed,  the  structures  would  not 
withstand  the  ice-jams  of  the  St.  Lawrence  but  would  be 
swept  away. 

The  information  presented  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  tende/1  to  show  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  such  and  the  obstacles  to  its  de- 
velopment interposed  by  nature,  which  neither  art  nor 
industry  can  overcome,  as  frequent  fogs  and  ice  floes  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river,  and  the  uneconomic  condi- 
tions of  the  project  as  a  navigable  channel  for  the  trans- 
portation of  tonnage  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic,  were  such  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  not  likely  to  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  therefor 
without  further  investigation  as  to  its  cost  and  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  developing  and  economically  transmitting 
electric  power  from  the  place  of  its  production  along  that 
river  to  industrial  centers,  where  it  might  be  marketed.  It 
was  shown  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  warranted 
in  expending  any  such  amount  of  money  as  estimated  by 
the  engineers  in  the  project  for  transportation  purposes. 
It  remains  however  to  be  seen  what  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Parliament 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  relation  to  the  report  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  when  that  report  is 
printed  and  the  subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal 
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and  Power  Project  in  all  its  complexity  is  fully  under- 
stood, if  ever  it  be,  in  time,  to  save  the  wasting  of  millions 
in  its  attempted  execution.  I  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  consideration  of  this  project  and  to  the  presentation 
of  facts  and  arguments  against  it. 

REPRESENTATION    OP    THE    BUFFALO    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    AT 

STATE   AND   NATIONAL   HISTORICAL  AND   MUSEUM 

ASSOCIATION   MEETINGS. 

The  Society  was  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums  in  Cleveland,  in 
May,  by  several  of  its  members,  including  two  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr  Henry  R.  Howland  and  the 
secretary,  Frank  H.  Severance.  A  number  of  its  members 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  His- 
torical Society  at  Lake  George  in  October;  and  Dr.  Au- 
gustus H.  Shearer  and  the  secretary  were  its  representa- 
tives at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  27th  to 
30th.  The  meeting  at  Lake  George  was  largely  devoted 
to  the  rich  history  of  the  region,  a  feature  being 
the  dedication  of  a  memorial  fountain  and  symbolic 
statue  of  an  Indian,  on  the  Lake  George  battlefield.  There 
was  also  an  excursion  to  Ticonderoga,  where  exercises 
were  held  and  the  delegates  were  entertained  at  the  his- 
toric Pell  homestead. 

At  St.  Louis,  both  of  the  delegates  from  Buffalo  shared 
in  the  work  of  the  conference  of  state  and  local  historical 
societies.  An  interesting  event,  incident  to  the  conven- 
tion, was  the  bestowal  by  Washington  University  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  upon  the  retiring 
president  of  the  association,  Ambassador  Jusserand  of 
the  French  Eepublic. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  voted  to  hold 
its  meeting  for  1922  in  Buffalo,  in  May,  at  which  time  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society  is  to  share  with  the  other  mus- 
eum institutions  of  Buffalo  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
host. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  WASHINGTON  FOR  THE  LIMI- 
TATION   OF    ARMAMENTS    AND    FOR    THE    SETTLEMENT    OF 
THE  PROBLEM   OF  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

That  conference  was  so  notably  historical  and  its  con- 
clusions are  likely  to  be  so  far-reaching  in  determining 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  that  I  requested  Merton 
M.  Wilner,  associate  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Express  and 
one  of  our  members,  who  attended  some  of  its  sessions  to 
submit  a  written  report  of  the  opening  of  the  conference 
for  insertion  in  the  records  of  this  society.  He  readily 
acceded  to  my  request  and  I  incorporate  his  report  in 
this  annual  address.  It  here  follows : 

"I  am  asked  by  the  president  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society  to  write  for  incorporation  in  his  annual  report 
a  brief  memorandum  on  the  international  conference  for 
the  limitation  of  firmaments  at  Washington. 

"I  attended  the  opening  sessions  of  the  conference  as 
an  editorial  representative  of  The  Buffalo  Express.  The 
conference  was  called  by  President  Harding  in  response 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate.  Because  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing naval  armament  appeared  to  be  inextricably  in- 
volved with  questions  of  the  stability  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Far  East,  it  was  decided  to  invite  all  nations  having 
interests  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  conference, 
therefore,  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  China,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Portugal.  Arthur  Balfour 
headed  the  British  delegation ;  Baron  Kato,  the  Japanese ; 
Aristide  Briand,  then  premier,  the  French;  Senator 
Schanzer,  the  Italian.  The  open  sessions  were  held  in 
Continental  Memorial  Hall  of  the  D.  A.  R.  building.  The 
name,  Continental  Hall,  appropriately  connected  this 
great  gathering  for  freeing  the  world  from  the  tyranny 
of  war  with  that  other  Continental  Hall,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  freedom  were  born. 
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"The  first  session  was  held  on  November  12,  1921,  open- 
ing at  10  :30  a.  m.  The  delegates  sat  around  a  great  rec- 
tangular table.  The  American  delegates  had  the  head  of 
the  table  with  the  British  on  their  left  and  the  French  on 
their  right.  The  Japanese  were  at  the  right  of  the  French 
and  the  Italians  at  the  left  of  the  British. 

"Only  formalities  were  expected  at  this  first  session 
and,  though  the  demand  for  tickets  had  greatly  exceeded 
the  supply,  there  were  many  vacant  seats  in  the  galleries 
and  some  even  in  the  press  section. 

"President  Harding  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
and  retired.  Secretary  Hughes  was  named  as  permanent 
chairman  and  rose  to  respond.  Up  to  this  time  and  until 
his  address  was  about  half  concluded,  there  had  been  no 
suspicion  among  newspaper  men,  spectators  or  even  dele- 
gates, of  the  event  that  was  to  make  this  day  a  landmark 
in  human  history. 

"Not  until  the  strong  voice  of  Mr.  Hughes  declared  that 
the  time  had  come  for  action  did  the  audience  begin  to 
realize  that  something  exceptional  was  happening.  Then 
came  the  word  on  which  depended  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
new  diplomacy — 'sacrifices.'  The  effort  to  escape  sacri- 
fices is  futile.  We  must  face  them  or  yield  our  purpose,' 
said  Mr.  Hughes.  Following  this  came  the  announcement 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  30  great 
ships  of  war,  built  or  building,  if  other  Powers  would 
make  proportionate  sacrifices. 

"I  cannot  better  describe  the  meaning  of  these  words 
and  the  effect  which  they  produced  than  by  quoting  from 
a  speech  afterward  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  of  the  British 
delegation.  'I  don't  know,'  said  Mr.  Balfour,  'whether 
Mr.  Hughes  was  conscious  that  he  was  at  that  moment, 
not  merely  a  great  statesman,  but  a  great  artist — but,  to 
speak  perfectly  impartially,  I  say  that  he  was  both.'  'I 
am  not  sure,'  Mr.  Balfour  continued,  'that  even  Ameri- 
cans know  how  great  is  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and 
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how  it  will  stand  out  amid  many  of  the  international 
efforts  as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  such  efforts  that  has 
ever  been  made.' 

"The  detailed  story  of  what  followed  may  better  be 
sought  in  works  devoted  to  national  history  than  recorded 
in  this  volume.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  first  great 
impulse  had  been  given  toward  Americanizing  the  thought 
of  the  modern  world. 

"We  who  were  privileged  to  be  present  left  the  hall  with 
the  consciousness  that  we  had  seen  the  dawning  of  a  new 
era — the  substitution  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  for  that 
of  strife  in  the  relations  of  nation  toward  nation. 

"And  a  newspaper  man  can  experience  no  keener  satis- 
faction than  to  be  present  at  a  great  event  and  know  that 
it  is  great. 

"MBRTON  M.  WILNER." 

DISTINGUISHED   VISITORS   IN   BUFFALO    IN    1921. 

On  January  1st  Rev.  Dr.  R.  B.  Ogilby,  President  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  the  guest  of 
Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell  was  the  speaker  at  a  series  of 
religious  services  held  at  the  Buffalo  Federation  of 
Churches  the  week  commencing  January  2nd. 

On  January  6th  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  of  Brooklyn 
was  the  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church. 

On  January  8th,  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  addressed  a 
meeting  at  Elmwood  Music  Hall  in  behalf  of  the  Europe- 
an Relief  Council.  A.  Conger  Goodyear  presided  and  Mr. 
Hoover's  appeal  for  the  starving  children  of  Europe  was 
effective.  The  sum  of  $100,000  was  subscribed  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting.  The  girls  of  the  Buffalo  Seminary  con- 
tributed $1630  to  the  fund — total  amount  finally  raised, 
$300,000. 

On  January  1 1th  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  of  the 
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Christian  Endeavor  Society,  addressed  the  societies  of 
Erie  County. 

During  the  week  beginning  January  16th,  Miss  Mabel 
Powers,  adopted  daughter  of  the  Iroquois,  under  the  name 
of  Yeh-sen-noh-weh,  of  Chautauqua,  addressed  several 
Buft'alo  organizations  on  Indian  folklore. 

Judge  William  D.  Cunningham  of  the  State  Court  of 
Claims  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  fourth  annual 
banquet  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  the  Holy  Angels 
Parish  on  January  27th.  His  subject  was  "Irish  Free- 
dom." 

On  January  29th,  U.  S.  Senator  William  D.  Calder  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  of  the  Buffalo  Keal 
Estate  Association,  and  called  special  attention  to  the 
shortage  in  the  number  of  dwellings  to  house  inhabitants 
of  this  country. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs  was  the  speaker  at  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  on  February  4th. 

On  February  12th  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  President  of 
Williams  College,  addressed  the  local  alumni  of  that  col- 
lege on  the  settlement  of  industrial  differences. 

On  February  19th  Acting  President  Albert  R.  Smith 
of  Cornell  University  attended  a  banquet  of  the  Cornell 
alumni. 

On  June  5th  a  formal  reception  was  tendered  to  Col. 
Wm.  Ladew  of  New  York,  Supreme  Chancellor  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  at  the  Buffalo  Consistory  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite.  The  reception  was  largely  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  order  from  all  the  lodges  of  Western  New 
York.  The  order  numbers  nearly  1,000,000  members. 

On  June  15th  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Vittorio  Eolandi 
Ricci,  was  tendered  a  reception  in  this  city  by  its  Italian 
citizens.  There  was  a  parade  of  Italian  societies  to  the 
Broadway  Auditorium  which  was  filled  by  a  large  audi- 
ence and  where  addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  George  S. 
Buck  and  by  Ambassador  Ricci,  who  spoke  in  Italian.  He 
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said  he  brought  cheer  and  best  wishes  from  the  fatherland 
to  the  people  of  Italian  blood  in  this  country.  He  called 
attention  to  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  in  Italy  during 
the  World  War  and  predicted  that  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion there  would  restore  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the 
fatherland. 

On  June  16th  Mme.  Marie  Curie,  with  her  two  daugh- 
ters, visited  Buffalo.  She  is  one  of  the  discoverers  of 
radium.  She  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Harvey  R.  Gaylord 
and  was  personally  conducted  through  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Malignant  Disease  by  Dr.  Burton  C.  Simp- 
son, the  acting  director,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gaylord, 
who  was  in  Europe  making  a  study  of  radium  at  several 
medical  institutions. 

On  July  29th  Buffalo  was  honored  in  the  visit  of  Gen- 
eral Pietro  Bafloglio  of  the  Italian  army  and  his  staff, 
who  were  entertained  at  the  Buffalo  Club  by  Louis  L.  Bab- 
cock,  and  at  the  Country  Club  by  Frederick  F.  Graham. 

On  September  5th  a  company  of  English  and  Canadian 
chemists  en  route  to  the  8th  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  at  New  York,  was  enter- 
tained at  the  University  Club  by  the  chemists  of  Buffalo 
and  Western  New  York.  They  were  addressed  by  Mayor 
George  S.  Buck,  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
warn  the  visitors  of  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Ship  Canal  Project,  whic  hhe  characterized  as  un- 
necessary. Among  the  visitors  was  Sir  William  J.  Pope 
of  London,  the  inventor  of  mustard  gas,  and  head  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

On  November  14th  Dr.  James  Roland  Angell,  the  new 
President  of  Yale  University,  addressed  a  large  assem- 
blage of  Yale  alumni  at  the  Buffalo  Club.  He  spoke  of 
the  crowded  conditions  at  Yale  and  the  necessity  for  more 
buildings. 

On  November  23rd  M.  Charles  Bertrand,  member  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  entertained  at  the 
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Buffalo  Club  and  addressed  a  meeting  of  his  countrymen 
at  Townsend  Hall  in  the  evening  when  he  paid  tribute  to 
the  American  soldiers  for  their  participation  in  the  World 
War. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  show  that 
the  affairs  of  this  Society  have  been  well  administered 
during  the  past  year  by  its  Board  of  Managers,  who  were 
Henry  W.  Hill,  President;  Charles  R.  Wilson,  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Frank  H.  Severance,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Albert 
H.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Lee  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  John  G.  Wickser, 
William  A.  Galpin,  Howard  A.  Baker,  Dr.  G.  Hunter 
Bartlett,  G.  Barrett  Rich,  Henry  W.  Sprague,  William  Y. 
Warren,  Henry  R.  Howland,  George  R.  Howard,  Loran 
L.  Lewis,  George  A.  Stringer,  Captain  Evan  Hollister, 
Edward  S.  Hawley,  Carl  ton  R.  Perrine  (deceased  on  May 
16th)  and  George  K.  Staples. 

The  death  of  Carlton  R.  Perrine  on  M,ay  16th  removed 
from  the  Board  of  Managers  one  of  its  respected  members, 
whose  loss  has  been  keenly  felt  by  his  associates.  In  his 
death  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  influential  members 
and  the  city  one  of  its  best  citizens. 

To  my  associates  on  the  Board  of  Managers  and  to  all 
others  connected  with  this  Society,  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  their  wise  counsel  and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  whose  usefulness  increases  with  the  years. 

Hereto  is  appended  a  list  of  some 

BTJPFALONIANS  MORE  OR  LESS  NOTED,  WHO  DIED  IN  1921. 

On  January  1st  Rev.  Levi  More  Powers,  for  twenty 
years  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  this  city,  was 
reported  dead  in  Washington. 

On  January  4th  Louis  C.  Reesing,  at  the  age  of  61 
years,  who  was  a  manufacturer  and  president  for  the 
Bison  Trimming  Company. 

On  January  4th  Belle  Ramsdell  Bell,  wife  of  Edwin 
A.  Bell.  She  was  well  known  for  her  deep  interest  in 
charitable  and  philanthropic  activities. 
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On  January  4th  Dr.  Eleanor  Elizabeth  Burnside,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  George  R.  Burnside;  she  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Crippled  Children's  Guild  in  Buffalo.  She 
was  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Party  and  closely 
associated  with  the  late  Susan  B.  Anthony.  In  1887  she 
was  nominated  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  for  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  It  is  said  that 
she  was  the  first  woman  ever  nominated  for  public  office 
in  Buffalo. 

On  January  7th  attorney  William  W.  Wilson  died  of 
pneumonia  at  the  city  hospital.  He  was  popularly  known 
as  "Judge"  Wilson,  though  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever 
served  in  a  judicial  capacity  unless  it  were  in  New  York 
City. 

On  January  10th  Marvin  M.  Marcus  passed  away  after 
a  long  illness  at«his  home  on  Linwood  avenue.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation. 
He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  regiment  of  the 
106th  Field  Artillery,  in  which  his  son  Lieutenant  Mar- 
vin M.  Marcus,  Jr.  served  during  the  World  War. 

On  January  20th  Woodard  W.  Sears  died  in  New  Mex- 
ico where  he  had  gone  after  an  operation  to  regain  his 
health,  aged  42  years.  He  was  a  lawyer,  but  of  late  more 
actively  engaged  in  real  estate  and  other  activities. 

On  January  24th,  Fred  A.  Lehr  passed  away.  For  years 
he  was  in  railroad  service  and  became  secretary  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co.  in  1894,  and  in  1902 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 
Coal  Co.  and  also  of  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Co.,  which  pos- 
itions he  held  until  failing  health  compelled  their  relin- 
quishment  in  1913  or  thereabouts. 

On  January  26th,  Henry  Chapin  Houghton  died  at  his 
home  on  Potomac  avenue,  aged  73  years.  He  superin- 
tended the  building  of  the  first  railroad  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  was  in  the  executive  department  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  for  a  time  and  was  Superintendent  of 
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the  Wabash  Eailroad  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion. 

On  January  27th,  John  G.  Hoeckh,  Jr.  died  at  his 
home  in  High  street  aged  71  years.  He  was  director  of 
the  Harmonia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  of  St.  John's 
Church  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Luther- 
an St.  John's  Men's  Association. 

On  January  29th,  Dr.  Joseph  Barton  Betts  died  in  this 
city.  For  more  than  25  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
State  Hospital.  He  was  in  the  medical  service  of  the  U. 
S.  Army  during  the  World  War,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of 
major 

On  January  30th,  Hervey  S.  Champlin  died.  He  was  a 
public  accountant  and  a  collateral  relative  of  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  February  7th,  Louise  Sturgis  Bissell,  widow  of  the 
late  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  Bissell 
home  was  formerly  at  1069  Delaware  avenue,  where  he 
died  on  October  6th,  1903.  For  several  years  Mr.  Bissell 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  February  16th,  William  Miller,  aged  77  years,  died 
at  his  home  on  Lancaster  avenue.  He  was  trustee  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library,  Past-President  of  the  Buffalo 
Saengerbund,  and  for  several  years  president  of  the  Queen 
City  Cut  Stone  Co.  He  was  President  of  the  German 
Young  Men's  Association  when  it  gave  its  library  of  5,000 
volumes  to  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  about  1906.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  February  21st  Charles  Wright  Miller  died  at  his 
home  on  Summer  street.  He  was  born  in  Buffalo  on 
January  19th,  1837,  and  was  engaged  in  the  livery  and 
transfer  business  from  boyhood  to  1917  when  he  disposed 
of  the  business.  He  was  one  of  Buffalo's  oldest  and  most 
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popular  citizens.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society. 

On  February  23rd  George  C.  Finley,  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  H.  D  .Taylor  Co.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
on  Jersey  street  at  the  age  of  57  years.  At  one  time  he 
was  president  of  the  Buffalo  Rotary  Club. 

On  March  2nd  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann  died  at  his  home 
on  Allen  street.  For  several  years  he  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1867,  and  afterwards  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University.  Dr. 
Maun  was  a  celebrated  gynecologist  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral medical  works. 

On  March  4th  Harry  R.  Sinallenburg  died  at  his  home 
in  Buffalo.  He  was  principal  of  Public  School  No.  29 
and  President  of  the  Educational  Association. 

On  March  4th  Hon.  Jacob  Kissinger,  died  at  his  home 
on  Laurel  street,  aged  67  years.  He  was  the  alderman 
of  the  15th  ward  from  1890-1903. 

On  March  7th  Albert  F.  Laub  died  at  his  home  on  Dela- 
ware avenue.  He  held  many  positions  of  trust  in  this 
city.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Nichols  school,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  trustee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  March  7th  William  Alexander  Douglas,  attorney, 
of  this  city,  died  in  San  Francisco  aged  65  years.  He  was 
devoted  to  and  was  an  expert  in  matters  of  art  and  gave 
some  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Soceity. 

On  March  12th  Mrs.  Angeline  Waters  Haight,  after  a 
long  illness,  died  at  her  home  on  Linwood  avenue.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Judge  Albert  Haight,  and  their  home 
for  20  years  or  more  was  in  Albany  while  the  Judge  was 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
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On  March  20th  Charles  F.  Pfeil  died  at  his  home  on 
Crescent  avenue.  He  was  a  member  of  several  fraternal 
organizations. 

On  March  ]  7th  at  midnight,  Luther  P.  Graves  was  shot 
near  his  home  between  Summer  and  North  streets.  All 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  assailants  have  been  unavailing 
and  the  whole  affair  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

On  March  22nd  Dr.  George  F.  Cott,  for  many  years  a 
physician  practicing  in  Buffalo,  died  at  his  home  on  Main 
street. 

Charles  C.  Boiler  died  on  March  24th,  aged  94  years,  at 
his  home  on  North  Oak  street.  He  fled  from  Germany 
during  the  revolution  of  1848,  located  in  Buffalo,  was  be- 
friended by  Jesse  Ketchum,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber, 
contracting  and  building  business. 

On  April  1st  John  Hughes  died  at  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
and  was  brought  here  for  burial.  He  was  prominent  in 
live  stock  activities  at  East  Buffalo.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  People's  Bank  of  Buffalo.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  April  3rd  Dr.  John  E.  Whitmore  died  at  his  home 
on  East  Utica  street.  He  had  practiced  medicine  in  Buffa- 
lo for  30  years. 

On  April  7th  Charles  Kelsey  Robinson  died.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  U.  S.  Commissioner.  He  was  a  well 
known  and  prominent  attorney. 

On  April  8th  Theodore  C.  Tanke  died  at  his  home  on 
Linwood  avenue.  He  was  proprietor  of  a  jewelry  store 
on  Main  street  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  had  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  jeweler. 

On  April  12th  Alfred  J.  Danahy  died  at  his  home  on 
Humboldt  Parkway,  aged  43  years.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Danahy  Packing  Co.  and  had  been  prominent 
in  packing  industries  for  20  years. 

On  April  13th  William  V.  Grove,  D.  D.  S.,  died.     He 
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was  a  dentist  of  high  standing  and  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  April  17th  Kichard  L.  Kirtland,  aged  63  years, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  on  Hodge  avenue.  He  was 
Deputy  County  Clerk  of  Erie  county  under  George  Bing- 
ham,  and  subsequently  he  became  registrar  of  the  Bureau 
of  Water  which  position  he  held  nine  years.  During  the 
late  war  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

On  April  18th  Michael  J.  Purcell  died  at  his  home  on 
Woodward  avenue,  aged  64  years.  He  was  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Concrete,  Stone  &  Brick  Co.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus and  was  well  and  favorably  known  in  one  or  more 
Catholic  parishes. 

On  April  22nd  Louis  Zittel  died  at  his  home  on  Caze- 
novia  street  at  th«  age  of  87  years.  He  served  two  terms 
as  City  Park  Commissioner  and  was  one  of  the  active 
leaders  in  establishing  Cazenovia  Park. 

On  April  26th  Elmer  Elsworth  Browning  died  at  his 
home  on  Eiley  street,  aged  59  years.  He  was  prominent 
in  fraternal  activities,  and  in  business  was  identified  with 
the  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agency. 

On  April  28th  Chretien  Muegel  died  at  his  home  on 
Park  street.  He  was  a  noted  chef  and  at  one  time  stew- 
ard of  the  Ellicott  Club.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Buffalo  Culinary  Society. 

On  April  28th  Hardin  H.  Littell  died  at  his  home  on 
Summer  street.  He  came  to  Buffalo  in  1891  and  became 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Railway  Co. 
Under  his  management  that  system  was  electrified.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Liberty  Bank  and  City  Trust  Co., 
and  at  one  time  he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  General  Railway  Signal  Co.  of 
Rochester,  and  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  Buffalo  Club  and  of 
the  Country  Club,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the  Ellicott 
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and  Saturn  Clubs.  He  was  financially  interested  in  the 
Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co., 
and  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  May  1st  Henry  Schmitt  died  at  the  Sister's  Hos- 
pital after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was  a  sculptor  and 
artist;  and  several  of  his  statues  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
city.  Two  are  to  be  seen  at  the  entrance  to  Canisius  Col- 
lege and  one  at  D'Youville  College  and  others  in  Buffalo 
churches. 

On  May  2nd  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Penfold  died  at  the  age  of 
71  years.  She  had  been  a  great  social  favorite  and  was 
chosen  to  dance  with  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  at  the 
Buffalo  Club  ball  on  December  23rd,  1871.  Her  late  hus- 
band was  one  of  the  most  talented  of  Buffalo  artists. 

On  May  4th  Eev.  Peter  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  On- 
tario M.  E.  Church  died  at  his  home  on  Riverside  avenue. 
He  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Genesee 
Conference. 

On  May  4th  John  S.  Chittenden  died  at  his  home  on 
Linwood  avenue,  aged  70  years.  He  was  interested  in 
the  business  of  Walbridge  &  Co.,  and  in  the  Anderson  Co. 

On  May  7th  Hon.  George  H.  Frost,  attorney,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  died  at  his  home  on  Richmond  avenue. 
He  represented  the  Eastern  District  of  Chautauqua 
county  in  the  Assembly  for  the  years  1887  and  1888.  He 
practiced  law  in  Buffalo  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life. 

On  May  8th  Josephine  Bentley  Sage  died  at  her  home 
on  Delaware  avenue.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  former 
prominent  business  man  of  Buffalo  and  mother  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Bentley  Sage  Quinton,  Director  of  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery. 

On  May  llth  the  remains  of  Harold  S.  Smith  of  the 
108th  Regiment  arrived  in  Buffalo.  He  was  killed  on 
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September  20th,  1918,  in  the  attack  on  the  Hindenburg 
Line. 

On  May  12th  Louis  J.  Kengott,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare,  died  at  his  home  on  Northland  avenue, 
aged  62  years.  He  had  been  in  the  service  for  26  years. 

On  May  13th  funeral  services  were  held  over  the  re- 
mains of  Private  Franklin  P.  Wesp,  who  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion at  Soisson  on  July  18th,  1918.  He  was  cited  for  con- 
spicuous bravery  at  the  battle  of  Contigny,  where  the 
American  troops  in  the  capture  of  that  village  showed 
something  of  their  valor. 

On  May  15th  Major  General  Francis  Vinton  Greene, 
formerly  of  Buffalo,  died  in  New  York,  aged  71  years. 
Descending  as  he  did  from  a  revolutionary  family  and 
himself  the  son  of  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Civil  war, 
by  inheritance  aft  well  as  by  his  own  patriotic  efforts,  he 
was  a  distinguished  personality  wherever  he  chanced  to 
be.  Among  his  many  services  to  the  state  and  nation,  not 
the  least  of  them  was  his  report  to  the  Legislature  of 
1900  to  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson  river. 
He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  French  Commission  to  this  country  in 
1912,  he  entertained  them  in  a  most  charming  manner  at 
Niagara  Falls.  He  was  in  Russia  during  the  war  with 
Turkey  in  1877-78,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Russian 
army  and  the  Turkish  campaign.  He  served  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  May  16th  Carlton  Rogers  Perrine  passed  away  at 
his  residence  on  Lancaster  avenue,  aged  61  years.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
Society  since  1916  and  had  filled  other  positions  of  trust 
in  this  city.  He  was  in  failing  health  during  the  latter 
years  of  life  but  gave  to  this  society  and  other  institu- 
tions, with  which  he  was  associated,  most  acceptable  ser- 
vice. 
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On  May  19th  flags  were  at  half  mast  on  the  U.  S.  build- 
ings in  this  city  pursuant  to  the  order  of  President  War- 
ren G.  Harding  in  recognition  of  the  eminent  and  varied 
services  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  whose  death  occurred  that  day. 
President  Harding  said  that  Justice  White's  judicial 
opinions  will  hold  high  rank  among  the  decisions  of  the 
country's  highest  court  of  justice.  Justice  White  was  a 
great  logician  and  possessed  a  marvelous  memory  so  that 
he  was  able  to  recall  the  essential  points  in  most  of  the 
important  cases  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  May  19th  Gustave  F.  Miller  died  at  his  home  on 
Durham  avenue,  aged  78  years.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a  promoter  of  the  Elmwood  and  Kensington  sections 
of  Buffalo. 

On  May  23rd  Elizabeth  Sawyer  Parkhurst  died  at  her 
home  on  Barker  street.  She  was  President  of  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  and  devoted  to  charitable  activities. 
She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  George  P.  Sawyer. 

On  June  5th  Henry  Straub,  after  a  long  illness  died  at 
his  home  on  Virginia  street.  Mr.  Straub  was  a  well 
known  book-binder  and  for  many  years  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  bindery  of  the  Matthews-Northrup  Works. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  June  7th  Hugh  E.  Eourke,  attorney,  died  at  the 
Sister's  Hospital.  He  was  an  able  trial  lawyer  and  for 
several  years  was  associated  with  the  attorneys  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 

On  June  12th  John  C.  Tingler  after  a  long  illness  died 
at  his  home  on  Northland  avenue.  He  was  president 
of  the  John  C.  Tingler  Sons  Co. 

On  June  15th  Rev.  Joseph  Philibin  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  of  this  city  was  stricken  down  while  attend- 
ing the  commencement  exercises  at  Saint  Bonaventure 
College,  Allegany,  and  died  at  the  Emergency  hospital  in 
Olean.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  new  cathedral  in 
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Buffalo  on  December  1st,  1918,  by  Bishop  Dennis  Dough- 
erty. 

On  June  16th  Dr.  Charles  Weil  died  at  his  home  on 
Genesee  street.  He  translated  the  Odd  Fellows  Record 
into  German,  and  was  prominent  in  fraternal  circles. 

On  June  18th  Charles  M.  Morse  died  in  Florida.  He 
was  the  Deputy  Engineer  Commissioner  under  the  late 
Col.  Francis  G.  Ward.  For  several  years  he  resided  in 
Florida. 

On  July  5th  Thomas  Gary,  aged  70,  died  at  his  home 
on  Delaware  avenue.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
a  well  known  lawyer,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  other  charitable  work.  He  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  older  prominent  families  in  town. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  July  21st  J.  Talman  Budd  died  at  the  home  of  his 
brother  on  Linwood  avenue.  For  many  years  he  was  in- 
terested in  Buffalo  elevators.  He  spent  the  later  years  of 
his  life  in  seeking  to  develop  the  Buffalo  harbor. 

On  August  2nd  Mrs.  Flora  Lozier  Thomas,  wife  of  E. 
R.  Thomas,  died  at  her  home  on  Delaware  avenue.  She 
was  the  benefactor  of  many  charities  and  will  long  be 
remembered  for  her  interest  in  the  city's  poor. 

On  July  31st  Rev.  Henry  Gersman,  pastor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Reformed  Jerusalem  church,  died  at  his  home  on 
Doat  street,  aged  67  years.  He  had  been  pastor  of  that 
church  since  September,  1909,  was  a  great  worker  and 
left  the  church  and  parsonage  almost  free  of  debt. 

On  August  5th  Dell  L.  Tuttle,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Liberty  National  Bank,  where  he  had  been  attending  a 
directors'  meeting,  collapsed  and  died  shortly  thereafter. 
He  was  66  years  of  age,  and  for  30  years  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
He  was  a  director  in  several  institutions  and  active  in 
waterway  and  transportation  matters.  His  life  was  one 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
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On  August  7th  Jane  Kennedy  McDonough,  wife  of 
Thomas  H.  McDonough,  died  at  her  home  on  Main  street. 
She  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Working  Boys  Home 
and  charities  in  connection  with  St.  Vincent's  Church. 

On  August  10th  William  A.  Rix,  died  at  his  home  on 
Summit  avenue,  aged  69  .years.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
tailor  business  on  Main  street  for  many  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

August  18th  Alfred  H.  Hayes,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  on  Summit  avenue.  He  was  President  of  the  Hayes 
Fish  Co.  and  well  known  in  business  circles. 

On  August  20th  Grace  Carew  Sheldon  died  suddenly 
after  an  operation  at  the  General  Hospital.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Sheldon,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo.  She  was  a  talented  writer, 
and  in  her  later  years  did  historical  research  work  and 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  Buffalo  papers. 

On  August  25th  Clinton  B.  Gibbs  died  at  the  General 
Hospital  following  an  operation,  aged  64  years.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  had  been  for  upwards  of  35  years,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Erie  Co.  Bar  Association  and  also 
of  the  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  For  years  he  represented  the  Travellers 
Insurance  Company.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Humane 
Society  and  had  hosts  of  friends  in  and  out  of  the  legal 
profession. 

On  September  1st  James  Keenan  died  at  his  home  on 
Prospect  avenue.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  firm,  James 
Keenan  &  Sons,  which  has  conducted  a  plumbing  busi- 
ness in  the  city  for  the  last  50  years.  He  had  large  real 
estate  interests  in  Buffalo,  and  was  active  in  political 
affairs. 

On  September  5th  William  W.  Dickinson  died,  aged 
33  years,  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  following  an  oper- 
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ation.  He  was  a  well  known  lawyer  and  former  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  Erie  County. 

On  September  6th  Frank  Sibley  died  at  the  General 
Hospital  after  a  short  illness.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  senior  member  of  the  Sibley-Holmwood  Candy  Co., 
and  was  at  various  times  identified  with  other  business 
interests.  He  returned  from  Florida  in  the  early  spring 
and  brought  with  him  the  remains  of  his  wife,  Emily 
Carrie  Sibley,  who  had  died  there  on  February  1st. 

On  September  29th  Jerome  I.  Prentiss  died  at  his  home 
on  West  Ferry  street,  aged  81  years.  He  was  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  for  years  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  also 
director  of  the  Citizens  Bank  on  William  street.  He  was 
a  life  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  October  2nd  Walter  Grant  Hopkins,  after  a  brief 
illness  died  at  his  home  on  Bidwell  parkway.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Nelson  K.  Hopkins,  and  for  several  years 
he  was  engaged  in  real  estate  business  in  this  city,  where 
he  was  well  and  favorably  known. 

On  October  6th  Harvey  L.  Brown,  a  well  known  admir- 
alty lawyer,  died  at  his  Richmond  avenue  residence,  aged 
52  years. 

On  October  8th  Jacob  G.  Mueller  died  at  his  home  on 
Ellicott  street,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a  brewer,  and  had 
resided  in  this  city  since  he  was  20  years  of  age. 

On  October  9th  Mrs.  Henry  Mooney  died  at  the  home 
of  her  niece  on  Potomac  avenue,  aged  65  years.  Her 
husband  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Mooney  and  Bris- 
bane building  now  known  as  the  Brisbane  building.  She 
was  active  in  Catholic  charities  and  for  the  past  30  years 
was  the  treasurer  of  the  Working  Boys  Home. 

On  October  5th  Lawrence  J.  Collins  died  after  a  brief 
illness  at  his  Elk  street  home.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
and  popular  younger  lawyers  of  this  city.  His  funeral 
was  largely  attended  by  prominent  members  of  the  Bar. 
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On  October  12th  Mrs.  Irene  M.  Servoss  was  killed  by 
an  automobile  in  Washington  street.  She  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Governor  William  Bradford  of  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony and  of  Colonel  Backus  who  participated  in  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution  and  1812.  She  was  the  first  woman  in 
the  United  States  to  be  appointed  Food  Inspector.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  secretary  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  city  markets. 

On  October  18th  Mrs.  Agnes  F.  Sweeney,  a  probation 
officer  in  the  City  Court,  while  on  duty,  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  and  died  instantly.  She  had  served  13  years  in 
the  Police  and  City  courts,  and  was  the  means  of  reform- 
ing many  a  wayward  girl. 

On  October  27th  Elizabeth  A.  Cronyn  died  at  her  home 
on  West  Swan  and  Franklin  streets.  She  was  Buffalo's 
first  prima  donna,  having  studied  in  Milan  with  Basilio 
Basili  and  later  with  Otto  Dressel  in  Dresden,  where 
she  studied  Bach  and  Handel.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Cronyn.  For  many  years  she  taught  at 
Holy  Angels  Academy  and  later  at  D'Youville  College. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  November  3rd  George  D.  Eogers  died  at  his  home 
on  Pennsylvania  street.  He  was  in  the  drug  business  at 
the  corner  of  Eagle  and  Michigan  streets  for  35  years. 

On  November  23rd  Henry  J.  Kahl  died  at  his  home  on 
.Timon  street.  He  was  at  one  time  Member  of  Assembly 
from  the  Third  Erie  District.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  paying  teller  in  the  Erie  County  Treasurer's  office. 

On  November  27th  John  Charles  Quintus  died  at  his 
home  on  Elmwood  avenue,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  He  was 
in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  United  States  for 
42  years.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  coffer  dams  used  in 
the  construction  of  bridges  and  raising  vessels.  He  de- 
signed and  supervised  the  construction  of  docks  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  levees  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  had  much  to  do 
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in  designing  and  supervising  the  construction  of  the 
Buffalo  breakwater  and  the  ship  lock  at  Black  Rock. 

On  November  30th  Dwight  F.  Walbridge,  after  a  brief 
illness,  died  at  his  home  on  Wallace  street.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  School  No.  8  for  34  years,  and  principal  at  No. 
25  for  7  years. 

On  November  30th  Dr.  Peter  W.  Van  Peyma,  a  well 
known  physician  died  at  his  home  on  Elmwood  avenue. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  lecturer  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  and 
generous  in  his  bequests  to  local  institutions. 

On  December  5th  Dr.  Gustav  Adolph  Pohl  died  at  his 
home  on  Ellicott  street.  At  one  time  he  was  Health  In- 
spector of  Buffalo.  He  had  lived  in  several  European 
cities  before  he  came  to  Buffalo  several  years  ago. 

On  December  14th  Mrs.  Jeanie  Blanche  Hutchinson, 
wife  of  Edward  H.  Hutchinson,  after  a  long  illness,  died 
at  her  home  on  Linwood  avenue.  For  three  years  she 
was  president  of  the  Church  Home  on  Seventh  street; 
she  was  also  president  for  many  years  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  gave  their  old  homestead  to  the  city  as  site 
for  the  Hutchinson  High  School.  She  was  interested  in 
various  charitable  works  and  activities. 

On  December  14th  Hon.  William  Caryl  Ely  died  sud- 
denly in  New  York.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  prominence  in 
Western  New  York  for  nearly  thirty-six  years  and  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  time  he  resided  at  Niagara  Falls, 
which  he  represented  in  the  Assembly  for  the  years 
1883-84-85.  In  later  years  he  maintained  an  office  in 
Buffalo  and  resided  here.  At  one  time  he  was  president 
of  the  International  Railway  Company.  He  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company, 
and  of  the  Suspension  bridge  across  the  Niagara  river 
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at  Lewiston.  For  years  he  was  prominent  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  in  Niagara  county.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  Forest  Lawn  in  Buffalo.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

On  December  17th  Kobert  W.  Claris,  died  at  the  home 
of  his  neice  on  Woodlawn  avenue,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 
He  was  born  in  his  father's  hotel  on  the  site  of  the  Elli- 
cott  Square  building.  He  was  associated  with  Vincent 
Bidwell  in  shipbuilding.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Dr.  John 
T.  Claris. 

On  December  18th  William  C.  Shepard  died  sudden- 
ly at  his  home  on  Wallace  avenue.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  United  Club,  and  a  member  of  several 
other  clubs  and  Masonic  organizations,  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  a  director  and  its  sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Buffalo  Federation  of 
Churches. 

On  December  20th  Samuel  H.  Whitmer  died  at  his  resi- 
dence on  Summit  avenue,  aged  59  years.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Whitmer-Jackson  Sash  &  Door  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Park  Club,  Ellicott  Club,  Greater 
Buffalo  Advertising  Club  and  of  other  local  organiza- 
tions. 

On  December  30th  Eev.  Ira  Taylor  Walker  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  on  Ashland  avenue,  aged  83  years. 
He  was  an  active  pastor  in  the  Methodist  churches  in  this 
city  for  52  years. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  this  society  already  men- 
tioned who  died  during  the  year  1921,  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing deaths : 

On  January  20th,  Woodard  W.  Sears. 

On  February  24th,  Louis  H.  Patton,  a  life  member. 

On  July  19th,  Augustus  H.  Thompson. 

On  August  26th,  James  F.  Foster  and 

On  October  22nd,  Jesse  Peterson,  a  life  member. 


• 
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Mr.  Peterson  resided  in  Lockport,  where  he  had  large 
and  varied  business  interests.  He  attended  the  luncheon 
at  Lockport  to  the  visiting  members  of  Congress  inspect- 
ing the  New  York  canals  and  died  suddenly  a  few  hours 
thereafter. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  1921  a  year  of  substan- 
tial progress  and  achievement.  Not  everything  projected 
for  the  year  was  accomplished,  but  the  Society  has  made 
substantial  growth  and  the  New  Year  finds  us  stronger 
in  essential  matters  than  ever  before. 

The  principal*  work  on  the  building  related  as  usual 
to  the  roof.  During  the  summer  necessary  repairs  were 
made  so  that  the  roof  is  now  believed  to  be  in  satisfactory 
condition,  though  probably  another  season  will  bring  re- 
newed need  for  work. 

Considerable  work  has  been  found  necessary  on  the 
heating  plant.  The  inspector  for  the  company  which  in- 
sures the  boiler  has  recommended  that  a  lower  pressure 
of  steam  be  carried  than  has  been  permitted  heretofore. 
In  practice,  however,  we  are  not  affected  by  this,  since 
the  engineer  has  never  carried  the  maximum  load  under 
our  insurance.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  very  soon  we 
must  replace  the  boiler  with  a  new  one.  The  present 
boiler  has  been  in  continuous  service  for  more  than  20 
years.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  for 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  the 
end  of  the  present  season  for  steam  heating,  or  sooner, 
that  provision  may  be  made  in  the  annual  estimates. 
Further  information  and  recommendations  on  this  point 
will  be  given  at  an  early  date. 

For  some  time  the  Park  bridle  path,  which  passed  the 
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building  close  to  the  north  steps,  has  proved  a  source  of 
danger  and  at  all  times  of  uncleanliness  in  and  about  the 
building.  The  situation  being  brought  to  his  attention  by 
a  communication  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  Park  Com- 
missioner Malone  promptly  took  up  the  matter  so  that 
the  course  of  the  bridle  path  north  of  the  building  has 
been  considerably  changed,  and  a  new  walk  has  been 
laid  north  from  the  north  entrance  to  the  curb  line.  There 
still  remain  several  minor  improvements  to  be  made,  in- 
cluding planting,  grading  and  the  placing  of  at  least  one 
out-doors  lamp.  This  matter  will  be  taken  up  with  the 
Park  Department  at  an  early  date. 

MUSEUM. 

During  the  year  numerous  gifts,  most  of  them  of  un- 
doubted historic  value,  have  been  received.  New  cases 
have  been  provided  in  the  basement  room,  known  as  the 
Old  Buffalo  Room,  in  which  are  now  arrangeed  several 
collections,  constituting  one  of  the  most  attractive  feat- 
ures in  the  building.  The  museum  as  a  whole  is  crowded. 
Every  year  makes  more  evident  the  need  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building,  alike  for  the  suitable  arrangement 
and  display  of  the  museum,  for  better  facilities  in  the 
library  and  for  a  larger  lecture  hall.  This  matter,  re- 
ferred to  in  former  reports,  will  soon  become  urgent.  I 
may  be  permitted  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  necessary  space  can  be  secured  without 
impairing  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  building.  A 
sketch  plan  made  some  time  since  by  Mr.  George  Oaryr 
the  architect,  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  building,  leaving  the  fine  middle  court 
undisturbed.  With  the  increased  use  of  the  building,  en- 
largement is  more  and  more  needed  and  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  as  soon  as  building  conditions  become  favorable 
the  Society  take  up  the  matter. 
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LIBRARY. 

Under  the  authorization  of  the  Board  additional  shelv- 
ing has  been  provided  in  the  library,  of  a  cheap  and  tem- 
porary character,  but  still  calculated  to  relieve  the  crowd- 
ed condition  of  the  cases.  A  better  system,  or  arrange- 
ment, of  lighting  in  the  library  is  much  needed.  This  is 
a  matter  not  necessarily  involving  much  expense  and  it 
will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Managers  at  an  early 
date,  with  a  view  to  securing  practical  suggestions  and 
authority  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

The  increase  in  books  has  not  been  great,  nor  does  the 
Secretary  feel  authorized  to  incur  much  expense  in  that 
line  at  present.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  definite 
policy  should  be  determined  upon  in  regard  to  accessions 
both  as  to  character  and  to  cost.  Most  of  the  purchases 
at  present  are  confined  to  periodicals,  chiefly  historical 
in  character;  to  Buffalo  imprints,  and  to  genealogies, 
town  and  local  histories,  especially  such  as  are  asked  for 
by  the  users  of  the  library.  Beyond  this,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  add  to  our  collections.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  which  was  entered  into  some  years 
ago  between  this  Society  and  other  libraries  of  Buffalo, 
has  been  adhered  to,  in  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  dupli- 
cation of  standard  or  reference  works.  The  total  number 
of  bound  volumes  on  the  accession  register  a  year  ago  was 
28,059 ;  the  number  at  the  close  of  1921  was  28,707. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Volume  24  of  the  Publications  Series  issued  by  the 
Society  was  sent  out  in  the  spring.  Volume  25  is  now  in 
press  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a 
few  weeks. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  every  year  brings  gratifying 
proof  of  an  increasing  appreciation  of  these  volumes — 
perhaps  less  in  Buffalo  than  among  the  libraries  and  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country.  They  have  been  one 
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means  of  helping  the  Society  to  gain  a  substantial  recog- 
nition and  to  give  it  place  among  the  institutions  which 
are  regarded  as  active  and  useful  in  their  especial  field 
of  American  history. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

No  drive  or  organized  canvass  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership has  been  made.  While  for  some  reasons  it  would 
be  desirable  to  do  so,  for  other  reasons  it  would  not  be. 
If  our  membership  were  greatly  increased,  we  could  by 
no  means  accommodate  the  members,  who  have  a  right  to 
expect  accommodation  when  they  come  to  the  entertain- 
ments. The  enlargement  of  the  lecture  hall  is  one  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  institution.  If  we  could  seat  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  people,  we  could  readily  provide 
entertainments  of  a  character  which  would  attract  a  far 
larger  audience  than  we  can  now  accommodate.  In  pro- 
viding speakers,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Secretary  to 
offer  attractions  of  genuine  worth  which  still  should  be 
popular  in  character.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  lec- 
tures are  illustrated,  experience  having  shown  that  the 
great  majority  of  people  who  attend  prefer  illustrated 
lectures.  It  is  also  our  aim  to  have  them  of  an  historical 
character  when  possible.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing in  several  instances,  speakers  of  wide  repute. 

Forty-six  new  members  were  added  during  1921 ;  losses 
by  death  numbered  23,  as  follows : 

Jan.  20  Woodard   W.   Sears Annual 

Jan.  30  Hervey  S.  Champlin " 

Feb.  16  William  Miller 

Feb.  22  Charles  W.  Miller Life 

Feb.  24  Louis  H.  Patton 

Mch.  7  Albert  F.  Laub Annual 

Mch.  7  William  A.   Douglas " 

Apr.  1  John  Hughes Life 

Apr.  3  John  E.  Whitmore,  M.  D Annual 

Apr.  13  William  V.  Grove,  D.  D.  S 

Apr.  28  Hardin   H.   Littell 

May  2  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Penf old Life 

May  15  Gen.  Francis  Vinton  Greene " 
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May  16  Carlton  R.  Perrine Annual 

June  5  Henry   Straub 

July  5  Thomas  Gary 

July  19  Augustus  H.  Thompson 

Aug.  11  William  A.  Rix 

Aug.  26  James  F.  Foster 

Sept.  30  Jerome  I.  Prentiss Life 

Oct.  22  Jesse   Peterson " 

Oct.  27  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Cronyn Annual 

Nov.  30  Peter  W.  VanPeyma,  M.  D 

Dec.  14  Hon.  W.  Caryl  Ely 

Several  of  these  were  prominent  in  the  social,  business 
and  professional  life  of  our  city.  General  Greene  was  a 
soldier  with  a  gallant  record,  of  international  repute  as 
a  writer  on  military  topics.  A  memoir  of  him  will  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  our  Publications.  Mr.  Carl- 
ton  K.  Perrine  had  served  on  the  Board  of  Managers ;  his 
engaging  personality  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  greatly  endeared  him  to  all  of  his  associates. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

No  departure  has  been  made  from  the  custom,  now 
followed  for  several  years,  of  giving  to  our  members  a 
series  of  entertainments  throughout  the  winter  season. 
We  have,  however,  divided  the  course  into  two,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  period  of  many  social  engagements  that  center 
around  the  Holiday  season.  As  a  rule,  the  attendance  in 
1921  was  excellent,  often  exceeding  the  seating  capacity 
of  our  hall.  A  year  ago  the  Board  of  Managers  extended 
the  offer  of  the  use  of  the  hall  to  the  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  for  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  to  children.  This 
invitation  was  renewed  for  the  season  of  1922. 

Lectures  or  other  entertainments  given  during  1921 
were  as  follows : 

Jan.     25 — "What  About  Canada?". Hon.  William  Renwick  Riddell 
Feb.      8 — "Northern  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean," 

Harry  Ostrander 
Feb.    22 — "Summer  Rambles  in  Old  Provence," 

Frank  H.  Severance 
Mch.     8 — "Same  Walled  Cities  in  the  South  of  France," 

Frank  H.  Severance 
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Mch.    22 — A  Concert  of  Folk  Songs  and  other  good  music 

arranged  by Miss  Mary  M.  Howard 

Apr.       5 — "A  Buffalo  Woman  in  the  Philippines," 

Miss  Jane  Mead  Welch 

Nov.      1 — "A  Trip  to  Alaska" E.  A.  Rhodes 

Nov.      7 — "My  South  American  Tour" William  A.  Rogers 

Nov.     15 — "The  Land  of  Tomorrow" — (South  America  East 

Coast) Dr.  A.  S.  Coggeshall 

Nov.     29 — "Japan  of  Yesterday  and  Today" M.  I.  Yamamoto 

Dec.      6 — "The  Passing  of  the  Old  West" . .  Col.  Chas.  W.  Furlong 
Dec.     13 — "My  Work  on  the  Labrador". .  .Rev.  John  E.  Manning 

With  the  exception  of  the  addresses  by  Justice  Riddell 
and  Mr.  Yamamoto,  all  of  the  lectures  were  illustrated, 
as  was  the  concert  conducted  by  Miss  Howard  in  March. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Garrison  burying-ground,  near  Williamsville,  which 
belongs  to  the  Historical  Society,  has  been  cleaned  up, 
broken  or  decayed  trees  cut  down,  and  the  dilapidated  old 
fence  replaced  with  concrete  posts,  set  at  adequate  inter- 
vals. It  is  expected  that  arrangements  can  be  made  this 
spring  for  having  the  grass  cut  and  the  whole  place  suit- 
ably cared  for. 

On  June  28th  the  Historical  Society  unveiled  a  small 
boulder,  bearing  a  bronze  tablet,  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Pan-American  Temple  of  Music  in  which  President 
McKinley  was  fatally  shot,  Sept.  6, 1901.  A  full  report  of 
the  simple  but  suitable  exercises  will  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  our  Publications. 

During  the  year,  negotiations  have  been  had  with  the 
surviving  members  of  the  German  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  long  standing  in  Buffalo,  now 
passed  out  of  existence.  The  Historical  Society  has  tak- 
en over  a  number  of  portraits,  records,  souvenirs  and 
other  property  of  the  defunct  association,  agreeing  to 
make  suitable  exhibition  of  them,  and  guaranteeing  proper 
care.  As  soon  as  possible  a  suitable  case,  exhibition  frame 
or  other  device  will  be  provided. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  had  under  consideration 
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the  erection  in  the  Central  Court  of  a  suitable  wall  tab- 
let to  commemorate  the  dead  of  Buffalo  in  the  Great  War. 
The  project  is  temporarily  laid  aside  but  is  by  no  means 
abandoned. 

This  institution  was  represented  by  one  or  more  dele- 
gates at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums,  held  at  Cleveland  in  May ;  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  at 
Lake  George,  in  October;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  and  Conference  of 
State  and  local  historical  societies,  at  St.  Louis  in  De- 
cember. We  are  to  share,  with  the  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  in  entertain- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Museums,  which  meets 
in  Buffalo  in  May  next. 

FRANK  H.  SEVERANCE, 

Secretary. 


EEPORT  ON  THE  MUSEUM 

WITH  ESPECIAL  NOTE  OF  THE  FIREARMS. 

By  ROBERT  W.  BINGHAM,  Curator. 

The  Museum  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  is  now 
passing  through  a  period  of  reconstruction,  having 
reached  the  stage  in  size  and  importance  of  historical  rel- 
ics, where  this  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  cases  are  being  rearranged  and  articles  gathered 
together  to  enable  them  to  be  correctly  classified  accord- 
ing to  historical  period,  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
history  of  our  city  and  country,  in  actual  relics.  This  ar- 
rangement will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  in  their  history  studies.  There  are  collections  of 
coins,  weapons  of  war,  china,  pewter,  period  lamps,  etc., 
that  will  afford  hours  of  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  the 
antique.  In  fact,  with  the  historical  weapons  and  treas- 
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ures  now  on  hand  as  a  nucleus,  there  is  material,  that 
with  the  concerted  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  will  create  in  the  near  future  for  this 
institution,  a  great  historical  museum,  of  which  both  they 
and  the  City  of  Buffalo  will  be  proud. 

New  black  labels  are  being  supplied  with  the  data 
printed  in  white,  and  the  lettering  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
read  by  all. 

Through  the  interest  of  our  friends  we  have  acquired 
a  large  collection  from  other  lands.  This  has  been  prop- 
erly classified  according  to  period  and  origin.  It  forms 
an  interesting  exhibit. 

The  ancient  world  now  so  vividly  brought  to  light  by 
the  recent  excavations  in  Egypt,  has  made  unusually  in- 
teresting the  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
antiquities  presented  to  the  Society,  some  years  since,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Greene.  No  notable  additions  have 
been  made  to  this  department  in  recent  years. 

The  early  growth  of  our  country  and  the  Revolutionary 
War  period  are  well  represented  in  the  domestic  articles, 
but  as  to  the  war  relics,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

The  Society  possesses  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  large 
Indian  collection,  containing  relics  of  the  flint  and  stone 
workers,  basketry,  adornments,  domestic  utensils,  weap- 
ons of  war,  etc.,  of  the  Alaskan,  Western  and  our  own 
Iroquois  Indians.  The  educational  value  of  this  exhibit 
has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  recent  addition  of  the 
George  L.  Tucker  collection,  rich  in  Iroquoian  relics.  An- 
other feature  of  the  Indian  room  is  the  case  containing 
relics  of  the  Custer  Massacre,  showing  garments  and 
weapons  belonging  to  Sitting  Bull,  Gall  and  other  famous 
Sioux  chiefs,  who  were  participants  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn.  New  cases  have  been  added  to  this  room 
and  here  visitors  will  find  a  wonderful  change. 

Our  relics  of  the  period  of  1812  have  been  brought  to- 
gether and  form  an  imposing  collection,  both  of  war  and 
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peace.  Naturally  this  should  be  our  strongest  period,  as 
the  war  centered  on  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

The  entire  period  from  the  Revolution,  through  the  War 
of  1812,  and  the  Mexican  War,  quite  down  to  the  Civil 
War,  is  also  well  represented.  The  years  of  1861  to  '65, 
years  of  hardship  and  war,  have  their  history  vividly 
brought  to  mind  when  a  visitor  enters  the  Lincoln  room. 
Through  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  late  Julius  Francis, 
through  whose  efforts  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  realized, 
also  through  the  efforts  and  donations  of  the  Buffalo  Civil 
War  veterans,  notably  our  own  gallant  100th  Kegiment, 
the  educational  and  historic  value  of  this  collection  is 
unlimited. 

The  Spanish  War  exhibit  is  large  and  in  comparison 
with  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  far  out-numbers  the  other 
collections.  The  museum  lacks  a  good  collection  of  relics 
of  the  last  Great  War ;  in  fact  the  Society  possesses  only 
a  small  exhibit  of  that  conflict.  It  is  suggested  that  spe- 
cial effort  be  made  along  that  line  before  those  relics 
become  scarce. 

In  the  Buffalo  Room  will  be  found  the  history  of  our 
city,  written  in  articles  of  bygone  days ;  relics  of  the  Hol- 
land Land  Company  and  the  burning  of  Buffalo,  and  so 
the  story  is  written  through  peace  and  war  to  the  present 
time.  Of  special  interest  is  the  new  corner  that  has 
been  arranged,  displaying  the  exhibit  of  the  Buffalo  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department.  There  will  be  found  the  old 
hand  fire  engine  and  also  the  hats  and  trumpets  of  some 
of  the  brave  volunteers,  who  gave  their  lives  in  perform- 
ance of  their  duty. 

There  are  collections  of  pewter,  china,  period  lamps, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  interest  and 
all  recording  in  some  degree  the  history  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  the  American  nation,  and  mankind. 
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SMALL  ARMS  AND  ROMANCE. 

The  pistol  and  revolver  collection,  gathered  by  the 
Historical  Society,  is  well  worth  the  trip  to  the  museum, 
not  only  for  its  historical  interest  but  to  study  the  crude, 
odd  and  ingenious  devices  that  led  to  the  modern  arm  of 
what  we  call,  perfection. 

And  of  special  interest  is  a  case,  that  has  been  pre- 
pared, containing  arms  of  historical  and  romantic  inter- 
est showing  the  evolution  of  the  American  pistol  and  re- 
volver from  the  coming  of  the  Colonists  to  the  present 
day. 

The  arm  that  first  attracts  our  interest,  in  this  case,  is 
a  Spanish  "Miguelet  Lock  Dag"  pistol  of  the  early  Seven- 
teenth century,  equipped  with  a  belt  hook,  for  these  pis- 
tols were  never  carried  in  holsters  but  hooked  on  the  sash 
or  belt.  The  form  of  lock,  seen  on  this  pistol,  was  in- 
vented in  Spain  by  Miguelet  about  the  year  1580  and  was 
one  of  the  early  forms  of  the  flintlock.  This  arm  is  truly 
a  weapon  of  romance ;  its  career  is  closely  associated  with 
Spanish  grandees  and  pirates — such  a  weapon,  we  might 
imagine  "Long  John  Silver"  of  Stevenson's  "Treasure 
Island"  to  have  worn.  These  pistols  were  always  highly 
ornamented  and  were  greatly  in  favor  with  the  men  of 
means  and  authority,  in  the  early  days  of  colonization. 

Here  are  two  brass  barrel  pistols,  one  made  in  France 
and  the  other  in  England,  both  Eighteenth  century  pieces 
and  the  type  of  pistol  that  the  officers  carried  in  the 
Colonial  Wars  and  the  Revolution.  There  are  two  of  the 
pocket  or  traveling  flintlock  pistols  of  the  Colonial  period, 
carried  by  our  ancestors,  as  a  protection  against  "gentle- 
men of  the  road"  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  stage  coach. 
The  Revolution  is  also  represented  by  a  "British  Tower" 
regulation  pistol  and  one  carried  by  a  British  officer  of 
dragoons,  both  flintlock  holster  pistols.  These  arms  were 
usually  carried  in  pairs,  in  holsters  slung  across  the  sad- 
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die.  There  is  also  one  of  French  make.  These  types  rep- 
resent both  sides  in  the  encounter. 

Here  are  also  pistols,  that  recall  the  days  when  men 
fought  in  the  dull  gray  dawn,  on  the  field  of  honor;  a 
beautiful  pair  of  flintlock  dueling  pistols,  made  in  France 
in  1695  and  one  made  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  one  more  of  special  interest,  a  percussion 
pistol  of  the  Civil  War  period,  one  of  a  pair  of  dueling 
pistols  formerly  owned  by  Admiral  Hull  Foote. 

To  return  to  the  military  pistols :  In  the  year  1798,  the 
United  States  Government  awarded  Simeon  North  of 
Berlin,  Conn.,  the  first  Government  contract  for  military 
pistols.  In  1812  he  was  awarded  a  second  contract;  this 
contract  was  started  in  Berlin,  but  in  1813  North  moved 
to  Middleton,  Conn.,  and  the  rest  of  the  order  was  fin- 
ished there.  In  J.816  a  third  contract  was  awarded  this 
skilful  gunsmith  and  one  of  the  model  1816  North  flint- 
lock pistols,  will  be  found  in  this  case,  a  large  heavy  arm 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  having  seen  service 
with  the  U.  8.  Dragoons.  Among  the  relics  of  this  same 
war,  we  find  a  pair  of  the  U.  S.  Johnson  model  of  1836, 
dated  1841,  manufactured  for  the  Government  by  R.  John- 
son of  Middletown,  Conn.  This  model  was  the  last  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  United  States  flintlock  pis- 
tols; the  service  charge  was  50  grains  of  powder  and  a 
half-ounce  ball. 

The  collection  also  contains  the  model  1826  of  North's 
make,  a  flintlock  holster  pistol,  dated  1828,  that  saw  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  days  when  "Old 
Ironsides"  was  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

With  the  passing  of  the  flintlock,  came  the  first  United 
States  percussion  army  pistol  model  of  1842;  our  speci- 
men is  dated  1851  and  was  made  by  H.  Ashton  and  Son, 
Springfield,  Mass.  It  was  found  on  the  field  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg. 

In  the  year  1835  a  young  man,  afterwards  the  famous 
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Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  invented  an  arm,  that  gradually 
superceded  the  pistol  and  started  a  career  for  his  arms 
that  has  made  them  famous  to  this  day.  The  revolver  is 
a  distinctly  American  arm.  Among  our  specimens  of 
this  arm,  will  be  found  a  pair  of  the  large  Army  Colts 
model  1861,  taken  from  the  holsters  of  a  captain  of  a 
North  Carolina  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
Also  a  beautiful  Colt's  Navy  revolver  model  1861. 

Among  other  Civil  War  revolvers  will  be  found  a  large 
Remington,  picked  up  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  on  the 
third  day,  after  the  cavalry  fight  between  Gregg  and  Stu- 
art ;  also  a  large  revolver  made  by  the  Savage  Arms  Co., 
sometimes  called  the  "Figure  Eight  Savage,"  on  account 
of  the  shape  formed  by  the  trigger  guard  and  cylinder 
lever.  This  arm  was  found  on  the  field  of  the  first  Bull 
Run,  undoubtedly  dropped  by  some  Union  cavalryman 
in  his  hurried  flight  towards  Washington.  The  next  is 
a  Starr  Army  revolver,  numbers  of  which  were  used  by 
the  Union  Cavalry,  during  the  Civil  War,  of  which  this 
specimen  is  one. 

The  eye  passes  to  a  beautiful  little  piece  of  mechanism ; 
it  is  a  Colt's  officer's  model  of  the  Civil  War,  silver-plated, 
with  barrel  and  cylinder  highly  engraved  and  ivory  grips. 
This  arm  was  presented  by  the  City  of  Buffalo  to  Captain 
Rodney  Taylor  when  he  left  for  the  front. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1865,  Laura  Keene  was  playing 
in  the  "American  Cousin"  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washing- 
ton. During  the  performance,  on  that  evening,  John 
Wilkes  Booth  entered  the  box  occupied  by  President  Lin- 
coln and  placing  a  silver  mounted  Deringer  pistol  behind 
the  President's  left  ear,  fired- — the  rest  is  well  known. 
A  silver  mounted  pistol  made  by  Deringer,  Philadelphia, 
and  a  facsimile  of  the  pistol  used  by  Booth,  may  be  seen 
in  this  case. 

The  pocket  revolvers  of  the  Civil  War  period  are  repre- 
sented by  a  Pepperbox  made  by  Allen  &  Thurber  and  a 
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beautiful  pair  of  Colts  in  a  case,  together  with  tools  for 
loading. 

The  story  is  ended  with  a  modern  army  Colt  model 
of  1890,  the  service  revolver  of  the  Spanish  War. 

HISTORIC   MUSKETS   AND   RIFLES. 

Among  the  collections  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
there  are  many  worthy  of  mention,  but  the  collection  of 
historic  muskets  and  rifles  has  reached  a  point  where  com- 
ment is  unavoidable.  In  the  museum  are  many  examples 
of  European  and  Oriental  firearms,  including  the  old  and 
rare  matchlocks,  snaphaunces,  and  the  Spanish  Miguelet 
lock,  but  the  firearms  that  are  most  interesting  to  every 
American  are  the  arms  that  helped  to  create  and  main- 
tain our  country. 

Picture  the  colonies  in  America  during  the  early  Sev- 
enteenth century  and  you  will  see  a  few  settlements,  an 
occasional  clearing;  the  rest,  a  vast  wilderness  inhabited 
by  savages  and  wild  animals.  These  factors  not  only  cre- 
ated a  demand,  but  made  firearms  an  absolute  necessity. 
These  arms  were  for  the  most  part  brought  or  imported 
from  Europe.  But  gradually  the  number  of  gunsmiths  in 
the  colonies  increased,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  century,  most  of  the  guns  used  by  the  colon- 
ists were  made  in  America. 

About  the  year  1750  the  colonial  gunsmiths  produced 
that  truly  wonderful  arm,  the  Kentucky  rifle,  a  product 
entirely  of  colonial  brains  and,  at  that  period,  the  most 
efficient  firearm  in  the  world,  far  surpassing  the  efforts  of 
the  gunsmiths  in  any  of  the  European  countries.  The 
price  of  the  new  arm  was  high,  therefore  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  Revolutionary  period  could  not  afford  to 
arm  the  troops  entirely  with  these  rifles ;  in  fact  the  ratio 
was  small,  the  majority  being  equipped  with  the  old 
smooth-bore  musket.  A  few  regiments  however  of  rifle- 
men were  armed  with  the  Kentucky,  and  the  record  of 
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Morgan's  men  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  article.  Three 
splendid  specimens  of  this  truly  American  arm  may  be 
seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Society. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  the  Dutch 
settlers  brought  to  the  colonies,  flintlock  fowling  pieces  of 
extreme  length.  On  account  of  this  peculiarity,  these 
arms  were  termed  "Long  Toms."  The  one  in  the  museum 
measures  eight  feet,  six  inches,  over  all  and  is  a  striking 
example  of  this  type.  This  arm  appeals  to  the  historian ; 
for  its  record  shows  service  through  the  Revolutionary 
War,  as  the  faithful  companion  of  a  soldier  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Militia.  The  student  of  firearms  will  find  addi- 
tional interest  in  the  unusual  alteration,  of  a  later  rate, 
from  the  old  flintlock  to  the  rare  pill  lock,  retaining  the 
original  flint  cock. 

The  British  Army  during  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  Revolution,  and  the  War  of  1812,  used  a  heavy  flint- 
lock musket  of  a  large  bore,  commonly  called  the  "Brown 
Bess" ;  some  of  these  muskets  were  also  used  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  during  the  Revolution.  Our  specimen  of  this 
extremely  interesting  and  famous  old  arm  is  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  in  fact,  it  is  in  serviceable  con- 
dition today. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  blunderbuss,  that 
arm  used  by  our  early  colonists,  and  also  a  regular  navy 
arm  of  that  period.  It  is  a  short  firearm,  with  a  bell 
muzzle,  usually  loaded  with  nails,  stones  or  anything  that 
was  at  hand.  It  must  have  been  a  very  efficient  arm,  for 
it  is  chronicled  that  "If  you  did  not  get  what  you  shot 
at  you  got  something  else."  In  the  Navy  it  was  used  to 
repel  boarders,  while  in  the  Colonies  it  had  much  the 
same  use  as  our  modern  shotgun.  Several  blunderbusses 
will  be  found  on  exhibition,  all  in  excellent  state  of  pres- 
ervation. They  include  an  arm,  with  a  brass  barrel,  made 
by  the  famous  Ketland  of  London  and  having  a  record  of 
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service  in  the  War  of  1812;  also  a  very  good  and  rare 
specimen  of  French  manufacture  of  the  period  of  1800. 

A  flintlock  musket  in  the  collection,  of  great  historical 
interest  to  all  Americans,  is  one  of  the  lot  purchased  from 
France  during  the  Eevolution.  It  was  made  in  1763  at 
the  French  armory  at  Charleville.  These  muskets  were 
considered  more  efficient  than  any  of  the  army  muskets 
of  that  period.  When  Lafayette  came  in  1777,  he  brought 
a  number  of  these  arms  as  a  present  to  the  Colonies  and, 
for  that  reason,  they  are  sometimes  termed  the  "Lafayette 
musket."  They  have  a  double  claim  as  historical  relics, 
for  besides  being  Revolutionary  veterans,  the  model  1763 
Charleville  was  used  as  the  model  for  the  first  Regula- 
tion Army  musket  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Government  Model  of  1795.  The  contract  for  this  model 
was  given  to  the  private  gunsmiths  in  1798,  so  the  arm 
is  sometimes  called  the  "Contract  of  1798  musket."  Addi- 
tional interest  is  attached  to  one  of  our  specimens  as  it 
was  made  by  Eli  Whitney  of  New  Haven,  who  was  not 
only  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  but  a  gunsmith  of 
note  as  well.  The  other  musket  of  that  model  was  used  by 
Samuel  Evers  in  defense  of  Buffalo,  during  that  tragic 
December  of  1813,  when  the  village  was  burned  by  the 
British  and  Indians. 

In  1800,  the  United  States  authorized  a  rifle,  termed 
the  model  1800  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  made  at  the 
Government  Arsenal,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.  This  rifle, 
a  flintlock,  of  course,  and  the  first  U.  S.  Government 
regulation  army  rifle,  was  issued  to  the  rifle  companies 
of  the  army.  This  Society  is  fortunate  in  possessing  one 
of  these  rifles,  dated  on  the  lock  1804.  It  was  used  by 
Robert  Fleming  of  the  Batavia  Volunteers  at  the  battles 
of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Beaver  Dam,  and  at  the 
Storming  of  Fort  Erie,  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Two  of  the  model  1800  U.  S.  Army  muskets,  both  dated 
1812,  the  year  of  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  are 
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also  on  exhibition.  The  one  made  at  the  "Virginia  Manu- 
factury,"  in  Richmond,  Va.,  saw  service  against  the  "Red- 
coats" in  Virginia;  the  other,  manufactured  by  Bartlett, 
at  Chenango  Point  (now  Binghamton),  N.  Y.,  was  car- 
ried by  a  soldier  of  the  New  York  Militia  and  probably 
served  along  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  next  arm  that  attracts  our  attention  is  the  model 
1819  rifle,  breechloading,  invented  and  patented  by  J.  H. 
Hall,  of  Yarmouth,  Maine,  in  1811.  This  arm  was  a  flint- 
lock and  the  first  Government  regulation  breechloading 
army  rifle.  Our  speciman,  a  splendid  one,  in  perfect  or- 
der, dated  1834,  probably  saw  service  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Leaving  the  army  for  a  space,  we  will  travel  with  the 
Pioneers  of  the  early  forties  of  the  last  century,  in  their 
drive  into  the  Western  Plains.  The  Kentucky  rifle  was 
still  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  pioneers.  With  their 
days  spent  in  the  saddle,  the  settlers  of  the  West  soon 
found  that  the  long  heavy  barrels  of  the  "Kaintucks"  were 
a  hindrance  and  there  soon  developed  a  shorter  rifle  with 
the  same  lines,  now  made  with  a  percussion  lock,  but  still 
muzzle-loading,  called  the  "Plains  Rifle."  Our  rifle  is  a 
beautiful  firearm,  with  an  engraved  brass  patch-box  and 
brass  trimmings,  a  true  example  of  the  rifle  that  helped 
to  win  and  civilize  the  West. 

Among  the  other  firearms  is  a  well-worn  and  rusted 
musket  of  the  flintlock  type,  a  model  1820  U.  S.  Army 
Regulation,  which  saw  service  in  the  Mexican  and  Semi- 
nole  wars,  and  from  its  appearance  was  a  sadly-neglected 
"veteran"  until  it  received  its  merited  reward  from  the 
Society  and  was  given  the  final  resting-place  which  its 
service  deserved. 

The  next  veteran  to  claim  our  praise  is  the  model  1841 
U.  S.  Regulation  Rifle,  the  first  U.  S.  Government  Infan- 
try rifle  made  with  a  percussion  lock.  This  rifle  is  often 
termed  the  "Mississippi."  Besides  being  an  army  rifle, 
this  arm  became  very  popular  with  the  civilian  popula- 
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tion  and  was  even  used  in  many  duels.  Although  the 
caplock  was  introduced  in  1841,  in  plenty  of  time  for  the 
Mexican  War,  through  some  error  or  short-sightedness 
the  quantity  of  flintlocks  on  hand  in  the  arsenals  was  not 
altered  in  time,  and  through  unpreparedness  the  war  was 
fought  with  flintlocks.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War 
the  day  of  the  flintlock  was  over  as  a  military  arm;  the 
percussion  had  succeeded  it. 

Now  comes  the  time  when  the  Civil  War  cast  its  pall 
over  the  country,  and  many  different  styles  of  muskets 
and  rifles  were  called  into  service.  In  the  museum  ex- 
amples of  most  of  these  will  be  found.  The  first  to  claim 
our  attention  is  the  Springfield  rifled-musket  model,  1861, 
and  the  model  1863.  Many  rifles  of  these  types  are  on  ex- 
hibition, all  Civil  War  "veterans,"  with  histories  of  con- 
flict at  Gettysburg  or  other  great  battles  of  those  dark 
days.  There  will  also  be  found  muskets  and  rifles  of  the 
Austrian,  Belgian  and  English  purchases, — that  is,  arms 
purchased  from  these  governments  for  the  arming  of 
troops  during  the  Civil  War.  This  class  of  arm  was  used 
by  both  armies.  One  of  these  rifles,  a  British  Enfield, 
was  captured  from  a  Confederate  at  Fort  Fisher;  anoth- 
er is  a  relic  of  the  conflict  at  the  "Bloody  Angle"  at 
Spottsylvania.  There  are  also  the  arms  that  were  made 
in  the  South;  one  made  at  the  Armory  at  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.,  was  captured  from  a  Confederate  soldier  at  the 
Mine  explosion  at  Petersburg.  You  will  also  find  old 
flintlocks  of  1822,  altered  to  the  percussion  system,  to 
supply  the  great  demand  for  arms  at  that  period. 

In  the  Lincoln  Room  will  be  found  a  rather  complete 
line  of  the  carbines,  the  arm  of  the  Cavalry,  used  by  the 
troops  of  both  the  North  and  the  South.  All  of  these  are 
breechloading,  and  among  them  are  the  Burnside  carbine, 
invented  by  General  Burnside,  and  the  Smith  carbine, 
many  of  which  were  made  and  held  in  reserve.  There  are 
also  the  "Hall,"  the  "Sharp's,"  and  one  of  the  early 
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"Sharp's,"  called  the  "John  Brown  Sharp's,"  as  this  type 
was  used  to  arm  his  men  in  their  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry. 
There  are  also  several  Confederate  carbines.  The  one  most 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  Confederate  Sharp's,  made  by 
the  Robinson  Arms  Co.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  an  adaptation 
of  the  Sharp's  patent.  Another  rebel  cavalry  arm  in  the 
collection,  was  captured  from  Jeb  Stuart's  Cavalry,  on 
the  third  day,  at  Gettysburg. 

In  this  same  room  is  an  odd  arm,  possibly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  from  an  historical  standpoint.  It  is  a  huge 
rampart  gun,  captured  from  John  Brown's  men.  It  was 
never  finished,  being  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  by  a 
gunsmith  in  John  Brown's  band,  after  he  had  captured 
Harper's  Ferry.  This  piece  was  destined  to  arm  the 
Fort,  but  Lee's  men  arrived  before  it  was  completed. 

The  Museum  also  possesses  several  of  the  rarer  forms  of 
arms;  one  of  these  is  "Trebey's  Patent  Repeating  Car- 
bine," a  clumsy  affair  with  a  large  belt;  another  is  the 
Porter  rifle,  patented  by  Parry  W.  Porter  in  1851,  one  of 
the  rarest  of  the  early  revolving  rifles.  It  is  said  that, 
while  demonstrating  this  arm,  the  inventor  himself  was 
killed.  Last,  but  by  far  the  most  practical  and  successful, 
is  the  Colt  Revolving  Shot  Gun,  made  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
by  the  famous  Colonel  Samuel  Colt. 

To  return  to  the  military  arms :  There  are  two  examples 
of  the  U.  S.  Model  1873  Springfield  rifle,  now  a  breech- 
loader and  using  a  metallic  cartridge.  One  of  these  was 
carried,  during  the  Spanish  American  War,  by  a  sergeant, 
who  served  in  the  Cuban  campaign.  This  rifle  was  the 
famous  45-70.  As  additional  relics  of  that  campaign  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  three  Spanish  Mausers 
that  are  exhibited  as  captured  arms.  One  of  these  was 
taken  from  the  ill-fated  Spanish  Flagship  Maria  Teresa, 
at  the  Battle  of  Santiago. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  collection  of  mili- 
tary arms  now  on  exhibition,  affords  an  inexhaustible 
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and  enlightening  study;  it  shows  not  only  the  evolution 
of  the  American  military  arm,  but  actual  "veterans"  that 
helped  to  create  and  maintain  the  Union. 

At  rest  at  last,  from  the  battle's  roar. 
Their  day  is  done,  their  strife  is  o'er. 


WILLIAM    YOUNG    WARREN 
DIED  NOVEMBER  9,  1922. 


WILLIAM  Y.  WARREN 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society,  held  December  12,  1922,  the  following  Resolution  was 
adopted: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society,  enters  upon  its  Minutes,  this  record  of  the  deep  sense 
of  loss  we  feel  in  the  death  of  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  William  Y. 
Warren,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  the  9th  day  of  November 
last. 

Mr.  Warren  had  been  so  long  a  member  of  our  Society,  and 
for  so  many  years  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Managers,  that  he 
had  not  only  identified  himself  with  all  of  its  activities,  but  had 
by  his  quiet,  genial  personality  endeared  himself  to  all  of  us,  in 
these  relations.  His  judgment  was  always  sound,  his  interest  in 
our  welfare  unfailing,  and  his  services  here  and  elsewhere  in 
our  community  of  the  highest  value. 

We  genuinely  share  in  that  sense  of  bereavement  that  has 
come  to  his  family,  and  extend  to  them  the  assurance  of  our 
heartfelt  sympathy,  sending  them  a  copy  of  this  Minute  from 
our  records. 
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In  1916  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  published  "The 
Picture  Book  of  Earlier  Buffalo,"  in  which  were  pre- 
served some  400  views  of  the  city,  showing  its  streets,  the 
harbor,  canals,  slips,  etc.,  as  they  formerly  were,  and 
many  public  and  private  buildings  that  have  disappeared. 
This  pictorial  record  of  the  past  proved  popular,  and  in 
most  of  the  subsequent  volumes  of  the  series,  photographs 
have  been  reproduced,  with  adequate  notes,  thus  continu- 
ing the  record  in  pictures  of  the  changing  town.  In 
further  continuation  of  the  custom,  a  few  views  are  here 
submitted,  showing  buildings  recently  removed,  usually 
for  the  erection  of  new  and  finer  structures. 

The  greatest  changes  thus  recorded  in  volume  XXV 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  Square,  where  Pres- 
ident Fillmore's  former  residence  and  many  other  build- 
ings were  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new  Statler 
Hotel.  Again,  in  the  past  year,  has  Niagara  Square 
undergone  notable  changes,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  transformation  of  that  vicinity  will  continue.  The 
site  of  the  Wilkeson  homestead  on  the  west  of  the  Square, 
and  the  site  of  the  old  Central  High  School,  will  probably 
soon  be  built  up  to  municipal  or  other  notable  structures. 

One  of  our  views  shows  the  fine  old  residence  of  Stephen 
G.  Austin,  fronting  Niagara  Square  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Delaware  avenue.  It  became  the  home  of  Mr. 
Austin's  son-in-law,  Trueman  G.  Avery,  until  he  built  his 
artistic  mansion  on  The  Circle.  The  older  house  on  Ni- 
agara Square  was  demolished  in  June  1922,  and  with  it 
the  substantial  residence  adjoining  it  on  the  east,  a  former 
home  of  William  H.  Greene,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  an 
earlier  day.  It  was  of  brick  with  brown  sandstone  fac- 
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ing,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned  "brown  stone 
fronts"  of  New  York  City.  It  was  built  in  the  '50's  by 
Alexander  S.  Anderson,  for  whom  Anderson  Place  was 
afterwards  named.  Mr.  Greene  bought  it  about  1870. 
These  fine  old  residences  and  a  block  of  houses  in  their 
rear,  at  the  corner  of  Eagle  and  Delaware,  were  cleared 
away  for  the  new  Buffalo  Athletic  Club  house,  now  being 
erected  on  that  site  at  a  reported  cost  of  some  $2,000,000. 

The  old  houses  on  West  Eagle  street,  numbers  89,  91, 
and  93,  were  survivals  of  a  domestic  architecture  in  high 
favor  in  Buffalo  in  the  '30's  and  '40's.  In  their  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  existence,  they  had 
had  many  occupants.  The  corner  house,  No.  93,  in  the 
'70's  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Perrine,  who  later 
married  Mrs.  Folsom,  whose  daughter,  Frances,  became 
Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland.  The  middle  house,  in  the  '70's  and 
early  '80's,  was  the  home  of  John  G.  Parsons.  No.  89, 
the  easterly  one  of  the  three,  was  in  the  early  '70's  the 
home  of  Nathan  C.  Simons;  in  the  latter  half  of  that 
decade  it  was  occupied  by  Charles  G.  Curtiss.  These 
three  houses  were  built,  owned  and  leased  by  Stephen  G. 
Austin,  whose  large  residence  was  on  the  other  end  of  the 
lot,  fronting  Niagara  Square.  After  Mr.  Austin's  death, 
his  daughter  and  her  husband,  Trueman  G.  Avery,  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  old  homestead,  which  to  a  younger 
generation  became  known  as  "the  Avery  place." 

Fifty  years  ago  this  was  a  fine  residence  region.  West 
Eagle  street  was  a  fashionable  residence  street  "in  its 
day."  Just  east  of  No.  89  West  Eagle,  about  where  the 
more  recent  Cunneen  building  stood  (extreme  right  in  the 
picture)  there  was  in  earlier  years  a  dwelling  occupied, 
in  the  '40's,  by  William  Kuxton,  whose  widow  married 
William  W.  Peacock,  a  nephew  of  Judge  Peacock,  of  May- 
ville,  the  man  who  made  the  first  survey  of  Buffalo  har- 
bor, and  who  shared  in  surveying  the  original  village  of 
Buffalo. 
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The  large  house  still  standing  to  the  east  of  the  last- 
named  lot,  was  the  home  for  many  years  of  Oliver  Bugbee 
and  family.  Later  it  was  the  club-house  of  the  Buffalo 
Kepublican  League,  and  after  that  it  became  the  law 
offices  of  Hoyt  &  Spratt.  It  is  at  present  (1922)  occu- 
pied by  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

One  of  our  pictures  shows  the  house  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Delaware  avenue  and  Chippewa  street  which 
was  built  as  far  back  as  1860  or  thereabouts  for  Elijah 
Ford,  and  was  his  home  for  many  years.  It  was  better 
known  to  the  present  generation  as  the  William  H.  Mead- 
ows house.  In  its  last  days  it  was  Service  Club  No.  1, 
War  Camp  Community  Service  of  the  Buffalo  Commission 
affiliated  with  the  War  and  Navy  departments  commis- 
sion on  training  camp  activities.  Thousands  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  other  service  men  used  its  facilities.  Our  pic- 
ture was  taken  after  the  work  of  demolition  had  begun. 
It  shows  the  former  residence  of  Mr.  O.  P.  Ramsdell,  ad- 
joining; and  beyond,  the  steel  frame  of  the  Ford  Hotel. 
The  site  of  these  old  residences  is  now  covered  by  the 
six-story  Jackson  building. 

Diagonally  across  from  the  new  Statler,  north  side  of 
Mohawk  from  Delaware  to  South  Elm  wood  (formerly 
Morgan  street)  many  buildings  have  been  demolished  to 
make  room  for  a  six-story  garage,  with  stores  on  the 
Delaware  avenue  front.  Many  of  the  buildings  torn  down 
were  unimportant,  at  least  in  recent  years.  The  cleared 
site  included  the  former  home  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Hoxsie,  and 
after  his  death  of  his  widow,  who  became  Mrs.  Joseph 
T.  Cook,  later  residing  at  No.  636  Delaware  avenue. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  block,  for  very  many  years, 
was  Moffat's  brewery,  a  business  established  in  1833.  Af- 
ter the  Volstead  Act  put  the  brewery  out  of  commission 
it  was  converted  into  a  flour  mill.  The  "Moffat  Flour 
Mills,"  were  incorporated  and  a  sign,  "Moffat  Flour 
Mills,"  was  painted  on  the  Mohawk  street  front,  while  the 
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South  Elmwood  wall  continued  to  advertise  "Pure  Ale 
and  Porter — Moffat's  Brewery,  established  1833."  The 
demolition  of  this  group  of  buildings  works  a  trans- 
formation in  this  neighborhood. 

It  was  one  of  Buffalo's  oldest  businesses.  The  Buffalo 
Directory  of  1835  (none  was  published  in  1834)  has  this 
record :  "Moffat,  Jas.,  brewer,  firm  of  Moffat  &  Stoddard, 
Mohawk  cor.  Morgan."  Also:  "Moffat,  John,  brewer  for 
Moffat  &  Stoddard."  Moses  Stoddard  dropped  out  of  the 
business,  and  for  many  years  it  was  carried  on  by  James, 
John,  and  William  Moffat.  William  lived  close  by,  at 
No.  61  West  Mohawk,  and  James  at  78  West  Mohawk. 
James  established  himself  on  upper  Main  street  and  de- 
veloped Moffat's  Grove,  which  became  a  popular  picnic 
and  pleasure  resort.  The  site  is  now  included  in  Forest 
Lawn.  In  the  '70's  and  early  '80's  the  firm  was  Moffat 
&  Service,  William  Service  residing  at  123  West  Huron 
street.  The  firm  were  enterprising,  and  carried  on  tan- 
ning and  other  business;  but  as  brewers  and  malsters 
were  best  known.  After  national  prohibition  put  an  end 
to  the  old  business,  the  Moffat  Flour  Mills,  inc.,  were 
established  in  the  old  plant,  with  William  L.  Moffat 
president. 

An  existing  landmark  in  what  was  once  a  fine  residence 
section,  is  the  George  A.  Prince  house,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Niagara  and  Georgia  streets.  In  1922  it  was 
sold  and  remodeled  for  stores  and  apartments. 

It  is  an  interesting  part  of  old  Buffalo.  The  house  at 
the  left  of  the  Prince  house,  in  the  photograph  here  pub- 
lished, is  No.  204  Niagara  and  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
now  standing  in  Buffalo.  It  was  built  in  the  early  '20's — 
or  possibly  prior  to  1820— by  Samuel  O.  Bigelow,  father 
of  the  Rev.  Albert  Bigelow,  who  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society  was  its  Secretary  and  editor 
of  volumes  1  and  2  of  its  Publications.  The  Bigelow 
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house  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  brick  house  between 
Niagara  Square  and  Black  Rock. 

The  Prince  house  was  much  more  modern.  From  about 
1850  for  many  years  it  was  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Prince.  Mr.  Prince,  who  was  the  maker  of 
Prince  melodeons  for  many  years,  had  as  a  pleasant 
hobby  an  aquarium  in  his  house,  filling  a  large  bay  win- 
dow on  the  Georgia  street  side.  The  property  has  under- 
gone great  changes  in  the  seventy  and  more  years  of  its 
existence.  It  originally  had  an  ample  orchard  in  the 
rear,  and  its  architecture  has  been  changed  more  than 
once.  It  has  remained  the  property  of  Mr.  Prince's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Samuel  Nelson  White,  until  a  year  or  so 
ago.  The  Princes  were  famous  entertainers,  and  this  old 
home  had  a  social  record  second  to  none  in  its  day.  Re- 
membered by  older  citizens  for  its  "high  teas,"  balls  and 
receptions,  especially  on  New  Year's  day,  it  is  now  passed 
into  the  stage  of  shops  and  lodgings.  A  similar  trans- 
formation has  overcome  the  old  Selkirk  house,  across 
Niagara  street,  between  Georgia  and  Huron  streets. 

An  old-time  neighborhood  of  quiet  antecedents  has 
undergone  radical  changes  in  the  past  year.  A  substan- 
tial residential  block  at  the  southwest  corner,  East  Huron 
and  Oak  streets,  and  some  adjoining  buildings,  have  been 
razed  to  make  room  for  a  building  proposed  to  be  erected 
by  the  Matthews-North  rup  Company  and  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press; but  up  to  the  spring  of  1923  no  construction  has 
begun.  The  corner  house  at  the  left,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, No.  73  East  Huron,  in  Civil  War  days  and  long 
thereafter,  was  the  home  of  Jacob  Koons  and  family. 
Jacob  Koons  was  the  father  of  Edward  L.  Koons  and  his 
sisters,  Mrs.  Schweigert,  Mrs.  John  Fullerton  and  Mrs. 
Liebetrut.  The  house  was  built  in  the  substantial  style 
of  the  '40's  and  '50's,  a  style  that  seems  quite  to  have 
gone  out.  The  frame  house  adjoining,  No.  69  East 
Huron,  fifty  years  or  so  ago  was  the  home  of  Francis  J. 
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Handel.  At  the  right,  almost  as  long  ago,  was  the  coal 
and  wood  yard  of  George  W.  Harrington.  On  the  Oak 
street  front  of  this  property  was  the  coal  and  wood  yard 
of  N.  Nieman.  In  the  neighborhood  lived  the  Kehrs, 
Metzgers  and  other  old  families  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  still  prominent  in  the  business  or  social  life  of 
Buffalo. 

A  change  in  the  downtown  district  during  1922  was  the 
demolition  of  a  block  of  two-story  brick  houses  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  West  Huron  and  Franklin  streets. 
The  site  has  been  built  up  with  a  four-story  store  and 
office  building.  The  old  block  was  erected  in  1836  by 
Alexander  Bull  of  the  firm  of  Boyd  &  Bull,  dry-goods 
merchants,  whose  place  of  business  was  in  the  old  Krem- 
lin block  on  Main,  near  Eagle.  The  Huron  street  houses 
— there  were  five  of  them — were  later  transferred  to 
James  D.  Bull,  a  lawyer  prominent  in  the  political  life 
of  his  day.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College ;  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  William  H.  Seward;  a  lieutenant  of  the 
14th  New  York  Infantry,  receiving  his  appointment  from 
Governor  Yates ;  and  was  one  of  the  New  York  State  elec- 
tors in  the  Taylor  and  Fillmore  campaign  of  1848.  He 
wedded  his  cousin,  Mary  Ann  Bull,  who,  eleven  years 
after  his  death  in  1850,  removed  from  Orange  county  to 
Buffalo,  and  with  her  four  children  and  aged  mother,  took 
possession  of  No.  51  West  Huron  street,  the  corner  house 
of  the  block.  This  continued  to  be  the  family  home  until 
about  1890.  Theodore  Bull  resided  for  a  time  in  the  early 
'70's  at  No.  43,  in  this  block.  In  recent  years  these  houses 
had  many  tenants. 

The  Nellany  building,  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Mohawk,  was  torn  down  in  the  spring  of  1922  by  the 
Childs  restaurant  company,  which  has  erected  on  this  site 
a  six-story  building  especially  planned  for  their  business. 
The  building  that  has  disappeared  was  erected  for  the 
owner,  Mr.  Michael  J.  Nellany,  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
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It  was  architecturally  attractive — far  more  so  than  some 
of  its  neighbors  which  still  survive. 

A  quite  modern  residence,  adjoining  the  new  St.  Jos- 
eph's Cathedral  at  Delaware  and  Utica  streets, — known 
as  the  Bishop's  House,  was  taken  down  within  the  past 
year.  It  was  a  somewhat  costly  house  of  brick  and  brown- 
stone,  but  its  architecture  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
white  marble  cathedral  adjoining,  or  with  the  beautiful 
residence  to  the  north  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Diocese  as  the  episcopal  residence.  The  older  house, 
which  was  built  by  the  late  Bishop  Colton,  was  apparent- 
ly sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  beauty.  Its  site  is  now  a 
well-kept  lawn,  and  its  removal  has  added  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  one  of  Buffalo's  most  charming  neighborhoods. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  change  in  downtown 
buildings,  in  1922,  was  the  demolition  of  the  Genesee 
Hotel  and  the  erection  on  its  site  of  the  16-story  Genesee 
Building,  for  stores  and  offices.  The  hotel,  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Genesee  House,  belonged  to  the  Gary  estate. 
The  new  building  was  erected  by  the  Weed  and  Clement 
estates. 

From  very  early  days  there  was  a  tavern,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Genesee  streets. 
It  is  understood  it  was  known  as  the  Genesee  House.  In 
1842  a  five-story  brick  hotel  was  erected  on  that  site, 
and  the  name  "Genesee  House"  was  painted  on  both  the 
Main  street  and  the  Genesee  street  fronts.  At  its  west- 
ern end  it  had  only  four  stories,  and  there  were  shops  on 
the  ground  floor.  Almost  40  years  later  it  was  torn 
down  and  a  new  Genesee  Hotel  erected,  which  was  opened 
to  the  public  early  in  1882.  The  opening  was  made  not- 
able by  a  charity  ball,  a  great  social  event  for  Buffalo. 
For  it  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  hotel  was  used,  and 
Grover  Cleveland,  then  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  led  the  grand 
march. 

No  hotel  of  repute  can  do  business  for  forty  years  and 
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more  without  gathering  many  associations.  Its  old  reg- 
isters show  many  distinguished  guests.  Its  principal 
cafe,  with  peacock  decorations,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Flora  T. 
McCaig,  was  at  one  period  more  than  locally  famous. 
For  a  brief  period,  the  management  attempted  a  sidewalk 
cafe,  a  la  Paris  boulevards,  but  perhaps  the  town  was  not 
educated  up  to  it,  or  there  may  have  been  municipal  objec- 
tion ;  at  any  rate,  it  did  not  last  long.  A  happier  under- 
taking was  the  line  of  tally-ho  coaches  which  for  a 
summer  or  so  ran  from  the  door  of  the  Genesee  to  Niagara 
Falls.  They  were  smartly  gotten  up,  with  four  horses, 
and  were  very  popular  for  a  season  or  two,  especially 
when  Mr.  Seward  Gary  held  the  reins. 

In  1901,  when  the  Pan  American  Exposition  was  being 
held,  plaster  statues  of  more  or  less  classic  Grecian  heroes, 
gods  and  goddesses,  stood  in  the  Court  in  front  of  the 
Electric  Tower.  When  at  the  close  of  the  exposition  the 
grounds  were  dismantled,  several  of  these  statues  were 
taken  to  the  Genesee,  given  a  coat  of  bronze  paint,  and 
placed  in  the  lobby  and  elsewhere  in  the  hotel.  As  they 
were  heroic  in  size  the  effect  was  somewhat  startling. 

In  its  forty  years  of  life  the  Genesee  had  numerous 
managers.  Harris  &  Losekam  were  the  first.  Then  came 
Bradley  D.  Eogers,  who  had  been  a  commission  merchant, 
followed  in  the  '90's  by  John  Murphy,  who  ran  the  house 
for  16  years.  In  1911  Mr.  E.  Burt  Henshaw  became  man- 
ager. In  its  last  years  Mr.  Thomas  Gary  gave  much  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  administration.  Other  more  mod- 
ern houses  appeared  in  Buffalo,  but  the  Genesee  held  on 
to  a  good  clientele  to  the  end  of  its  days. 

The  Elk  street  Market,  which  was  built  in  the  early 
'50's,  was  so  badly  damaged  by  fire  in  1922  that  it  must  be 
replaced  by  a  new  structure.  In  lack  of  a  photograph  of 
it  we  reproduce  a  woodcut  of  it  which  appeared  in 
Ballou's  Pictorial  Drawing  Room  Companion  in  1855. 
The  engraving  gives  to  the  old  building  a  classic  stateli- 
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ness  which  will  hardly  be  recognized  by  those  who  have 
known  it  in  recent  years.  When  erected,  it  was  almost 
alone  in  that  region.  Now  its  site  is  surrounded  by  mills 
and  warehouses  and  other  large  structures  which  dwarf 
the  old  market  house.  Some  changes  had  come,  during 
the  years ;  but  the  tower  had  remained  unchanged,  as  had 
the  general  features  of  the  building,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  Buffalo's  leading  wholesale  market-house. 

The  removal  of  the  Erie  County  penitentiary  to  a  sub- 
urban location  has  brought  about  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  buildings  on  Trenton  avenue.  One  of  our  pictures 
gives  a  glimpse  of  one  corner  and  the  main  entrance. 

A  local  legend,  or  tradition,  is  to  the  effect  that  during 
the  War  of  1812  one  or  more  British  soldiers  were  hanged 
to  a  tree,  somewhere  out  in  the  Buffalo  Plains  district. 
The  people  who  repeat  the  story  give  it  many  variations. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  one  soldier  and  he  a  spy;  some- 
times there  are  several,  and  they  are  hanged,  or  shot,  as 
suits  the  narrator.  Nobody  seems  at  all  particular  as  to 
what  tree,  or  where  it  stands.  The  only  thing  definite 
about  this  bit  of  local  history  is  that  there  must  be  a  tree, 
which  can  be  pointed  out,  especially  to  children,  who  it 
appears,  require  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  incidents  of 
hanging  or  shooting. 

One  fine  old  tree,  which  has  long  been  made  the  scene 
of  this  hazy  tragedy  of  more  than  a  century  ago,  is  shown 
in  one  of  our  pictures.  It  was  a  thrifty  white  oak,  some 
four  feet  in  diameter,  with  large  wide-spreading  branches, 
and  it  stood,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  in  a  vacant  lot  at 
No.  2602  Main  street,  west  side,  near  the  intersection  with 
Fillmore  avenue.  It  was  one  of  numerous  fine  old  settlers, 
formerly  abundant  through  all  this  region.  A  few  of  its 
kind  still  stand  on  the  meadow  of  Delaware  Park.  It  was 
one  of  several  trees  selected  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
the  grim  incident  indicated  above.  There  is  probably  no 
more  trustworthy  record  bearing  on  the  matter  than  the 
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following  paragraph  by  Mr.  Barton  Atkins  in  his  useful 
little  book,  "Modern  Antiquities" : 

"Buffalo  Plains  has  a  war  record.  In  the  fall  of  1812 
the  Army  of  the  Frontier  went  into  winter  quarters  on 
Flint  Hill.  The  camp  extended  on  Main  street  from  the 
present  Humboldt  Parkway  northerly  to  the  lands  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Chapin,  now  the  Jewett  property,  and  westerly  to 
the  head  of  Park  Lake,  on  lands  belonging  to  Erastus 
Granger,  then  Collector  of  Customs  and  Postmaster  of 
Buffalo.  On  the  Main  street  front  of  this  old  camp- 
ground stand  several  venerable  oaks,  relicts  [ !]  of  the  old 
camp.  The  one  directly  opposite  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum is  distinguished  as  the  one  under  which  a  row  of 
soldiers  kneeled  when  shot  for  desertion  in  the  spring  of 
1813.  The  venerable  oaks  are  still  vigorous,  but  their 
lives  are  in  danger.  The  land  boomer  and  builder  covet 
the  space  they  occupy  and  they  may  soon  disappear  from 
view.  Boomer,  spare  those  trees,  let  the  old  oaks  stand !" 

This  was  written  in  1898,  since  which  time  most  of  the 
trees  have  disappeared.  One,  now  looking  very  anemic, 
still  survives  in  the  rear  of  a  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Florence  avenue.  In  location  it  approximates  the  spot 
indicated  by  Mr.  Atkins,  though  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  111  years  ago  it  was  large  enough  to  be  selected  as 
the  scene  of  a  military  execution.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  Mr.  Atkins  says  nothing  of  any  British  soldiers,  spy 
or  otherwise.  That  is  one  of  the  modern  embellishments 
of  the  story.  It  will  be  further  noted  that  the  tree  lately 
cut  down  at  No.  2602  Main  street  was  much  too  far  north 
to  belong  to  the  group  indicated  by  Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  a 
fine  old  tree,  and  its  loss  is  lamented.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  grow  a  big  white  oak.  If  the  neighborhood  wishes 
to  keep  the  legend,  we  suggest  that  it  be  transferred  to 
the  large  oak  directly  opposite  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church,  just  north  of  Jewett  Parkway.  Here  we  have  a 
large,  lusty  old  oak,  just  the  tree  to  shoot  deserters  under. 
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Let  that  be  known  henceforth  as  the  tree  of  the  tragedy. 
Why  bother  with  facts  when  it  conies  to  history! 

Still  further  out  Main  street  stood  for  many  years  the 
once  famous  Audubon  Park  hotel,  known  in  later  years 
as  Garbe's,  after  its  proprietor.  It  was  No.  2865  Main 
street,  opposite  Woodbridge  avenue,  and  was  an  old-time 
roadside  tavern  when  some  forty  years  ago  (more  or 
less)  it  was  adopted  by  the  Audubon  Gun  club  as  its 
headquarters,  for  clay  pigeon  or  other  shooting  matches, 
followed  by  refreshments.  The  gun  club  long  ago  moved 
to  Tonawanda.  William  E.  Garbe,  the  proprietor,  died, 
about  1900,  since  which  time  his  widow,  Lena  M.  Garbe, 
carried  on  the  business.  It  had  numerous  landlords  be- 
fore the  Garbes,  but  theirs  is  the  name  by  which  it  will 
be  remembered.  It  was  famous,  among  other  things,  for 
its  chicken  and  squab  dinners.  The  property  belonged  to 
the  Buffalo  Cement  Company,  and  the  picturesque  old 
building,  of  which  we  regret  we  have  no  photograph,  was 
torn  down  in  June,  1922,  for  the  construction  of  the  Ben- 
nett High  School. 
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THE  NELLANY  BUILDING,  MAIN  AND  MOHAWK  STREETS. 
TORN  DOWN,   1922. 


NO.  235  DELAWARE  AVENUE. 

This  typical  residence  of  a  past  generation,  and  the  fine  house 
adjoining  on  the  south,  recalled  as  the  home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
B.  White,  are  replaced  by  modern  stores.  No.  295  was  at  one 
period  the  residence  of  James  N.  Matthews,  and  later  of  Hon. 
Wilson  S.  Bissell,  President  Cleveland's  first  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. The  passing  of  this  house  recalls  an  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Bissell,  who  was  a  very  large  man;  so  he  instructed  his  agent 
to  find  a  "small  house  with  a  good  many  large  rooms."  It 
was  built  and  occupied  by  Edward  E.  Hazard,  about  1870. 
Theodore  S.  Fassett  also  occupied  it;  and  it  was  the  home  of 
the  University  Club  of  Buffalo  from  Oct.,  1897,  for  some  seven 
years.  In  later  years  it  was  a  rooming  house. 


THE  PEABODY  HOUSE,  DELAWARE  AND  ALLEN  STS. 

Built  1869  by  William  H.  Peabody.  Torn  down,  spring  of  1923,  to 
be  built  up  to  apartments  and  stores.  The  property,  on  the 
north  side  of  Allen  street,  extends  from  Delaware  avenue  to 
Franklin  street,  with  a  frontage  of  97  feet  on  Delaware. 


FORMER  EPISCOPAL  RESIDENCE,  DIOCESE  OF  BUFFALO. 

This  comparatively  modern  house  was  erected  by  people  of  the 
Diocese,  and  other  friends,  for  Bishop  Ryan,  who  died  there 
in  1896.  His  successors  occupied  it  as  the  Episcopal  resi- 
dence of  the  Diocese,  until  some  two  years  ago  when  the 
handsome  house,  formerly  the  home  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Knox,  ad- 
joining this  house  on  the  north,  was  purchased  for  the  Dio- 
cese. The  older  house  was  demolished  in  1922,  its  site  being 
made  into  a  beautiful  lawn,  between  the  Bishop's  house,  No. 
1035  Delaware  avenue,  and  St.  Joseph's  cathedral,  at  Dela- 
ware and  Utica  street. 


A  TREE  WITH  A  LEGEND 

A  large  oak  tree,  some  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  has  for 
more  than  a  century  stood  at  what  is  now  No.  2602  Main 
street.  For  the  story  pertaining  to  it,  see  "The  Changing 
Town."  In  1922  it  gave  way  to  a  block  of  store  buildings. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


THE  ELLICOTTS. — One  of  the  questions  which  over  and  over  are 
referred  to  the  editor  of  this  volume  for  answer,  relates  to  the 
parts  borne  by  the  Messrs.  Ellicott  in  the  survey  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  or  by  them  and  the  temperamental  Major  L'Enfant 
in  the  survey  and  plotting  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  A  full,  authori- 
tative and  it  would  seem  entirely  adequate  answer  to  these  and 
kindred  inquiries  is  made  by  Dr.  G.  Hunter  Bartlett  in  his  admir- 
able paper  which  forms  the  opening  feature  of  this  volume.  It 
shows  that  Major  L'Enfant  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plan  of 
Buffalo;  that  Andrew  Ellicott  had  very  much  to  do  with  the 
plan  of  Washington;  and  that  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
and  William  Peacock,  laid  out  the  village  of  Buffalo,  the  plan 
being  essentially  the  work  of  Joseph,  who  had  intimate  knowl- 
edge of,  and  no  doubt  derived  ideas  from,  the  plan  for  Washing- 
ton as  evolved  by  L'Enfant  and  Andrew  Ellicott.  That  is  about 
as  far  as  one  can  go,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  present  street 
arrangement  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  If  we  say  of  it,  as  was  said 
of  Washington,  that  it  is  "Philadelphia  griddled  across  Ver- 
sailles," that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  it  has  proved  a  very  good  plan  indeed,  in  the  main 
convenient,  with  fine  street  vistas  which  only  lack  noble  archi- 
tecture to  be  dignified  and  beautiful. 

It  is  in  the  extensions  and  additions  beyond  the  Ellicott  plan 
that  the  lack  of  unity  and  system  becomes  painfully  evident. 
The  fast-growing  outlying  districts  need  another  Ellicott,  or  a 
commission  with  vision,  to  establish  a  few  fundamental  lines  of 
growth,  to  which  minor  sub-divisions  and  additions  may  be 
made  to  conform. 

ANDREW  ELLICOTT'S  SERVICE. — Dr.  Bartlett's  study  also  serves 
as  a  welcome  reminder  that  there  are  numerous  incidents  which 
associate  Andrew,  most  famous  of  all  the  Ellicotts,  with  the 
Niagara  region  and  Western  New  York.  The  story  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Fort  Niagara,  in  the  effort  to  establish  the  westernmost 
boundary  line  of  New  York  State,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  chroni- 
cled in  the  paper  referred  to,  and  accompanying  letters— best 
of  all,  in  Ellicott's  letter  to  President  Washington.  But  of  his 
share  in  another  and  even  more  important  work — the  establish- 
ment of  the  international  boundary  line  between  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  we  have  but  a  scanty  and  fragmentary 
record. 

In  the  spring  of  1817  his  services  were  sought  by  the  Boundary 
Commission  to  determine  certain  data,  fixing  the  point  where 
the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
Mr.  Ellicott  performed  the  work,  and  placed  a  stone  monument 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  bearing  south  74°  45'  west,  as  he 
says,  "1840  yards  distant  from  the  stone  church  in  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  Regis."  The  Commission  continued  their  work, 
establishing  the  boundary  line  up  the  river,  through  Lake  On- 
tario and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara;  continuing,  in  the  words 
of  their  report1,  "to  and  up  the  middle  of  the  said  river,  to  the 
Great  Falls;  thence,  up  the  Falls,  through  the  point  of  the  Horse 
Shoe,  keeping  to  the  west  of  Iris  or  Goat  Island,  and  of  the  group 
of  small  islands  at  its  head,  and  following  the  bends  of  the  river 
so  as  to  enter  the  strait  between  Navy  and  Grand  Islands; 
thence,  along  the  middle  of  said  strait,  to  the  head  of  Navy 
Island;  thence,  to  the  west  and  south  of,  and  near  to,  Grand  and 
Beaver  Islands,  anti  to  the  west  of  Strawberry,  Squaw  and  Bird 
Islands,  to  Lake  Erie";  and  so  on  to  the  westward;  but  whether 
Andrew  Ellicott  shared  in  locating  this  part  of  the  line,  or  was 
present  on  the  Niagara  in  connection  with  the  boundary  work, 
does  not  appear  from  any  reports  or  records  seen  by  the  present 
writer.2 

On  June  4,  1819,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
was  held  "on  the  Island  of  Iris,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara";  another 
meeting  was  held  on  Navy  Island,  June  14th  of  that  year.  These 
meetings  were  attended  by  the  British  and  American  Commis- 
sioners (John  Ogilvy  and  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter),  by  secretaries 
and  surveyors;  but  as  no  mention  is  made  in  the  minutes  of  the 
presence  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  the  inference  is  natural  that  he  was 
not  there,  and  that  his  service  for  the  Commission  was  limited 
to  the  employment  above  noted. 

AN  OLD  ELLICOTT  WATCH. — In  a  sketch  of  Andrew  Ellicott  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Diffenderffer  (papers  of  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Historical 
Society),  we  find  the  following: 


1  Dated  "Utica  in  the  State  of  New  York,  18th  June,  1822." 

2  Reference  has  been  had  to  the  following  manuscript  records  in 
the  possession  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society :   "Minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceeding's of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  sixth  and  seventh 
articles   of   the   Treaty   of   Ghent,    in   execution    of   the    sixth    article" ; 
"Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners    .    .    .    re- 
lating to  the  seventh  article,"  etc.  ;  also  a  manuscript  volume  entitled 
"Report  of  the  British  Commissioner  respecting  the  boundary  line  un- 
der the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent."     These  records  were  pre- 
sented  to   the   Buffalo   Historical   Society   in   1872    by   Col.    William   A- 
Bird,  surveyor  under  Peter  B.  Porter,  American  Commissioner. 
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"In  this  connection  I  may  introduce  some  facts  of  interest 
concerning  an  old  watch,  which  was  made  for  and  was  owned 
and  carried  by  Joseph  Ellicott.  It  was  brought  to  this  country 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  a  drover  from  the  West,  who  said 
it  had  been  found  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Duquesne.  In  its 
general  appearance  it  may  be  described  as  an  old-time  'Bull's 
eye,'  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  It  is  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick.  The  case  is  of  silver,  but 
the  outer  shell  is  not  detachable  from  the  works,  to  which  it  is 
firmly  fastened  by  a  hinge.  It  is  a  striking  watch,  the  bell  being 
a  cumbersome  cup  or  dish  of  white  metal,  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
inside  the  under  case  of  the  watch,  to  which  it  is  attached  at  the 
centre  by  a  screw.  There  is  a  hollow  space  of  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  between  the  bell  and  the  case,  to  allow  a  freer  circula- 
tion of  the  sound.  To  permit  the  escape  of  the  sound,  the  outer 
casing  of  the  watch,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  half,  is  filagree, 
or  open  work,  four  of  these  openings  being  found  in  each  half 
of  the  case.  The  works  are  capped  with  a  heavy  brass  covering, 
after  the  modern  fashion. 

"The  watch  is  of  English  make,  and  the  maker's  name  was 
Thomas  Cartright,  his  name  being  deeply  engraved  on  the  upper 
plate  of  the  brass  works.  On  the  brass  cap  covering  the  works 
is  the  name  of  Joseph  Ellicott.  These  are  the  only  names.  But 
the  porcelain  face  also  has  its  legend.  Across  the  upper  half 
is  again  found  the  name  of  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  directly  under 
it,  in  semi-circular  form,  the  words,  'Be  Merry  and  Wise.'  Be- 
neath these  we  have  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  These 
are,  first,  a  plow,  with  a  buck  on  full  run  beneath;  on  either  side, 
as  supporters,  stand  gamekeepers,  with  wands  in  their  hands, 
capped  with  deer  heads,  as  symbols  of  their  authority.  Beneath 
all,  on  the  lower  half  of  the  dial,  is  the  name  'Buckingham.' 

"What  is  the  story  of  this  watch?  The  name  of  the  maker 
tells  its  own  history,  but  how  came  the  name  of  Joseph  Ellicott 
in  several  places,  and  also  that  of  Buckingham  with  the  Bucking- 
ham arms?  I  will  give  my  own  version  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  largely  interested  in  the 
Holland  Land  Company.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
have  made  what  was,  no  doubt  in  his  day,  a  costly  watch,  have 
the  name  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  intended  engraved  on  it, 
and  also  his  own  name  and  coat  of  arms.  This  supposition  arises 
naturally  out  of  the  names  on  the  watch,  and  of  the  relations 
that  are  known  to  have  existed  between  the  two  men.  That 
seems,  in  short,  the  history  of  the  watch. 
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"The  watch  was  no  doubt  lost  by  Mr.  Ellicott,  or  some  one 
else,  nearly  a  century  ago;  most  probably  by  Mr.  Ellicott  himself 
while  surveying  in  the  wilds  of  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg. 
When  it  first  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present  owner,  it 
was  very  rusty,  and  had  the  appearance  of  long  disuse.  Careful 
inquiry  among  the  leading  trade  journals  of  th  ecountry  failed 
to  bring  to  light  any  information  concerning  Thomas  Cartright, 
the  maker  of  this  historical  time-piece." 

This  was  probably  not  the  watch  of  the  Joseph  Ellicott  who 
laid  out  Buffalo.  •  It  may  have  belonged  to  a  nephew  of  the  sur- 
veyor. The  elder  Ellicott  is  not  known  to  have  worked  "in  the 
wilds"  of  Pittsburg. 

A  TRIBUTE  FROM  JEFFERSON. — Of  the  value  of  Andrew  Ellicott's 
services  to  his  country  an  interesting  reminder  is  found  in 
Thomas  Jefferson's  correspondence.  In  a  letter  referring  to  Cap- 
tain Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion, Jefferson  wrote  under  date  of  Aug.  18,  1813: 

While  attending  at  Lancaster  [Pa.]  to  the  fabrication  of  the 
arms  with  which  he  chose  that  his  men  should  be  provided,  he 
had  the  benefit  of  daily  communication  with  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott, 
whose  experience  in  astronomical  observation,  and  practice  of 
it  in  the  woods,  enabled  him  to  apprise  Captain  Lewis  of  the 
wants  and  difficulties  he  would  encounter,  and  of  the  substitutes 
and  resources  afforded  by  a  woodland  and  uninhabited  country. 

Governor  McKean  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1801,  had  appointed 
Andrew  Ellicott  Secretary  of  the  State  Land  Office.  This  office 
he  held  until  1808,  and  Lancaster  being  at  that  time  the  state 
capital,  Mr.  Ellicott  moved  to  that  place.  His  residence  was  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Prince  and  Marion  streets,  his  office 
being  in  a  small  house  adjoining.  He  resided  in  that  borough 
eleven  years. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled:  "Papers  read  before  the  Lancaster 
County  [Pa.]  Historical  Society,"  1900-'01,  is  found  a  long  sketch 
of  Andrew  Ellicott  by  F.  R.  Diffenderffer.  It  submits  numerous 
corrections  of  an  article  in  The  World's  Work  for  December,  1900, 
entitled:  "The  Building  of  a  Great  Capital."  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  go  over  the  ground,  so  adequately  covered,  in  our  estima- 
tion, by  Dr.  Bartlett  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  new  reminder,  how- 
ever, of  how  far  astray  writers  have  gone  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
late the  beginnings  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Mr.  Diffenderffer's 
paper  gives  due  credit  to  Andrew  Ellicott,  and  is  a  welcome 
contribution  to  the  subject. 
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THE  ELLICOTT-EVANS  CLOCK. — An  interesting  allusion,  in  Dr. 
Bartlett's  paper  in  this  volume,  to  the  great  Ellicott  clock,  for 
many  years  owned  by  the  late  Mr.  Spalding  Evans  of  Lockport, 
gives  fresh  interest  to  a  very  early  description  of  it  which  occurs 
in  Robert  Sutcliff' s  "Travels  in  some  parts  of  North  America,  in 
the  years  1804,  1805  and  1806."  This  book,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1812,  has  long  been  one  of  the  rare  but  useful  records 
of  early  conditions  in  Western  New  York,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract attests: 

llth  Month,  28th.  This  day  I  passed  through  Batavia;  and, 
near  this  place,  met  an  Indian  with  his  dog,  driving  a  flock  of 
sheep  before  him  of  about  30  or  40  in  number.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  I  met  several  hunting  parties  of  Indians,  and  came  to 
Vendeventer's  Tavern  in  the  evening;  which  I  spent  with  one  of 
the  Holland  Company's  Surveyors.  He  and  his  companions  had 
been  occupied  in  the  woods,  more  than  three  months,  and  had 
not  in  all  that  time,  slept  in  a  house  or  on  a  bed.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  stability,  very  agreeable,  and  well  informed.  The 
tract  of  land  they  were  surveying  was  purchased  by  some  per- 
sons in  Holland,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Holland-land-Pur- 
chase.  It  consists  of  3,500,000  acres,  for  which  they  paid  at  the 
rate  of  1%  d.  per  acre.  The  principal  proprietor  is  Schimmel- 
pennick.  This  land  they  are  now  selling  from  9s.  to  27s.  per 
acre,  but  purchasers  may  be  accommodated  with  the  money  re- 
maining at  interest,  provided  they  settle  upon  the  purchase,  and 
improve  the  land.  By  their  books  of  surveys,  I  observed  that 
they  meted  out  the  tract  into  division  and  ranges,  which  are 
numbered;  a  square  of  about  10  miles  making  a  township;  and 
these  townships  being  sub-divided  into  lots  for  farms.  The 
maps  describe  every  stream  and  mountain,  the  quality  of  the 
land  in  each  division,  and  the  timber  upon  it,  in  a  very  neat  and 
accurate  style.  This  surveyor,  by  living  so  much  in  the  woods, 
had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  the  Indian  air  in  his  dress,  wearing 
leggins  and  moccasons,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with 
whose  company  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  be  contented.  .  .  . 

In  the  following  April  (1805)  Mr.  Sutcliff 's  wanderings  again 
brought  him  to  Batavia,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  Ellicott: 

At  night  I  came  to  Batavia,  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the 
house  of  J.  E.  and  his  brother,  where  I  was  kindly  and  gener- 
ously entertained.  We  had  part  of  a  fine  haunch  of  venison  for 
supper,  which  they  told  me  they  had  bought  of  the  Indians  at 
1%  d.  per  Ib.  and  which  was  the  regular  sum  paid  for  the  best 
parts  of  the  fattest  deer. 

In  the  centre  of  a  good  room,  in  which  I  slept,  was  fixed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  curious  clocks  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  an  elegant  mahogany  pillar,  on  the  capital  of 
which  were  four  faces.  On  one  of  them  was  an  orrery,  showing 
the  motions  of  the  earth  and  planets  round  the  sun.  On  another 
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face  were  marked  the  hours  and  minutes;  and  on  the  third  face 
were  marked  the  names  of  24  musical  tunes,  with  a  pointer  in 
the  centre,  which  being  placed  against  any  name,  repeated  that 
tune  every  quarter,  until  the  pointer  was  moved  to  another.  On 
the  fourth  face  was  seen,  through  the  glass,  the  curious  machin- 
ery of  the  clock.  The  value  set  upon  this  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism  was  1000  dollars,  or  225  £.  The  cabinet  work  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  the  engravings  and  paintings  about  it,  and  also 
the  movements,  although  done  in  a  beautiful  and  workman-like 
manner,  had  all  been  executed  by  men,  none  of  whom  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  their  respective  lines  of  business.  The 
mechanism  was  executed  by  the  grandfather  of  the  kind  friend 
in  whose  house  it  stands.  This  family  are  remarkable  for  in- 
genuity and  have  rendered  essential  services  to  this  country,  by 
the  improvements  they  have  made  in  the  machinery  of  flour 
mills.  One  of  their  progenitors  had  been  a  clock-maker  to  a 
King  of  England,  and  was  considered  a  first-rate  mechanic  in 
his  day.  Thus  propensities  and  talents  sometimes  run  in  fami- 
lies from  one  generation  to  another. 

THE  ELLICOTT  JOURNALS. — It  is  perhaps  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  letters  of  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  the  extracts  from 
his  memorandum  books,  printed  in  this  volume  are  not  offered  as 
literature,  nor  even  as  narrative  history.  They  are  merely  help- 
ful material  for  the  student.  Heretofore,  but  little  use  has  been 
made  of  this  material,  chiefly  by  William  Ketchum  in  his 
"Buffalo  and  the  Senecas."  Mr.  Ketchum's  book  has  been  and 
still  is,  useful,  but  its  records  could  be  greatly  augmented  from 
documentary  sources  now  available  to  the  student.  Among  those 
sources  the  Holland  Land  Company  papers  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  are  by  no  means  least  in 
importance. 

In  following  certain  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  manuscript, 
we  have  but  complied  with  the  approved  methods  in  printing 
from  source  manuscripts.  A  verbatim  transcript  is  the  recog- 
nized and  generally  adopted  method  of  presenting  such  ma- 
terial. Mr.  Ellicott  used  a  good  many  capitals.  So,  as  a  rule, 
did  all  the  educated  men  of  his  day.  His  spelling  was  far  more 
consistent  than  that  of  most  men  of  his  time.  And  if,  now  and 
then,  he  got  tangled  up  in  his  sentences,  he  at  any  rate  did  not 
fail  to  make  his  meaning  clear.  He  wrote  before  the  days  of 
stenographers,  shorthand  and  dictation.  For  the  most  part  he 
copied  his  vast  correspondence  himself.  The  marvel  is,  how 
he  could  find  time  with  all  his  multifarious  duties  and  undertak- 
ings, to  copy  the  voluminous  correspondence,  and  to  copy  it 
so  well. 
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If  NOT  "MAIN  STREET,"  WHAT? — The  citizens  of  Buffalo  are  ac- 
customed to  recurrent  outbreaks  of  a  demand  for  a  new  name 
for  the  principal  business  thoroughfare  of  this  city.  The  demand 
is  irregularly  periodic.  It  occurs  in  some  of  the  newspapers  at 
dull  seasons,  or  still  more  frequent  silly  seasons.  It  also  comes 
to  the  surface,  now  and  then,  at  the  City  Hall,  carrying  the 
impression  that  an  official  mandate  is  on  the  point  of  being 
issued,  ordering  a  radical  change  in  our  street  nomenclature. 
So  far  as  any  popular  demand  for  a  change  is  concerned,  it 
probably  does  not  exist.  A  few  people  prefer  the  present  name 
of  Main  street,  for  strictly  business  reasons.  "We  have  had  it 
for  so  many  years,"  they  argue,  "that  it  is  known  the  country 
over,  and  is  an  asset  for  the  town.  To  change  it  would  hurt  bus- 
iness." A  second  class,  also  small,  wish  to  do  away  with  the 
commonplace  old  name,  and  are  over-ready  to  suggest  substi- 
tutes, more  or  less  (mostly  less)  suitable.  The  third  class,  which 
probably  includes  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  are 
frankly  indifferent.  "What  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers," 
they  say,  "is  good  enough  for  us." 

There  is,  however,  a  further  consideration  which  in  justice 
should  be  made.  No  one  can  read  Dr.  Bartlett's  contribution  to 
this  volume,  or  sundry  other  papers  herein  published,  without 
admitting  that  the  name  of  Ellicott  belongs  on  the  map  of 
Buffalo,  in  a  worthy  and  conspicuous  way.  More  than  of  any 
other  one  man,  the  town  of  Buffalo  was  of  his  creation.  We  be- 
stow street  names  in  honor,  as  intangible  but  enduring  memor- 
ials to  men  whose  memory  we  wish  to  hold  and  to  exalt.  There 
would  be  much  of  justice  in  giving  the  name  Ellicott  street  to 
what  is  now  Main  street;  and  in  renaming  the  present  Ellicott 
street,  which  does  not  appear  likely  to  become  preeminent  as 
a  business  thoroughfare,  either  for  the  state  of  Maine,  not  now 
on  our  street  map,  or  in  giving  it  some  other  perhaps  less  con- 
fusing but  wholly  suitable  and  dignified  appelation. 

This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  Main  street 
is  to  remain  the  city's  main  artery  of  traffic.  Business  centers 
and  thoroughfares  have  a  way  of  shifting,  in  growing  American 
towns.  Signs  of  such  shifting  are  already  visible,  here.  It  is 
possible  that  fifty  years  from  now  Main  street  may  not  hold 
preeminence;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  soon  sink  to  sec- 
ond place  among  our  streets;  so  that,  if  a  change  of  name  is  to 
be  seriously  proposed,  a  suitable  plea,  from  the  historic  stand- 
point, may  be  made  for  a  more  distinguished  and  commanding 
recognition  of  the  name  of  Ellicott. 
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"ELLICOTT  PABK." — One  other  note  may  be  ventured  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Ellicott  and  his  project  of  giving  Buffalo  a 
park.  From  Swan  to  Eagle,  from  Main  to  Jefferson,  had  it  been 
reserved,  would  today  make  a  very  different  down-town.  His 
plan  will  probably  never  be  realized;  but  it  is  still  possible,  with 
comparatively  little  outlay,  to  devote  a  portion  of  that  tract  to 
park  purposes.  If  the  block  bounded  by  Washington,  South  Di- 
vision, Ellicott  and  Swan  were  cleared  and  laid  out  as  an  attrac- 
tive open  square,  it  could  be  made  an  exceedingly  attractive  spot. 
Ellicott  Square  building  would  look  down  upon  it  from  the  west; 
the  Federal  building  would  bound  it  on  the  east,  and  its  fine 
architecture  and  beautiful  tower  could  be  properly  viewed,  as 
they  cannot  be  at  present.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
buildings  now  in  this  square  are  the  sort  that  may  readily  be 
spared.  Some  of  them,  as  a  stroll  around  the  block  will  show, 
are  unsightly  and  would  be  better  cleared  away.  A  patch  of 
grass,  with  a  statue  or  a  fountain  in  the  center,  with  trees  for 
shade  and  benches  for  rest,  would  in  a  few  years  make  "Ellicott 
Park"  our  most  popular  memorial  to  the  Founder  of  Buffalo.  It 
would  be  so  attractive  that  new  buildings,  presenting  handsome 
facades,  would  soon  flank  the  good  ones  now  there.  It  would  be 
a  step  in  a  direction  towards  beauty,  and  that  is  a  direction  in 
which  Buffalo  makes  slow  progress. 

WILHEM  WILLINK. — The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  group 
of  Hollanders  who  constituted  the  Holland  Land  Company  was 
Wilhem,  or  Wilhelm,  Willink.  The  signatures  to  articles  of 
agreement,  as  written  by  an  agent  or  secretary,  almost  always 
begin  with  his  name;  and  Joseph  Ellicott  bestowed  it  on  the 
most  important  street  in  Buffalo.  Mr.  Willink  died  in  Amster- 
dam, February  13,  1841,  in  his  91st  year.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington  printed  the  following 
tribute  to  his  memory.  It  gives  one  quite  a  new  and  exalted 
opinion  of  the  financier  who  made  possible  the  purchase  of 
Western  New  York,  and  incidentally  was  the  financial  founder 
of  Buffalo: 

Among  the  eminent  men  whose  decease  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  record,  there  are  few  who  have  departed  from  us  more 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  American  people  than 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  venerable  Wilhelm  Willink,  the 
friend  of  Washington  and  of  many  of  the  distinguished  men 
which  the  events  of  our  Revolution  called  forth  to  the  aid  of 
America,  died  at  Amsterdam  on  Saturday  the  13th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  91  years.  He  was 
distinguished  for  the  virtue  and  integrity  which  is  characteristic 
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of  his  countrymen,  and  his  love  of  national  liberty  and  good 
government.  At  the  most  eventful  period  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  when  to  aid  us  with  money  might  well  have  been 
deemed  an  act  of  folly  or  rashness,  it  was  he  who,  looking  upon 
a  suffering  country,  came  forward  and  raised  the  drooping 
spirits  of  America,  by  furnishing  the  means  to  recruit  a  broken, 
disspirited  army. 

Washington  and  Franklin  never  failed  to  speak  of  him  as  one 
of  the  first  and  best  benefactors  of  the  infant  Republic;  and  he 
lived  to  see  the  infant  become  a  giant,  and  take  its  place 
amongst  the  most  glorious  nations  of  the  earth.  The  first  assist- 
ance, by  way  of  loan,  obtained  in  aid  of  our  cause,  was  the  work 
of  this  venerable  patriot,  nor  was  Washington  ungrateful  for 
his  assistance.  Not  only  did  he  return  him  his  thanks  in  re- 
peated letters,  but  constituted  his  house  at  Amsterdam,  the 
Bankers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  continent  of  Europe.  To 
these  letters,  and  this  mark  of  confidence,  Mr.  Willink  always 
adverted  as  the  most  cherished  recollections  of  a  long  and  event- 
ful life.  He  clung  to  them  with  the  affection  which  is  ever  in- 
spired in  a  virtuous  mind,  when  it  turns  back  to  the  acts  of  the 
great  and  good  who  have  departed  from  amongst  us,  and  with 
whose  regard  we  have  been  honored.  Nor  was  his  own  country 
unmindful  of  him.  During  the  eventful  period  which  grew  out 
of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  always  at  his  post. 

In  the  successive  changes  which  his  country  was  destined  to 
undergo,  and  particularly  when  the  iron  heel  of  Napoleon  was 
planted  on  her  bosom,  this  virtuous  and  enlightened  man  was 
always  turned  to,  by  her  patient  and  suffering  people,  as  one  to 
whom  their  destiny  could  at  all  times  be  trusted.  The  defender 
of  rational  liberty  and  responsible  government,  the  good  opinion 
of  his  countrymen  successively  called  him  to  many  important 
stations — and  he  was  one  of  those  who  framed  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Holland,  under  which  the  late  King  William  was 
colled  to  the  throne.  At  Amsterdam — indeed  throughout  Europe 
—his  House  has  always  enjoyed  the  highest  repute,  his  eon  hav- 
ing some  years  ago  succeeded  to  it  at  the  advanced  age  of  his 
parent,  and  was  continued  Banker  of  the  United  States,  until 
displaced  by  General  Jackson,  about  the  period  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  from  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

WILLIAM  PEACOCK'S  FIRST  VOYAGE. — Dr.  Bartlett's  paper  re- 
minds us  that  William  Peacock  was  a  prominent  and  important 
figure  in  the  beginnings  of  Buffalo.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  original  survey  of  Buffalo,  and  to  him  is  credited  the 
first  survey  of  Buffalo  harbor.  He  was  one  the  first  land-owners 
here;  and  there  is  still  down-town  property,  with  title  vested  in 
his  heirs,  which  shows  but  one  or  two  transfers  from  the  Holland 
Land  Company.  In  later  years,  when  he  was  Judge  Peacock  of 
Chautauqua  county,  he  was  a  venerable,  dignified  figure,  held  in 
universal  esteem.  He  reached  the  age  of  93  years.  His  name 
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has  been  on  the  map  of  Buffalo,  unworthily,  for  many  years,  as 
designation  of  an  obscure  little  street  which,  if  not  a  slum  street, 
is  at  any  rate  too  inconspicuous  for  a  memorial  to  such  a  man, 
who  really  is  an  important  figure  in  Buffalo  history. 

One  of  the  many  unpublished  letters  written  to  Joseph  Ellicott 
by  Judge  Peacock  is  dated  "Mayville  June  1st,  1824."  The  writer 
expresses  surprise  to  find,  he  says,  "you  had  traveled  over  that 
terrible  road  from  Cattaraugus  to  Buffalo."  The  wagon  in  which 
Mr.  Ellicott  rode,  it  seems,  was  overturned  and  the  horses  ran 
away.  After  writing  of  sundry  things,  Judge  Peacock  continues: 

".  .  .1  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  my 
Steam  Boat  voyage,  being  the  first  in  my  life.  I  left  the  Buffalo 
Steam  Boat  wharf,  on  Board  the  Steam  Boat  'Superior'  Com- 
manded by  Capt.  Bunker,  on  Wednesday  the  26th  May  at  %  past 
9  OClk  A.M.  bound  for  Erie  Penna  it  being  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  been  on  board  of  a  Steam  Boat  as  a  passenger,  the  Bell 
rung,  the  gangway  fastened,  and  we  put  to  sea,  every  thing  was 
novel  to  me,  it  created  in  my  mind  very  curious  Ideas,  to  see 
such  an  unwieldy  vessel  propeled  through  the  water  as  by  a 
charm,  and  at  the^ame  time  opposed  by  a  head  wind,  at  the 
rate  of  7  or  8  miles  an  Hour,  carrying  on  her  back  and  in  her 
belly  150  Living  animals  and  all  of  them  at  their  ease,  enjoying 
all  the  comfort  and  pleasure  they  could  have  done  had  they  have 
been  in  a  well  regulated  Hotel,  was  to  me  really  amusing.  Some 
were  walking,  some  reading,  some  eating,  some  sleeping,  some 
calling  for  Punch,  others  for  wine  and  Brandy,  some  viewing 
the  distant  Landscapes  of  the  American  and  Canadian  shores 
(I  was  one  of  that  number)  as  we  passed  along,  some  playing 
at  whist,  some  at  Back-gammon,  some  conversing  on  the  antici- 
pated pleasures  they  were  soon  to  realise  in  the  new  Country, 
some  were  engaged  on  the  subject  of  Canals  &  their  utility,  others 
up[on]  Theology  &  the  proper  road  to  heaven,  others  again  on 
the  science  of  Chymistry,  Metaphysics,  Hydraulics  and  natural 
Philosophy  &c  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  and 
singular  day  to  me — we  had  nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure,  none 
of  those  angry  &  violent  gales  of  wind  that  some  times  indangers 
the  lives  of  persons,  but  all  was  Calm  Cheerful  &  serene — we 
cast  Anchor  opposite  the  Light  House,  went  on  board  of  the 
small  boat,  and  landed  at  the  Erie  wharf  in  safety,  and  was  in 
John  Dicksons  Steam  Boat  Coffee  House  at  10  OClk  P.M. — thus 
did  I  pass  from  Buffalo  to  Erie  80  miles  in  12%  Hours — with 
the  same  ease  and  convenience  I  could  have  had  in  a  House. — It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  regulate  my  mind,  and  make  it  bend  to 
time  and  distance  on  board  of  a  Steam  Boat,  it  seems  at  first 
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thought  impossible  to  be  at  Buffalo  at  %  past  9  A.M.  and  arrive 
at  Erie  at  10  P.M.  without  any  exersion  on  my  part — but  so  is 
the  fact. — I  had  to  remain  at  John  Dicksons  one  Day  in  order  to 
take  the  Stage  on  Friday — I  left  Erie  at  7  OClk  in  the  morning 
and  arrived  at  Mayville  at  4  OClk  P.M.  where  I  found  our 
people  all  well  and  glad  to  see  me." 

THE  HODGE  PAPERS. — The  reminiscences  of  William  Hodge, 
which  form  an  interesting  part  of  this  volume,  are  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  pioneer  days  hereabouts,  es- 
pecially in  that  part  of  the  city  which  in  Mr.  Hodge's  youth  was 
far  out  of  town,  along  the  Williamsville  road,  now  Main  street. 
No  one  else  has  told  us  so  much  of  the  early  settlement  at  Main 
and  Utica,  at  Cold  Spring,  and  Buffalo  Plains.  The  Hodge  manu- 
scripts in  our  possession  are  voluminous,  and  may  be  drawn  on 
for  further  material  for  another  volume. 

William  Hodge  (2d)  was  president  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society  in  1882,  and  he  bequeathed  to  it  a  lot  of  land  100  feet 
square,  a  portion  of  the  old  Hodge  farm,  between  Ashland  and 
Norwood  avenues,  north  of  a  proposed  extension  of  Hodge 
avenue  west  of  Ashland.  This  extension  was  not  made.  In  his 
will  Mr.  Hodge  said:  "As  this  land  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value 
I  would  recommend  to  the  Society  that  it  should  not  be  in  haste 
to  sell  it."  Mr.  Hodge's  confidence  in  the  advance  of  real  estate 
was  not  misplaced.  However,  the  Society  sold  the  land,  and 
merged  the  proceeds  in  its  building  fund,  so  that  today,  and  for 
untold  years  to  come,  Buffalo  benefits  by  the  public-spirited  gift 
of  William  Hodge. 

A  MUCH-TOLD  TALE. — In  volume  XXV  of  these  Publications,  in 
a  sketch  of  "Old  King  Hendrick,"  was  related  the  familiar  story 
of  how  Hendrick  told  William  Johnson  how  he  had  dreamed  the 
latter  gave  him  a  red  coat;  how  Johnson  complied  and  dreamed 
that  Hendrick  had  given  him  a  tract  of  land;  and  that  Hendrick 
gave  the  land,  but  warned  his  clever  competitor-in-dreams, 
"Don't  you  dream  again!" 

The  story  is  one  of  the  most  familiar,  touching  the  relations 
of  white  men  and  Indians.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  doubtful, 
for  as  soon  as  one  begins  to  look  into  it,  impossibilities  are  dis- 
covered. Soon  after  the  appearance  of  volume  XXV,  last  year, 
an  esteemed  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Howard  E. 
Gansworth,  sent  to  the  editor  the  following  interesting  com- 
munication, showing  how  this  "dream  tale"  has  taken  many 
forms.  After  referring  to  the  tale  as  told  of  Hendrick,  Mr. 
Gansworth  says: 
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On  page  385,  "Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Colonial 
Pennsylvania,"  by  Joseph  S.  Walton,  this  same  tale  is  told  as 
follows : 

"In  reference  to  his  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Que,  where  a  part 
of  Selinsgrove  now  stands,  his  enemies  floated  the  rumour  that 
Shikellimy  once  went  to  Weiser  saying,  'I  had  a  dream.  I 
dreamed  Tarachawagon  (Weiser)  had  promised  me  with  a  rifle.' 
Conrad,  we  are  told,  handed  over  the  gun.  Some  days  later 
Weiser  had  his  dream.  He  took  it  to  the  old  chief,  saying,  'I 
dreamed  that  Shikellimy  presented  me  with  a  large  and  beautiful 
island  nestled  in  the  Susquehanna  River.'  The  chief,  we  are 
told,  deeded  over  the  land,  and  then  said,  'Conrad,  let  us  never 
dream  again.' " 

On  pages  6  and  7,  "The  Legends  and  Traditions  of  a  Northern 
County,"  by  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  story  is  told  thus: 

"Of  one  of  the  patents  on  the  Susquehanna  an  interesting 
story  is  told.  Before  the  Colony  would  grant  any  land,  the 
would-be  purchaser  had  to  acquire  the  Indian  title.  The  tale 
runs  that  among  Sir  William  Johnson's  Indian  guests  at  dinner 
one  day  was  Red  Jacket,  a  famous  Seneca  chief.  Sir  William 
happened  to  be  wearing  a  new  uniform  just  received  from  Eng- 
land; Red  Jacket  eyed  it  enviously  and  the  next  morning  said 
to  Sir  William:  'Quider,  I  dreamed  a  dream  last  night.'  Sir 
William  asked,  with  •sinking  heart,  'And  what  did  you  dream?' 
'I  dreamed  that  you  gave  me  that  red  coat  you  wore  yesterday.' 
Sir  William,  well  knowing  Indian  etiquette,  passed  over  the  uni- 
form and  Red  Jacket  went  away  proud  and  happy. 

"In  the  fall  Sir  William  made  his  annual  trip  among  the  In- 
dian villages  and  spent  a  night  with  Red  Jacket.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  said,  'Red  Jacket,  I  dreamed  a  dream  last  night.'  Poor 
Red  Jacket  asked  him  what  he  had  dreamed  and  Sir  William  re- 
plied: 'I  dreamed  that  you  gave  me  thirty  thousand  acres  of 
land.'  Red  Jacket  said  nothing,  but  looked  solemn  and  no  doubt 
considered  the  price  high  for  the  Red  Coat.  However,  in  due 
time  he  arrived  at  Mount  Johnson  with  an  Indian  deed  for  30,000 
acres  of  land,  which  he  handed  to  Sir  William  with  the  remark: 
'Quider,  do  not  dream  again.'  " 

"Quider"  (more  correctly  Gwih-deh),  as  you  will  recall  is  the 
Iroquois  for  Peter  and  was  the  name  by  which  Peter  Schuyler 
was  known.  Why  Quider?  And  why  Red  Jacket?  It  would 
hardly  seem  that  Red  Jacket  in  Sir  William's  time  was  import- 
ant enough  for  the  latter  to  match  dreams  with  him. 

But  let  Mr.  Cooper  proceed: 

"The  facts  were  forgotten,  and  the  story  was  considered  a 
pretty  legend  of  Indian  customs,  until  there  was  found,  in  the 
Otsego  County  Court  Clerk's  Office,  the  deed  of  a  lot  of  land,  de- 
scribed as  being  'In  Sir  William  Johnson's  Dreamland  Tract.' 
This  located  the  land  as  lying  along  the  Susquehanna  not  far 
from  Unadilla. 

"This  clincher,"  adds  Mr.  Gansworth,  "sounds  like  the  one  in 
Sam  Botsford's  story  of  the  French  Canadian  who  killed  a  bear 
with  a  stick:  'If  you  no  believe,  I  show  you  zee  steek.' "  It  also 
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illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  stories — especially  of  good  stories — 
in  Indian  history. 

SOME  VERT  EABLY  HOUSES. — The  reminiscences  of  William 
Hodge  (2d),  published  in  this  volume,  contain  information  re- 
garding the  first  settlement  of  the  Main-Utica  neighborhood, 
Cold  Spring  and  thence  northerly,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

As  long  ago  as  1866  Mr.  Guy  H.  Goodrich,  at  the  request  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  wrote  out  his  recollections  of  note- 
worthy early  buildings  in  this  city.  This  paper  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  The  Historical  Club,  held  at  the  residence  of  Hon. 
Sherman  S.  Rogers,  March  4,  1867.  It  has  never  been  published, 
nor  is  it  advisable  to  publish  it  now,  as  much  of  it  is  rambling 
and  irrelevant;  but  some  of  his  notes  on  the  early  houses  within 
his  recollection  are  worthy  of  preservation  here. 

Mr.  Goodrich's  memory  antedated  the  railroad  and  the  canal. 
The  one  frequented  route  to  Buffalo,  when  he  came  from  the 
East,  was  by  bateaux  up  the  Mohawk,  down  the  Oswego,  and 
thence  by  boat  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Niagara  and  up  to  Lewiston;  over  the  old  portage  to  Schlosser, 
under  the  care  of  Porter,  Barton  &  Co.,  and  so  on  by  boat  to 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Goodrich  employed  a  more  recent  method.  He 
writes : 

"Coming  here  as  a  merchant,  I  occupied  the  old  David  Burt 
store  opposite  the  Phoenix  Hotel  [now  the  Hengerer  stores]. 
My  goods  were  brought  from  Albany  in  the  old-style  Pennsyl- 
vania wagons,  with  three  or  four  horses  drawing  each  one.  They 
were  strong  and  somewhat  cumbrous  vehicles,  broad-tired  and 
heavy-spoked,  and  were  dragged  along  the  dirty  roads  of  sum- 
mer and  the  miry  roads  of  fall  and  winter  with  slow  but  steady 
progress.  The  driver,  bestriding  a  wheel-horse,  guided  his  team 
generally  by  means  of  his  voice  or  the  crack  of  his  very  long 
black  leather-covered  whip.  The  canal  changed  this  method  of 
conveyance.  .  .  . 

"When  I  came  to  this  city,  Buffalo  was  a  very  small  patch  of 
a  place  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Heavy  woods  overshadowed 
it,  and  covered  streets  which  are  now  densely  populated.  Deer 
and  oftentimes  panther  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Jefferson 
street;  and  the  Cold  Springs,  and  the  islands  in  the  river, 
abounded  with  game.  Wild  fowl  frequented  the  streams  which 
were  hunted  by  the  Indians  in  canoes,  who  found  abundant  game 
not  only  here  but  back  of  the  Canadian  settlements  on  the  river, 
in  the  dense  and  almost  unexplored  forests.  .  .  . 

"There  was  a  very  conspicuous  building  here  at  the  time  to 
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which  I  refer,  [prior  to  1820]  called  the  Niagara  Bank.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  brick  building  fronting  on  Washington  street,  on  the 
east  side,  cornering  on  what  is  now  North  Division  street.  Ben- 
jamin Rathbun  in  the  days  of  his  greatness  had  his  stables  in 
the  rear  of  it.  It  was  always  a  famous  building.  At  one  time 
Rev.  Mr.  Lyman,  who  came  here  from  New  York  City,  had  a 
female  seminary  there.  Later,  until  pulled  down,  it  was  a 
dwelling-house. 

"The  old  United  States  Bank  was  situated  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  South  Division  and  Main  streets  and  was  torn  down  by 
Orson  Phelps  to  make  way  for  the  Phelps  House,  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  Clarendon  Hotel.  This  house  was  burned, 
with  some  loss  of  life.  The  building  [i.e.  the  bank]  was  of  stone 
with  large  pillars  supporting  a  porch.  Judge  William  B.  Roch- 
ester was  the  president  of  this  bank.  .  .  . 

"Another  very  conspicuous  building  was  known  at  a  very 
early  day  as  the  Caldwell  house.  It  was  a  two  or  perhaps  three- 
story  brick  dwelling  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  North 
Division  streets.  This  house  was  the  residence  for  many  years 
of  the  famous  Benjtmin  Rathbun,  with  whom  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Shelton  resided.  .  .  . 

"The  Bela  D.  Coe  house  was  a  building  of  brick,  two  stories 
and  basement,  quite  a  stately  building  at  an  early  day.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  McArthur's  saloon,  and  was  occupied  by  Bela  D. 
Coe  until  he  removed  to  Prospect  Hill,  having  purchased  the 
building  and  grounds  which  Hiram  Pratt  had  intended  for  his 
own  occupation."  This  house,  for  many  years  the  home  of 
Sheldon  Thompson  and  family,  was  torn  down  in  1921;  the  site 
is  now  occupied  by  a  school-house. 

Mr.  Goodrich  makes  brief  mention  of  the  Walden  house,  now 
the  site  of  the  Teck  theater.  "When  I  knew  it  first,  it  stood 
quite  alone  surrounded  by  ample  grounds.  .  .  .  The  Elias  Ran- 
som house,  on  Huron  near  Main  street,  had  once  a  large  yard  be- 
tween it  and  Main  street,  but  the  ground  has  been  built  over. 
The  old  house  is  now  standing,  and  is  occupied  by  Jonathan 
Sidway."  This  fine  old  house  disappeared  some  forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  all  too  brief  regarding  his  own  house,  which 
had  been  built  by  Joseph  Ellicott,  on  High  street,  head  of  Wash- 
ington: "There  was  the  Joseph  Ellicott  house  on  the  hill,  as 
it  was  then  called,  away  out  of  the  village,  a  large  white  wooden 
house,  which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  me  and  modernized. 
It  was  built  by  Joseph  Ellicott  and  stood  away  out  of  town,  sur- 
rounded by  the  old  forest,  a  well-known  landmark,  as  the  traveler 
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descended  from  that  point  over  a  plain  inclining  gently  into  the 
village." 

Of  the  old  brick  tenements  still  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
Pearl  Place,  he  writes:  "The  present  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  was  the  Buffalo  Literary  and  Scientific  Academy,  a 
famous  institution  in  its  day,  for  a  time  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Alden  Partridge,  then  of  one  Bishop,  afterwards  of 
James  McKay.  Theodotus  Burwell,  Silas  Kingsley  and  Cyrus 
M.  Fay  were  successively  at  the  head  of  it."  Mr.  Goodrich  does 
not  mention  that  it  was  James  McKay  who  later  built  "the 
Castle"  at  Fort  Porter,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  his  distin- 
guished son,  Steele  Mackaye,  who  reverted  to  an  earlier  form 
of  his  patronymic. 

Among  the  very  early  buildings  recalled  by  Mr.  Goodrich  was 
"the  stone  hotel,  corner  of  Main  street,  west  side,  and  the  Ter- 
race, kept  by  Gillet."  He  says  it  was  "for  many  years  a  very 
conspicuous  landmark,"  but  even  in  1866  it  had  been  "torn  away 
many  years,  but  will  be  remembered  as  the  old  Coffee  House." 
A  glimpse,  not  very  satisfactory,  of  this  building,  is  preserved  in 
one  of  the  lithographs  in  the  N.  Y.  State  "Canal  Memorial"  of 
1825.  When  Gillet  had  his  Coffee  House  on  the  west  side  of 
Main,  at  the  Terrace,  Landon  had  the  Mansion  House  on  the 
southeast  corner.  The  Terrace  was  still  rough  with  earth 
thrown  up  in  digging  the  canal,  and  Main  street  presented  quite 
a  declivity  as  it  dropped  to  a  lower  level,  from  Exchange  street 
to  Buffalo  river. 

"Previous  to  1818,"  writes  Mr.  Goodrich,  "there  were  two  brick 
stores  in  the  village  on  Main  street.  One  of  them  was  occupied 
by  Hart  &  Lay  and  stood  between  Swan  and  Erie  streets.  The 
other  was  occupied  by  General  David  Burt  and  G.  H.  Goodrich, 
and  stood  between  Court  and  Mohawk  streets,  immediately 
opposite  the  Phoenix  Hotel" — present  site  of  the  Hengerer  Co.'s 
stores.  "At  this  date  there  were  but  two  brick  dwelling  houses: 
the  Jonas  Harrison  house,  torn  away  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Buffalo  Savings  Bank  on  Washington  street" — now  the  site  of 
the  Lafayette  Building.  "The  other  brick  dwelling  standing  fifty 
years  ago  [about  1816]  was  the  one  I  have  mentioned  as  the 
Bela  D.  Coe  house.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Ralph  Pome- 
roy  house  or  tavern  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Seneca 
streets,  known  as  the  Phoenix  Coffee  House,  noted  in  its  day 
and  much  resorted  to  by  persons  visiting  Western  New  York." 

A  GOOD  GIFT. — During  the  past  year  the  Historical  Society 
received  numerous  gifts  for  its  museum,  and  for  its  library.  One 
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of  the  most  welcome  volumes,  as  an  inscribed  page  records,  was 
"presented  to  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  by  His  Britannic 
Majesty  King  George  V's  Vice-Consul,  Wm.  H.  J.  Cole,  on 
Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1922."  Consul  Cole,  who  more  than 
once  has  made  useful  and  welcome  additions  to  our  collections, 
could  have  found  no  more  appropriate  gift  for  Armistice  Day 
than  this.  It  is  a  folio  volume  containing  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  Germany,  and 
numerous  related  documents,  printed  in  French  and  English  on 
alternate  pages;  with  an  analytical  summary  for  convenience 
of  reference;  with  five  maps  in  a  cover-pocket;  and  several  pages 
of  facsimile  signatures  of  the  signers  of  the  Treaty,  beginning 
with  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  volume  also  contains  the  text  of 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain  signed  at  Versailles, 
June  28,  1919,  with  the  signatures  of  the  signers  in  facsimile, 
led  off  by  "D.  Lloyd  George."  It  is  a  fine  record  of  a  great  event, 
and  will  prove  useful — and  probably  grow  in  value — as  the 
years  pass. 

AN  EARLY  BUFFALO  IMPRINT. — A  recent  addition  to  the  library 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  is  one  of  the  earliest  local  im- 
prints: "The  Unity  of  God:  a  sermon,  delivered  in  America,  Sep- 
tember, 1815.  Third  American  edition.  Buffalo:  Printed  by  Car- 
penter &  Salisbury,  1818." 

The  author's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  but  we 
learn  from  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  that  he  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Thacher  of  Boston,  where  the  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  and  where  the  first  edition  was 
printed.  The  second  edition  was  printed  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
May,  1817.  There  are  very  few  Buffalo  books  of  earlier  date 
than  this. 

THE  MORAL  SOCIETY  OF  BUFFALO  was  an  organization  in  exist- 
ence in  1818  or  earlier,  as  is  shown  by  a  record  in  the  possession 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  It  contains  the  following 
notice: 

WARNING. — All  persons  are  hereby  warned  against  teaming, 
unloading  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
keeping  open  of  stores  and  all  hunting  and  fishing  are  likewise 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  Parties  of  pleasure-riding  or  walking 
to  Black  Rock  or  elsewhere  are  also  prohibited.  All  Sabbath 
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desecrators  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

MORAL  SOCIETY  OF  BUFFALO. 
Deacon  AMOS  CALLENDAR, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1818. 

If  Deacon  Callendar  could  but  see  us  now! 

OUB  FRONTISPIECE  shows  a  group  of  museum  workers  at  the 
south  approach  to  the  Historical  Building.  They  were  a  few  of 
the  delegates  to  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  which  was  in  session  in  Buffalo  May 
11,  12  and  13,  1922.  The  Association  was  entertained  by  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Headquarters  were  at  the 
Lafayette  Hotel,  and  sessions  were  held  at  the  Historical  Build- 
ing, the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  the  new  museum  of  the  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  at  the  hotel.  The  principal  address  at 
the  Historical  Building  was  delivered  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
llth,  when  the  New  York  State  Historian,  Hon.  James  Sullivan, 
spoke  to  a  large  audience  on  "Historical  Museums  as  an  Educa- 
tive Force."  There  were  excursions  to  the  historic  region  of  the 
lower  Niagara,  and  numerous  entertainments.  Several  hundred 
delegates  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Buffalo  meeting  was  voted 
exceptionally  interesting  and  profitable. 

A  NOTABLE  MEMORIAL. — In  July,  1922,  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society  was  invited  to  be  represented  at  the  dedication  of  the 
memorial  at  Port  Dover,  Ont.,  erected  by  the  Canadian  National 
Sites  and  Monument  Board  of  Ottawa,  to  commemorate  the  ex- 
pedition of  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Ren6  de  Br6hant  de  Galin6e  in 
1669-'70. 

This  was  the  first  exploration  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  winter  quarters  of  the  explorers  were  near  the  present  Port 
Dover,  and  in  the  spring  of  1670,  on  the  high  bluff  overlooking 
the  lake  at  that  point,  they  erected  a  cross  and  formally  took 
possession  of  the  region  for  France.  The  memorial  which  has 
been  erected  is  also  a  cross,  a  fine  landmark  visible  far  out  on 
the  lake.  The  exercises,  on  July  5th,  were  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society. 

Another  anniversary  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Lakes  was 
observed  in  July.  At  Mackinac  Island,  St.  Ignace  and  Mackinac 
City,  July  27th,  28th  and  29th,  was  commenorated  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  "Pageant  of  St.  Lusson,"  and  the  founding  of 
the  Mission  at  St.  Ignace  by  Father  Marquette,  the  principal  ex- 
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ercises  being  held  in  Marquette  Park,  St.  Ignace.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1671  that  Father  Marquette  crossed  to  St.  Ignace  from 
Mackinac  Island  where  he  had  spent  the  winter.  His  remains 
in  part  lie  buried  at  St.  Ignace  on  the  site  of  the  mission  church, 
which  now  forms  the  center  of  the  park.  At  Marquette  Park  on 
Mackinac  Island,  was  told  the  story  of  the  famous  "Pageant  of 
St.  Lusson,"  1671,  on  which  occasion  St.  Lusson  took  possession 
of  all  the  vast  region  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XIV.  These  exercises  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society. 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  was  also  invited  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Museums  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  at  Leicester,  July  10th  to  14th;  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Congress  of  American  History,  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  September  7th. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE 
BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


In  past  years  the  membership  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  has 
been  classified  as  Patrons,  Honorary,  Corresponding,  Life  and  Annual. 

The  class  of  Patrons  was  established  for  those  who  contribute 
$2,500  or  more  to  the  Society.  There  have  been  but  two  Patrons,  Hon. 
James  M.  Smith  and  Mr.  Andrew  Langdon,  both  now  deceased. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  membership  is  occasionally  conferred, 
by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  on  non-residents,  usually  for  some 
special  favor  received  or  courtesy  extended.  These  classes  are  purely 
complimentary  and  carry  no  obligation  whatever.  Most  of  the  Cor- 
responding members  of  the  Society  in  past  years  have  been  officers  of 
other  historical  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Life  membership  is  had  on  payment  of  $100.  It  entitles  the  holder 
(and  family)  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  including  the 
Publications,  free.  Life  membership  ceases  on  the  death  of  the 
holder,  and  does  not  pass  to  the  family. 

Annual  membership  costs  $5.00  a  year,  and  entitles  the  holder  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  Publications  for  every  year 
for  which  the  membership  fee  is  paid. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  (revised  to  January,  1923),  omitting 
the  complimentary  classes,  is  as  follows : 
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Lee,  H.  Shumway 
Lewis,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Locke,  Franklin  D. 
Lockwood,  Millington 
Manchester,  Miss  Grace 
Mathews,  George  B. 
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BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS 


In  1879,  after  an  existence  of  seventeen  years,  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society  issued  its  first  volume  of  Publications.  Its  avail- 
able material  consisted  of  historical  papers  which  had  been  read 
at  Society  meetings,  and  of  letters  and  other  documents  gathered 
in  its  archives.  A  publication  committee,  consisting  of  Orsamus 
H.  Marshall,  E.  S.  Hawley  and  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Chester,  D.  D.,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Bigelow  Brothers,  publishers,  issued  a 
prospectus  inviting  subscriptions,  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
response  to  undertake  the  work,  which  was  issued  in  parts,  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  number.  Completed,  Volume  I  gave  such 
satisfaction  that  in  1880  Volume  II  was  issued  in  like  manner. 
Both  volumes  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Bigelow,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  work  in  all  respects  was 
admirably  done.  The  two  volumes,  containing  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  pages,  soon  became  scarce,  have  long  been  out  of  print 
and  now  command  a  high  price  whenever  by  chance  copies  are 
offered  for  sale.  They  are  not  esteemed  too  highly,  for  they  con- 
tain records  of  early  Buffalo,  Erie  Canal  papers,  memoirs  of 
pioneers  and  reminiscences  of  various  early  phases  of  life  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  of  real  importance  to  the  student  but  no- 
where else  preserved. 

Nothing  more  was  attempted  by  way  of  publication  until  1885, 
when  the  reburial  by  the  Society  of  the  remains  of  Red  Jacket 
and  other  prominent  men  of  the  Seneca  Nation  seemed  to  call 
for  some  printed  record  beside  newspaper  reports.  Volume  III 
was  accordingly  prepared,  chiefly,  it  is  understood,  by  Mr.  George 
G.  Barnum,  then  librarian  for  the  Society.  It  was  designated 
as  "Transactions,  volume  three,"  but  as  the  preceding  volumes 
were  marked  "Publications,"  and  as  no  separate  series  of  "Trans- 
actions" has  been  undertaken,  this  book  is  regarded  as  volume 
three  of  the  Publications  series. 

In  1896,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  the  present  editor  (not 
then  actively  connected  with  the  institution),  prepared  Volume 
IV.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1902  that  the  regular  issuance 
of  volumes  was  undertaken.  Since  that  date  twenty-two  volumes 
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have  been  published,  the  volume  for  1922  being  number  twenty- 
six  of  the  series. 

Volumes  I  and  II — long  out  of  print — deal  chiefly  with  the 
early  history  of  Buffalo  and  the  Great  Lakes,  early  transporta- 
tion and  the  War  of  1812.  Volume  III  relates  wholly  to  the  Sen- 
eca Indians,  especially  Red  Jacket.  Volumes  IV  to  IX  contain 
scores  of  papers  on  various  phases  of  Western  New  York  history. 
Volumes  X  and  XI  contain  a  Life  of  Millard  Fillmore,  with  his 
speeches  and  correspondence.  Volume  XII  is  a  "History  of  Wat- 
erways and  Canal  Construction  in  New  York  State,"  by  Henry 
Wayland  Hill,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Historical  Society.  Vol- 
umes XIII  and  XIV  relate  to  canal  enlargement,  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  journals  of  early  travel,  etc.  Volume  XV,  "Stud- 
ies of  the  Niagara  Frontier,"  by  Frank  H.  Severance,  secretary 
of  the  Society,  presents  the  literary,  artistic  and  scientific  aspect 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  region.  Volume  XVI,  "The  Picture  Book 
of  Earlier  Buffalo,"  by  the  same  author,  contains  over  400  en- 
gravings, with  descriptive  text.  Vol.  XVII  is  especially  valuable 
for  its  hitherto  unpublished  documents  of  the  War  of  1812.  It 
also  contains  a  full  account  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society.  Vol.  XVIII,  entitled  "Peace  Episodes  on  the 
Niagara,"  contains  a  history  of  the  peace  conference  in  behalf 
of  Mexico,  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  in  1914;  the  story  of  other 
peace  episodes;  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  War  of  1812, 
etc.  Vol.  XIX  contains  the  writings  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed, 
Buffalo's  foremost  man  of  letters,  in  his  time.  Vols.  XX  and  XXI 
are  a  narrative  history  of  the  Niagara  Region  and  Great  Lakes 
under  French  control.  It  is  entitled  "An  Old  Frontier  of 
France."  Vol.  XXII  is  an  historical  miscellany.  Vol.  XXIII, 
"The  Life  of  General  Ely  S.  Parker,"  by  Arthur  C.  Parker,  N.  Y. 
State  Archaeologist.  Vol.  XXIV,  "History  of  the  Buffalo  Creek 
Reservation,"  by  Frederick  Houghton,  and  other  studies.  Vol. 
XXV,  "The  Book  of  the  Museum." 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  several  volumes 
and  a  list  of  the  principal  contents  of  each: 

VOL.  I.  1879. 

8vo.  pp.  436.     Illustrations  and  maps.     But  very  few  copies  procurable 

for  sale.     For  many  years  a  scarce  and  much  sought 

for  volume.     Price  on  application. 

INDEX — PROSPECTUS — OFFICERS — PREFACE. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  1862 Millard  Fillmore 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  BUFFALO William  Ketchum 

CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  NAME  OF  BUFFALO 

Rev.  Asher  Wright,  N.  T.  Strong 
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THE  LAST  OP  THE  KAH-KWAHS  (Poem) David  Gray 

BUFFALO  CEMETERIES William  Hodge 

ODE,  AT  FOREST  LAWN  DEDICATION     .      .      .     Rev.  John  C.  Lord,  D.  D. 

THE  BRAVES'  REST William  C.  Bryant 

THE  OLD  BLACK  ROCK  FERRY Charles  D.  Norton 

ADDENDA  RELATING  TO  THE  NAME  OF  BLACK  ROCK       .... 

Hon.  Geo.  R.  Babcock,  Col.  Wm.  A.  Bird 
ANNUAL  ADDRESS,  1867:  PREACHERS,  PEDAGOGUES  AND  POETS  OF 

BUFFALO  IN  1825 Rev.  John  C.  Lord,  D.  D. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOCIETY Oliver  G.  Steele 

BUFFALO  IN  1825   (reprint  of  pamphlet) 8.  Ball 

LETTER  RELATING  TO  "BUFFALO  IN  1825"  .  .  .  Hon.  Gideon  J.  Ball 
REMINISCENCES  OF  BUFFALO  AND  VICINITY  .  .  .  James  L.  Barton 

EXECUTION  OF  THE  THREE  THAYERS Nathaniel  Wilgus 

BUFFALO  DURING  THE  WAR  OF  1812  .  .  .  Hon.  William  Dorsheimer 
A  WRECK  AND  STOCKADE  .  .  .  E.  H.  Stewart  and  O.  H.  Marshall 
NORRIS'S  JOURNAL  OF  SULLIVAN'S  EXPEDITION  .  .  from  original  MS 

BUILDING  AND  VOYAGE  OF  THE  GRIFFIN O.  H.  Marshall 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  BUFFALO Rev.  S.  Falk 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ARARAT Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen 

ORLANDO  ALLEN William  C.  Bryant 

Addenda,  supplementing  the  above. 
OLIVER  FORWARD,  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  .      .     Hon.  James  Sheldon 

THE  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  OF  BUFFALO Joseph  Dart 

THE  BUFFALO  COMMON*  SCHOOLS Oliver  G.  Steele 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  BUFFALO     ....     Cris field  Johnson 


VOL.  II.     1880. 

8vo.  pp.  429.     Frontispiece.     As  scarce  and  desirable  as  Vol.  I.     Price 
on  application. 

INDEX — OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY — PREFACE. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  BUFFALO Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D. 

EARLY  TRANSPORTATION,  NEW  YORK  STATE     .      .      .     Col.  Wm.  A.  Bird 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  VANDERKEMP  PAPERS,  with  notes. 

THE  GERMANS  OF  BUFFALO Ismar  S.  Ellison 

OLIVER  G.  STEELE,  a  Memorial  Paper     .      .     Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D. 
THE  INLAND  LOCK  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  : 

First  Report  of  the  Directors     .      .     Philip  Schuyler,  President 

First  Report  of  the  Engineer William  Weston 

JOSEPH  ELLICOTT Ellicott  Evans,  D.   D. 

THE  PRESS  OF  ERIE  COUNTY,  ITS  EARLY  HISTORY     .      Guy  H.  Salisbury 

RED  JACKET  AND  His  PORTRAIT .  Oliver  G.  Steele 

ERIE  CANAL  PAPERS M.  S.  Hawley,  George  Geddes 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GRAND  ISLAND Nathaniel  Wilgus 

FIFTY   TEARS   AGO Hon.   James    Sheldon 

MILLARD  FILLMORE  :  His  EARLY  HISTORY     . .          .     written  by  himself 

DEATH  OF  JOB  HOISINGTON   (Poem) Elder  A.   Turner 

THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER  O.   H.   Marshall 
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VOL.  III.     1885. 

8vo.    pp.    119.      Frontispiece   and  cut.      Issued   as   "Transactions"   but 
forming  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Publications  Series.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

RED  JACKET.    Obsequies  at  Forest  Lawn ;  address  by  .   Wm.  C.  Bryant 
Commemorative  Exercises,  Music  Hall:  Oration     . 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Clinton 

Addresses     .      .      .     Hon.  James  Sheldon,   Gen.  Ely  8.  Parker 
List  of  Indian  Delegates. 

RED  JACKET'S  BONES   .      .      .     Lettter  from  Ex-Gov.  Horatio  Seymour 

DIAGRAM,  INDIAN  BURIAL  LOT  AT  FOREST  LAWN. 

"HODENOSAUNEE,"    "SAGOTEWATHA's    REST" — Reports    of    the    re-inter- 
ment. 

LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS — OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

ACTION  OF  THE  GRAND  COUNCIL,  OF  THE  Six  NATIONS  OF  CANADA  ON  THE 
RETURN  OF  THEIR  DELEGATES. 

How  THE  GREAT  CHIEF'S  REMAINS  WERE  LOST  AND  RECOVERED. 

RUTH  STEPHENSON,  FAVORITE  STEP-CHILD  OF  RED  JACKET. 

DEATH  OF  THE  GREAT  ORATOR. 

RED  JACKET'S  DISAPPOINTED  AMBITION. 

"SAGOTEWATHA,"  etymology  of  the  word. 

SACHEMS,  ASSISTANT  COUNCILORS  AND  HEAD  MEN  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

"OTETIANI,"  its  etymology. 

GARANGULA,  the  Great  Onondaga  Orator. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  FIVE  CHIEFS  REINTOMBED  WITH  RED  JACKET. 

THE   MOHAWK   CENTENNIAL  AT   TTENDINEGA,   BAT   OF   QUINTE,    Sept. 
4,  '84. 

THE  MOHAWK  CENTENNIAL,  GRAND  RIVER  RESERVE,  ONT.,  Oct.  24,  '84. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   NAMES   OR   TITLES   OF   THE   FIFTY   ORIGINAL   LEAGUE 
SACHEM  SHIPS. 

ANECDOTE  OF  RED  JACKET:  His  FAMILY  IN  1794. 

AN  INTERVIEW   WITH   THE  DELEWARES  ;   derivation  of  the  word  Man- 
hattan. 

POEMS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  REBURIAL  OF  THE  CHIEFS  AT  FOREST  LAWN. 

PERSONAL  NAMES  AMONG  THE  IROQUOIS  ;  ONAS,  OR  WM.  PENN. 

INDEX. 
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CAPTAIN  BRANT  AND  THE  OLD  KING     ....     Wm.  Clement  Bryant 

ADVENTURES  AND  ENTERPRISES  OF  ELIJAH  D.  EFNER — An  Auto- 
biographical Memoir. 

BUFFALO'S  FIRST  MAYOR,  DR.  EBENEZER  JOHNSON   .      .     F.  M .  Inglehart 

SAMUEL  WILKESON Rev.  John  C.   Lord,  D.  D. 

"THE  HARBOR-MAKER  OF  BUFFALO."  Reminiscences  of  Judge 
Samuel  Wilkeson,  by  Samuel  A.  Bigelow,  recorded  by  . 

Rev.  Albert  Bigelow 
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Frank  H.  Severance 
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Abbott,  Daniel,   171,  204-9,  289 
Abbott,  Rev.   Orin,   280 

A%r28S8*b9^WoMrs-  Howes)' 

Abbott,  Sally,  (Mrs.  Win.  Hodge), 

Abbotts  Tavern,  Lake  Shore,  237. 
Abeel,  John,  67  and  note. 
Adams,  John  Qulncy,  44. 
Adams,  Joseph,   291,   295. 
Adams  Road,  Buffalo,  291. 
Allegheny      River,      islands      sur- 
veyed,   15-16;    surveys    by    Jos. 

Ellicott,    59,    67;    Holland   Land 

Company's  lands,  73-76. 
Allen,  Lewis  F.,   327,  329,   331. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Lewis  P.,  329. 
Allen,  Stephen,    295. 
Allen's  Creek,    136. 
Allston,   (Alston),  Joseph,  132. 
American     Philosophical     Society, 

15,  18,  19. 
Ames,  Jonathan,  of  Evans,  N.  Y., 

206,   210-211. 
Armitage,  Samuel,  37. 
Aspinwall,   Eleazer,    281. 
"Association,  The,"  London,  50-51, 

note. 

Atkins,  Guy  J.,   228. 
Atkins,    Mary,       (Mrs.       Lynch), 

301-2. 
Atkins,    Samuel,    his    house    and 

tavern,  213,  226  and  note,  230. 
Austin,   S.   G.,   244. 
Autruchy,    ,    surveyor,     73 

and  note. 

Averill,  Charles  H.,  192,  294. 
Averill,  Ebenezer,  204. 
Averill,  Zerah,   204,   269,    295. 
Aylesworth,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Hodge, 

299. 


-,  sergeant,  88. 


Bacon,  - 

Badger,  Rev.  Joseph,  144  and 
note. 

Bailey,  Miss ,  early  Buffalo 

teacher,  301. 

Baker,   Moses,    244. 

Balch,  Mrs.  ,  teacher,   294. 

Barker,  Judge  Pierre  A.,  185-6. 

Barker,  Ruth,  (Mrs.  John  John- 
ston), 68,  note. 

Barker,  Judge  Zenas,  68,  note, 
172,  197. 

Barnard,  Fred,    325. 

Barnard,  Margaret,   325. 

Barnard,  Martha,  325. 

Barnard,  Minerva,  (Mrs.  A.  R. 
Chamberlain),  325. 

Barnard,  Susan,   325. 

Barnard,  Susan  A.  Ransom,  (Mrs. 


Othniel     FitzHenry     Barnard) 
325. 

Barney,  Ai,   299. 
Barr,  Augustus,    193-4 
Barr,  Charles,  193-4. 
Barr,  Rudolph,    193. 
Bartlett,  Dr.   G.  Hunter,  "Andrew 
and  Joseph   Ellicott:  the  plans 
of    Washington    City    and    the 
village  of  Buffalo,"   3-48. 
Batavia,    N.    Y.,    Joseph    Ellicott's 
house,  28-29,  note;  Mrs.  Bryan's 
(later     the     Misses      Smead's) 
Academy  for  Young  Ladies,  29, 
note ;   Monument  to  Joseph  and 
Benjamin     Ellicott,     31-32,     35, 
36 ;  made  county  seat  of  Gene- 
see  co.,  34  ;  Holland  Land  Co.'s 
office,  40,  164-5 ;  site  at  Bend  of 
the    Tonawanda,    87,    95,    100 ; 
beginning     and     name     of     the 
town,    118,    126    and    note,    127, 
129-30;    mill    dam    built,    1801, 
142. 

Batavia,  or  Williamsville,  Road, 
147,  159,  191,  194;  within  pres- 
ent Buffalo  limits,  230-5. 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  settlement,  51  note. 

Bayard,  William,  51. 

Beach  &  Higgins,  192. 

Beals,   John  W.,   328. 

Bennett,  Maj.  ,  316. 

Berry,  Mrs.  Polly,  87. 

Best  st.  (formerly  Cayuga  Road), 
Buffalo,  199,  274,  291. 

Big  Plains,    98,    100. 

Big  Tree,  Treaty  of,  50-51,  54,  58 
note. 

Bigelow,  Samuel  A.,  244. 

Bill,  Asahel,   296. 

Bingham,  Robt.  W.,  report  on  B. 
H.  Soc'y  Museum,  398-410. 

Bird  Island,  240. 

Black  Joe,    198. 

Black  Rock,  ferry,  114 ;  new  road, 
1801,  121,  192;  in  the  War  of 
1812,  147-8,  179-180,  215-222;  in 
1809,  200  ;  rivalry  with  Buffalo, 
240,  243,  246. 

Blossom  lot,  Buffalo,  327. 

Boon,  Gerritt,  51,  53,   58. 

Bornet,  Isaac,   25. 

Bosworth,  Samuel,   281-2. 

Brehm,  Capt.  Diedrick,  23  and 
note. 

Brick  Tavern  on  the  Hill,  Buffalo, 
178-183,  203,  211-12,  224,  239, 
264-5,  271. 

Brisban,   (Brisbane),  ,  124- 

27. 

Brisbane  lot,  Buffalo,  204. 

Brock,  Gen.  Sir  Isaac,  311,  312. 

Bromley,  James,  212,  285. 
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Brown,  Ephraim,  149. 

Brown,  George,  Jr.,  of  Batavia, 
159. 

Brown,  Gen.  Jacob,  153. 

Browns,  Jonathan,  25. 

Bryan,  Mrs.,  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies,  Batavia,  29  note. 

Bryant,  Abner,  deacon,  177,  245, 
280,  284,  287. 

Bryant,  Abner,   Jr.,   284. 

Bryant,  Henry,   284. 

Bryant,  Isaac  F.,   284,   302. 

Bryant,  Lucy,   284. 

Bryant,  Maria,    284. 

Bryant,  Warren,   329. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  plan  of,  27-29; 
map  of  early  village,  30 ;  old 
street  names,  29  and  note,  43, 
68  note,  70  note,  158,  218; 
pageant,  1920,  39-42;  planned 
and  laid  out,  39,  70-72 ;  called 
New  Amsterdam,  and  Buffalo 
Creek,  42,  49,  87,  126  note,  196; 
road  to  lower  Niagara  River 
projected,  113-116,  119;  found- 
ing of  town  urged,  131,  137; 
village  burned,  146,  158,  179- 
83,  217,  222-7 ;  Wm.  Hodge's 
reminiscences  of  Cold  Spring 
district,  169-314 ;  population, 
1789-1884,  195-6;  in  1809,  200- 
families  in  1806,  197-9  ;.  Buffalo 
in  1809,  199-202  ;  first  postofflce, 
201 ;  life  in  1812,  248-9  ;  execu- 
tions of  criminals  to  1831, 
252-9  ;  early  schools,  135,  262-8, 
278,  286,  288-304;  recreations, 
248-9,  268-78.  See  also  War  of 
X  o  1 2t, 

Buffalo  Creek,  mouth,  in  1798, 
70-71  ;  ford,  235  ;  sand-bar  re- 
moved and  harbor  built,  240-6. 

Buffalo  Creek  council,  May,  1801 
112-113. 

Buffalo  Creek  reservation,  66-71, 
112,  117,  142-4. 

Buffalo  Female  Bible  Society,  285. 

Buffalo  harbor,  surveyed  and  con- 
structed, 42,  240-6. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  maps 
and  relics  of  early  Buffalo,  35 
note ;  Joseph  Ellicott  manu- 
scripts, 37 ;  Ransom  relics, 
323-5. 

Buffalo  Horticultural  Society,  328- 

Buffalo  Lyceum,   326-8. 

Buffalo  Plains,  195,  226  and  note 
230,  231,  234,  271. 

Buffalo  Sabbath-School  Union  So- 
ciety, 281-2. 

Buffalo  Sunday-School  Society, 
281. 

Burbee,   James,    254. 

Burchard,  Miss  ,  teacher, 

300. 

Burger,   George,   203. 

Burr,  Aaron,  18 ;  considers  land 
purchase,  Western  N.  Y.,  55-56 
note;  effect  of  election,  101. 

Burt,  Mrs.  David,  329. 

Burwell,  Dr.    Bryant,   327. 


Burwell,  Mrs.  Bryant,  329. 

Busti,  Paolo,  (Faul),  and  the 
Holland  Land  Co.,  39-41 ;  letter 
to  (?),  from  Joseph  Elicott, 
55-57;  in  Buffalo,  70  note;  let- 
ters to,  from  Joseph  Ellicott, 
76-80,  82-83,  88-94,  98-100, 
116-120,  130-1,  136-9,  150-1; 
mentioned,  97,  112,  141,  142, 
143,  146  ;  death,  154  note. 

Busti  ave.,  (Genesee  St.),  Buffalo, 
43. 

Busti  terrace,  Buffalo,  43. 

Bustiville,  early  name  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  118,  126  and  note,  129- 
130. 

Butler,   Col.  John,   24. 

Butlersbury,  (Niagara  -  on  -  the  - 
Lake),  215. 

Bye,  Ann,  (Mrs.  Andrew  Ellicott; 
later,  Mrs.  George  Wall),  36. 

Calder,   Isabella,   163. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,   44. 

Callender,  Amos,   279,   281,   286. 

Callender,  Mrs.  S.  N.,  329. 

Cameron,  Charles,  50  note. 

Camp,  Daniel,    237. 

Camp,  John  G.,   244. 

Campbell,  H.  M.,  245,  281. 

Canandaigua,  (Cannandauquai, 
etc.),  N.  Y.,  52,  55,  57,  58,  79, 
84,  94,  108,  129,  140,  141. 

Canneadea  Reservation,   112. 

Carey,  Alfred,  149. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  See  Dorchester, 
Lord. 

Carroll,  Daniel,  7. 

Carter,  Charles,   133. 

Caryl,  Benjamin,   245. 

Caryl,  L.  W.,  327. 

Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation, 
68,  99,  116-117. 

Cattaraugus  woods,   238-9. 

Cayuga  creek,  121,  122. 

Cayuga  Road  (Best  st.),  Buffalo, 
199,  274,  291. 

Cazenove,  Theophilus,  letters  to, 
from  J.  Ellicott,  50-55,  66-73; 
letter  to,  from  Aaron  Burr,  56 
note;  mentioned,  70  note,  85, 
99 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  founded,  118 
note. 

Cazenovia  ave.  (Court  st.),  Buff- 
alo, 158. 

Chamberlain,  David,   145. 

Chamberlain,  Ella  K.,  (Mrs.  C. 
P.  Tyler),  325. 

Chamberlain,  Fred,    325. 

Chamberlain,  Henry,  325. 

Chamberlain,  Mary,  325. 

Chamberlain,  Minerva  Ransom, 
(Mrs.  Ashael  Reuben  Chamber- 
lain), 325. 

Chamberlain,  Susan,   325. 

Champlin,  Com.  Stephen,  202  and 
note. 

Chapin,  Dr.  Cyrenius,  198,  217, 
245,  260. 

Chapin,  Daniel,  181,  note;  190, 
260. 
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Chapin,  Gen.    Israel,    16,    23    and 

note,   25. 
Chapin,  Israel,   (2d),  Captain  and 

Indian    agent,    112,    142;    letter 

to,  from  Jos.  Ellicott,   143-4 
Chapin,  Sheldon,  245. 
Chapin,  Thadeus,    52,    53,    86. 
Chapin,  Col.  William  W.,  181  and 

note,  245. 
Chapin  Block,    Buffalo,    198    and 

note. 

Chapin  Road,  291. 
Chapman,  Asa,   80,  204,  307. 
Chautauqua  Lake,  59,  61-62 
Chippewa,  Battle  of,  155. 
Chippewa  Block,    Buffalo,    185-6. 
Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  233-4. 

Church,  ,    76. 

Church     st.,  Buffalo,  43. 
Clarence,     formerly     Ransomville, 

N.   Y.,   83,   252,   324. 
Clarke,  John  W.,   letter  to  O.    G. 

Steele,  326-8. 

Clarke,  ,   Btsh.   lieut,   25. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Walter,  281. 
Clary,  Joseph,   214,   277,   306. 
Clay,  Henry,  34. 
Clinton,  DeWitt,   41,   184. 
Clinton,  Judge     George     W.,     43, 

330. 

Clinton,  Gen.   James,   15. 
Clough,  Johnson,   205. 
Coe,  Bela  D.,  331. 
Coe,  Mrs.  Bela  D.,  329. 
Cogswell,  William,  290. 
Coit,  George,   241. 
Coit,  Oliver,   245. 
Cold  Spring  Cemetery,   221. 
Cold  Spring  district,  Buffalo,  169- 

304;   the  Cold  Spring,    189-192; 

Cold  Spring  tavern,  192-5. 
Collumpton,  England,  home  of  the 

Ellicott   family,    36-37. 
Commercial    St.,   Commercial   slip, 

Buffalo,  233,  250. 
Conjockety,  Indian  chief,  179  and 

note,  231.     See  also  Scajaquada 

Creek. 

Connewango  River,  73-76. 
Connawaugus  Reservation,  112. 
Cook,  Charles  B.,  301. 
Cornell,     Sarah     Douglass,     (Mrs. 

Samuel   G.  Cornell),   47. 
Cornell  White  Lead  Co.,  site,  233. 
Corning,     Abigail     Kibbe,      (Mrs. 

Jasper  Corning),   283. 
Corning,  Jasper,   281,   283. 
Cornplanter,  (John  Abeel),  67  and 

note. 

Cotton,  Daniel,   228. 
Cotton,  Daniel  H.,  234. 
Cotton,  Elijah,   228. 
Cotton,  George  W.,  219,  300-1. 
Cotton,  Lester  W.,  271. 
Cotton,  Marcia   Abba,    283-4,    298. 
Cotton,  Mary    Stanley,     283,    286, 

297-9,  300. 

Cotton,  Rowland,    271. 
Cotton,  Samuel  Ward,  271,  287. 
Cotton,  Maj.  Ward,  203,  232. 

Cottringer,   ,   76. 

Court-house,  old,  Buffalo,  religious 
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services,    279,    282-5;    lectures, 

Court  st,  Buffalo,  158. 

Cragie,  Andrew,  76,  107 

Craw,  Capt.  ,  letter  to, 

132-3  ;  contract  with,  133-5 

Cronk,   Col.   James,   255-6. 

Cronyn,  Mary,  301. 

Crow,  John,  197. 

Crow  st.,  see  Exchange  st,  Buff- 
alo. 

Custom  House,  Buffalo,  198  ;  pro- 
posed removal  to  Black  Rock, 
199-201. 

D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  Main  st. 
crossing,  site,  226  and  note. 

Daley,  Martin,  154,  245. 

Dart,  Joseph,  Jr.,  245. 

Davidson,  ,  9  and  note. 

Davis,  Anna,  (Mrs.  James  N. 
Granger),  300. 

Davis,  Selden,   245,   291. 

Day,  D.  M.,   245. 

Dead  creek,  (Ohio  basin),  Buff- 
alo, 236. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  139  note;  let- 
ter to,  from  Jos.  Ellicott,  139- 
141. 

Debating  Society,  first  in  Buffa- 
lo, 269. 

Delavan  ave.,  (Gulf  Road),  Buf- 
falo, 231,  234. 

Delaware  ave.,  Buffalo,  232-3. 

Demarest,  James,   245. 

Dennis,  ,  9-11. 

DeShay,  William,  179,  203. 

Despard,  John,  199. 

Dewey,   James,   94,   97. 

DeWitt,  Simeon,  15 ;  letter  from, 
65  and  note. 

Dibble,  O.  H.,  236. 

Digges  family,  care  of  L'Enfant, 
14. 

District  of  Columbia,  surveyed 
and  planned,  3,  12,  33. 

Divans,   (or  Devins),  133. 

Dodge,  Alvan  L.,  203,  212,  245, 
266,  294-5,  297. 

Dodge,  Jonathan   Wayne,    300. 

Dodge,  Sacket,   202,   221,   294. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  16-17,  23,  25; 
letter  to,  from  John  Jay,  20-21. 

Dorr,  Capt.  E.  P.,  252. 

Douglass,  Ann  Ellicott,  (Mrs. 
David  B.  Douglass),  47. 

Douglass,  Capt.  David  Bates,  45- 
47. 

Douglass,  Sarah,  (Mrs.  Samuel  G. 
Cornell),  47. 

Driftwood  place,  Penn.,  73-76. 

Dwight,   Lt.   ,   121. 

Eagle  Tavern,  Buffalo,  213,  268. 
East   Landing,    now   Lewiston,    N. 

Y.,  55. 

Eaton,  Lewis,   329. 
Eddy,   David,    224-6. 
Eden     Valley,     (formerly     Tubbs 

Hollow),  N.  Y.,  173. 
Efner,  Elijah  D.,  282. 
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Eggleston,  George,  73  note. 

Eighteen-Mile  Creek,  N.  T.,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  87. 

Eleven-Mile  Creek,  (Williamsville, 
N.  Y.),  174. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,  founder  of 
American  family,  36. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,  2d,   36. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,   3d,  36-38. 

Ellicott,  Maj.  Andrew,  4th,  3-48 ; 
survey  of  tract  for  District  of 
Columbia,  3-12  ;  establishes  the 
meridian  of  Washington,  3,  11 ; 
lays  out  city  of  Washington,  8, 
39 ;  letters,  3-4,  4-5,  7,  22-25 ; 
early  career,  4-5 ;  silver  gob- 
lets presented  by  Washington, 
10;  sketch  of  his  life,  14-20; 
portrait,  facing  p.  15 ;  experi- 
ences at  Fort  Niagara,  16-17, 
20-26 ;  at  Niagara  Falls,  17, 
25,  26 ;  locates  western  bound- 
ary of  New  York  State,  16-17, 
20-25 ;  corrects  previous  sur- 
veys of  Morris's  purchase,  17 ; 
lays  out  road  from  Reading  to 
Erie,  17 ;  fixes  boundary  line 
between  U.  S.  and  Florida,  a 
Spanish  possession,  .  17  ;  made 
Geographer  General  of  the  U.  S., 
17;  letter  to  President  Wash- 
ington, 22-25  ;  letters  preserved 
by  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
27 ;  ancestry,  36-38 ;  on  U.  S.- 
Canada boundary  survey,  1817, 
424 ;  biography  proposed  by 
Roberdeau,  45-48 ;  transit  in- 
strument, 55 ;  editor's  notes  on, 
423-426. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,    5th,    159. 

Ellicott,  Ann,  (Mrs.  David  B. 
Douglass),  47. 

Ellicott,  Mrs.  Ann  Bye,   36. 

Ellicott,  Benjamin,  16,  25,  26 ; 
sketch  of  his  life,  33-36  ;  mon- 
ument, 31,  35-36  ;  map  of  west- 
ern N.  Y.,  35  and  note ;  ances- 
try, 36-38  ;  letter  to,  from  Col. 
I.  Roberdeau,  45-47  ;  death,  47  ; 
makes  transit  instrument,  aids 
Joseph  in  western  N.  Y.,  62 ; 
ill,  87 ;  letter  to,  from  Joseph, 
102  ;  built  dam  at  Tonawanda, 
142  ;  mentioned,  125. 

Ellicott,  David,    35. 

Ellicott,  James,  letters  to,  from  J. 
Ellicott,'  152-3,  155-6,  162-3, 
164. 

Ellicott,  John,   36-38. 

Ellicott,  John,  (nephew  of  Jos- 
eph, Jr.),  159. 

Ellicott,  Joseph,    Sr.,    15,    36-38. 

Ellicott,  Joseph,  Jr.,  aids  in  lo- 
cating Pennsylvania  boundary, 
15-17,  33,  and  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
17,  33  ;  at  Niagara  in  1789,  16, 
23,  25,  33  ;  career,  26-33  ;  made 
Resident  Agent  of  Holland  Land 
Co.,  26,  39-40 ;  planning  of 
Buffalo,  28-29 ;  death,  31 ;  in- 
scription on  monument,  32;  map 
of  Western  N.  Y.,  35  and  note ; 


ancestry,  36-38 ;  in  Buffalo 
pageant,  1920,  39 ;  in  western 
New  York,  39-41  ;  Judge  Pea- 
cock's estimate  of  him,  48  ;  "Ex- 
tracts from  [his]  letter  books 
and  early  correspondence,"  49- 
166  ;  at  Buffalo  Creek  Council, 
May,  1801,  112;  plan  of  Buffa- 
lo road,  191 ;  editor's  notes  on, 
423-430 

Ellicott,  Martha  Evans,  (Mrs. 
David  Ellicott),  35. 

Ellicott,   Nathaniel,    36-38. 

Ellicott,  Sally,  (Mrs.  Andrew  Elli- 
cott), 3,  20,  45,  47-48. 

Ellicott,   Thomas,   36-37. 

Ellicott  &  Co.,  flour  manufactur- 
ers, 38,  162. 

Ellicott  City,  Md.,  38. 

Ellicott  clock,   28  note,  37. 

Ellicott  family,   36-38. 

Ellicott  monument,  Batavia,  31- 
32,  35-36. 

Ellicott  Square,   Buffalo,   28. 

Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  43. 

Ellicott's  Reserve,  Buffalo,  28, 
153  157-8 

Ellicott's  Road,  (Batavia  to  Buf- 
falo), 147,  159. 

Ely,  Calvin,    295. 

Ely,  Selden,   296. 

Ely,  Sterling,  296. 

Erie,  (Presqu*  Isle),  Penn.,  loca- 
tion as  in  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania determined,  16-17 ; 
road  to,  from  Reading,  17. 

Erie,  Fort,  Capt.  Douglass'  de- 
fense of,  1814,  47  ;  taken  by  the 
Americans,  154-5 ;  battle  of, 
229-30. 

Erie,  Lake,  errors  in  maps,  cor- 
rected by  Ellicott,  23 ;  part  of 
south  shore  surveyed,  51-58 ; 
road  along  south  shore  recom- 
mended, 130. 

Erie  Canal,  and  Joseph  Ellicott, 
27,  32,  41  ;  and  Judge  Peacock, 
42;  opening  of,  184;  question 
as  to  terminal,  240,  243. 

Evans,  Alice,  (Mrs.  William  Pea- 
cock), 42. 

Evans,  Mrs.   Ann  Ellicott.    35,    42. 

Evans,  David  Ellicott,  29  note, 
160. 

Evans,  Mrs.  Letitia  Ellicott,  35. 

Evans,  Ellicott,  cited,  29  note. 

Evans,  Joseph,    42. 

Evans,  Lewis   E.,    34. 

Evans,  Oliver,  38. 

Evans,  Rachel  Ellicott,  (Mrs. 
Lewis  Evans),  31,  35,  36. 

Evans,  Sally,    163. 

Evans,  Scalding,    37. 

Evans,  William,    37. 

Ewing,  Dr.  John,  45. 

Exchange  St.,  (formerly  Crow 
St.),  Buffalo,  68  note,  195  note, 
197,  198,  307. 

Executions  of  criminals,  Buffalo, 
to  1831,  252-9. 

Farmer's  Brother,  67  and  note, 
99. 
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Farnham,  Elder  Thomas,  281. 

"Father  of  Buffalo,"  (Joseph  Elli- 
cott),  151. 

Fidelity  Trust  Co.'s  building,  site, 
198  note. 

Field,  Charles  B.,  300. 

Field,  ,  rides  express,  1814, 

156. 

Fillmore,  A.   N.,   299. 

Fillmore,  Rev.  Glezen,  252-7,  279, 
308-9,  321. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  as  a  school- 
teacher, 266-8. 

Finch,  ,  professor,  327. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffa- 
lo, 279,  281  ;  Sunday-school, 
280. 

Fiske,  Li.,   298. 

Flats,  The,  Buffalo,  247,  250-1. 

Flint  Hill,  Buffalo,  179,  181  and 
note,  230,  254. 

Florida,  boundary  fixed,  17,  18. 

Folsom,  Ezekiel,    244. 

Folsom,  Oilman,    291. 

Folsom,  William,  244. 

Fords,  Scajaquada  Creek,  231 ; 
Buffalo  Creek,  235 ;  Smoke's 
Creek,  236-7. 

Fort  Niagara.     See  Niagara,  Fort. 

Forth,  Thomas,  173,   203. 

Forward,  Oliver,  241. 

Forward,  Mrs.  Oliver,  295. 

Foster,  Elisha,  marries  Mrs.  John- 
ston, (Ruth  Barker),  68  note. 

Fountainville,  Maryland  home  of 
the  Ellicotts,  38. 

Four-mile  woods,  (Cattaraugus 
woods),  238-9. 

Fox,  ,  trespasses  on  Elli- 

cott  land,  157. 

Fox,  ,  watchmaker  in  Buf- 
falo, 1813,  158. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  president  of 
American  Philosophical  Society, 
15,  18;  mentioned,  19,  37,  38. 

Franklin,  Stephen,  192,  195,  279, 
287. 

Franklin  Square  burial  ground, 
Buffalo,  67  note,  260. 

Fuller,  ,  early  Buffalo 

teacher,  294. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  letter  to,  from 
Erastus  Granger,  199-201. 

Galusha,  David,   302. 

Ganson,  ,   142. 

Gardeau  Reservation,   112. 

Gardens  and  greenhouses,  early 
Buffalo,  330-1. 

Gazette  of  the  United  States, 
quoted,  6. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  courts  organ- 
ized, 34. 

Genesee  Indian  Reservation,  117, 
142-4. 

Genesee  (Genecies,  Jenesseo)  Riv- 
er, 16,  25. 

Genesee  st.,  Buffalo,  43. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  84  note. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  located  by  Elli- 
cott's  survey,  17,  33. 

George,  Fort,  blown  up,  215. 


Georgia-North  Carolina  boundary 
fixed,  18-19. 

German,  Obadiah,  letter  to,  from 
Jos.  Ellicott  and  Wm.  Rumsey, 
149-150. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  19. 

Gilbert,  Ephraim,    234. 

Gilbert,  Erastus,  245,  274. 

Gillet,  Joshua,   197. 

Gillett,  Caleb,   269. 

Gillette,  Alfred,   315. 

Gillette,  Jervis,    315. 

Gillette,  Miles,   315. 

Gillette,  Orville,  315-21. 

Gillette,  Solomon,   315. 

Gillingham,  James,   119. 

Godfrey,  William,  253,  255-6,  294. 

Gold,  Lucius,  244. 

Goodell,  Jabez,  245,  279,  282, 
285. 

Goodrich,  Col.  Guy  H.,  29  note. 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  Guy  H.,  329. 

Goodrich  (Ellicott)  house,  Buffa- 
lo, 29  note,  202  and  note. 

Gorham,  Nathaniel,  79.  See 
"Phelps  and  Gorham." 

Goss,  Stephen,  308. 

Granger,  Anna  Davis,  (Mrs. 
James  N.  Granger),  300. 

Granger,  Beulah,  287. 

Granger,  Edward,  287. 

Granger,  Judge  Erastus,  145,  172, 
178,  190,  197,  204  ;  letter  to  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  199-201 ;  public 
offices  held,  201 ;  mentioned, 
254,  280,  295,  300. 

Granger,  Harriet  Maria,   300. 

Granger,  Rev.  James  N.,  280,  300. 

Granger,  Maria,  287. 

Granger,  Seth,   295. 

^Granger's  (Scajaquada)  Creek, 
228. 

Granger's  Mills,  Scajaquada 
Creek,  172,  178,  218. 

Grant,  Vincent,  197. 

Gray,  Fort,  Lewiston  Heights,  316. 

Greenwood  cemetery,  Brooklyn, 
47. 

Gridley,   Frederick,   221. 

Griffin,  Zachariah,  245. 

Grosvenor,    Stephen   K.,    274,    277, 

Grundy,  George,  7. 

Guide  Board  Road,  (North  st), 
Buffalo,  218,  220-1,  231-3. 

Guion,  Capt.  Isaac,  21,  22. 

Guiteau,  J.,  245. 

Gulf  Road,  (now  Delavan  ave.), 
Buffalo,  231,  234. 

Haddock,  Charles  C.,   283. 

Hains,  John,   126. 

Hall,  Maj.  Gen.  Amos,  215,  218. 

Hamburg  Canal,   250. 

Hamburg  turnpike,   236. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  55  note, 
264. 

Harrington,  Abel,  150. 

Harris,  Miss  ,  early  Buffa- 
lo teacher,  300. 

Harris  Hill  Tavern,  Clarence,  N. 
Y.,  180-2,  226-7. 

Harrison,  Jonas,  164,  157,  159. 
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Harriss,  Lieut.  Col.  John  Adolph- 
us,  commandant  at  Fort  Niag- 
ara, 16,  22-26,  33. 

Hart  &  Cunning-ham,    245. 

Hart  &  Hickcox,    fcatavia,    162. 

Haskins,  R.  W.,  251,   32T-8. 

Hatch,  William  D.,   301. 

Haudecour,  ,  surveyor,  73 

note. 

Hawkins,  Henry  H.,  of  Silver 
Creek,  176,  285,  287,  293. 

Hawkins,   Whipple,    176,    242,   285. 

Hayes,  George  E.,  327. 

Heacock,  Rev.  G.  W.,  202. 

Heacock,  R.  B.,  &  Co.,  245. 

Heacock,  ,  squatter  on  El- 

licott  land,  158. 

Hennion,  David,  192,  245,  294. 

Haywood,  Russell  H.,  330. 

High  Street  Cemetery,  187. 

Hill,  Hon.  Henry  W.,  address  as 
president,  B.  H.  S.,  1922,  335- 
392. 

Hill.  Samuel,  Boston,  engraver,  8, 
11. 

Hissey,  "William,  300. 

Hodge,  Alfred,    217,    221. 

Hodge,  Augustus,  277. 

Hodge,  Benjamin,  Sr.,  171,  173, 
174,  222,  224,  234,  245,  306. 

Hodge,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  228,  269, 
282,  286-9,  295,  298,  329. 

Hodge,  Cordelia   A.,    301-2. 

Hodge,  Julia  A.,  180. 

Hodge.  Lorin,   197,   217,   301. 

Hodge,  Mary  A.    B.,   287. 

Hodgre,  Philander,  180,  185-6, 
277,  293,  299. 

Hodge,  Sally,   180. 

Hodge,  Sarah,  286. 

Hodge,  Sophia,    180,    287. 

Hodge,  Velorus,  228,  245,  269, 
289 

Hodge,  William,  Sr.,  sketch  of, 
171-187;  203,  212,  245,  266,  290, 
294,  297,  301,  331. 

Hodge,  William,  2d,  169-170,  180; 
Reminiscences,  188-314;  Brick 
tavern,  178-9,  203  ;  early  years, 
259-304. 

Hodge,  William,   3d,  170. 

Hoisington,  Rev.   Henry,    220. 

Hoisington,  Job,    179,    220-1. 

Holland,  Maj.  ,  23. 

Holland  Land  Company,  26,  31, 
32,  33  ;  the  laying  out  of  Buffa- 
lo Village,  28-39;  map  of  lands 
in  western  New  York,  35  and 
note;  Ellicott's  instruments,  35 
note ;  Paolo  Busti,  general 
agent,  39-40 ;  Joseph  Ellicott, 
agent  for  western  New  York, 
39-40;  office  at  Batavia,  40; 
Judge  Peacock,  agent,  Mayville, 
N.  Y.,  42,  43 ;  extracts  from 
Joseph  Ellicott's  letter  books 
and  correspondence,  49-166 ; 
Ellicott's  surveys,  liberating 
purchase  from  Indian  claim,  51- 
53 ;  townships  to  be  laid  out, 
54;  list  of  proprietors,  70  note; 


its  Pennsylvania  lands,  73-76  ; 
terms  of  sale,  88-92,  124,  132, 
134-5,  145-6;  questions  of  title, 
76-78,  92,  96-97,  124;  maps  de- 
scribed by  Ellicott,  140-1. 

Holmes,  Rev.  Elkanah,  81  and 
note. 

Holt,  Adams,    286-7. 

Holt,  Dibdell,   259. 

Holt,  Elijah,   281. 

Holt,  William,    228. 

Home  for  the  Friendless,  Buffalo, 
site,  203  and  note,  224. 

Hoops,  Maj.  Adam,  3,  51  note; 
letter  to,  from  Jos.  Ellicott,  58- 
60 ;  mentioned,  62,  63. 

Hoops,  Robert,  51  note. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Asa  T.,  303. 

Hopkins,  Ebenezer,    193. 

Hopkins,  Gen.   Timothy  S.,   174. 

Hosford,  Roswell,  245,   291,   306. 

Hosford,  Miss  ,  early  Buf- 
falo teacher,  302. 

Howell,  N.  W.,  86,  97,  117,  120, 
141. 

Howes,  Ebenezer,   192,    289. 

Howes,  Mrs.  Sabrina  Abbott,  180, 
288-9,  299-300. 

Howes  &  Persons,   192. 

Hoyt,  J.  D.,  245. 

Hudson  river,  sleighing  on,  78-79. 

Huidekoper,  H.  I.,   154  note. 

Hull,  William,    198. 

Hull,  Capt.  ,   220. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  18. 

Hunt,  Michael,  177,  203. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Sanford,  252. 

Hunter,   Robert,    (Bob),    234. 

Hunting  in  early  Buffalo,   269-76. 

Husten,  Joseph,   177. 

Hyde,  J.  B.,  282. 

Hydraulic  Canal,   251. 

Hydraulics,  The,  Buffalo,  250. 

Indian  reservations  in  western  N. 

Y.,    laid   out   by   J.    Ellicott,    62, 

66-71,  99,  112-113. 
Irondequoit       (lerundegut,       etc.) 

Landing,  N.  Y.,  54,  57,  63. 
Iroquois  hotel,  Buffalo,  28. 
Izard,  Gen.  George,  159. 

Jackson,  Lyman,   172. 

James,   A.,    245. 

Janes,   Emma,   27-28   note. 

Jay,  John,  letter  to  Lord  Dor- 
chester, 1789,  concerning  west- 
ern boundary  of  New  York 
State,  20-21. 

Jenesseo,   see   Genesee   river. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  and  the  plan- 
ning of  Washington  City,  3,  6, 
8,  14,  48  ;  effect  of  election,  101, 
119 ;  mentioned,  19,  27. 

Jenks,  P.  G.,   245. 

Jennings,  Samuel,   131. 

Jennings,  ,  early  dancing 

master,  268. 

Jewett,  Elam  R.,   254. 

John's  Meadow,   Buffalo,   190. 

Johnson,  Dr.    Ebenezer,    244,    260. 
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Johnson,  Gen.  Thomas,  Commis- 
sioner of  District  of  Columbia, 
7. 

Johnson,  ,  Buffalo  mer- 
chant, 1806,  197. 

Johnston,  Capt.   John,    68,    69,    71. 

Johnston,  John,  2d,  68  and  note ; 
marries  Ruth  Barker,  ib. ;  his 
influence,  ib. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Ruth  Barker, 
(Mrs.  John  Johnston,  afterward 
Mrs.  Elisha  Foster),  68  note. 

Johnston,  Wm.,  68  and  note. 

Johnston's  Landing,  Lake  Ontar- 
io, 140. 

Johnstone,   John,   50,  note. 

Joncaire,  Chabert  de,  195   note. 

Jones,  John  P.,  justice  of  the 
peace,  145. 

Jubilee  Spring,  Buffalo,  190,  203, 
231,  232. 

Judd,  R.,  172. 

Jusserand,  Jean  J.,  "With  Amer- 
icans of  Past  and  Present 
Days,"  cited,  12,  11 ;  quoted, 
43. 

Keep,  Richard,  181,  224. 

Kellogg,   Enos,   146. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  C.  G.,  statisti- 
cian, 10. 

Ketchum,  William,    244. 

Ketchum,  Mrs.    William,    329. 

Ketchum,  Wm.  &  Co.,  210. 

Ketchum,  Zebulon,    204. 

Kettle,  ,  early  Buffalo  set- 
tler, 203. 

Keyes,  Kezia,  (Mrs.  Asa  Ran- 
som), 323. 

Kibbe,  Abigail,  (Mrs.  Jasper 
Corning),  283. 

Kibbe,  Isaac,   281. 

Kremlin  Block,  Buffalo,  279. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  at  West- 
field,  N.  Y.,  43  ;  entertained  by 
Rpberdeau.  44. 

"Lake  Erie"  settlement  (Buffalo), 
195. 

Landing,  The,  now  Lewiston,  N. 
Y.,  55,  57,  114. 

Landon,  Joseph,   308. 

Landon,  Munson,   283. 

Lapp,  ,  early  tavern  keep- 
er, 193. 

Lane,  Ezekiel,   195  note,  198,   199. 

Lamed,  Mrs.  ,   283. 

Larzalere,  Abraham,   176,   226. 

Lay,   Polly,   290. 

Lazell,  John  A.,   244. 

Le  Couteulx,  Louis  Stephen,  197, 
306-8. 

Lee,  John  R.,  329. 

Lee,  Robert,  assistant  quarter- 
master at  Fort  Niagara,  1801, 
87-88. 

Leech,  Elijah,  203. 

Lefevre,  ,  tourist  to  Niag- 
ara, 1801,  133,  137-9. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  yards,  site, 
251. 


Le  Maistre,  Frans,   22. 

L'Enfant,  Major  Peter  Charles, 
and  the  planning  of  Washing- 
ton City,  3-12,  48;  career,  5; 
refusal  to  alter  plan,  6-7  ;  dis- 
missal, 8,  12,  39  ;  original  map 
in  Library  of  Congress,  11-12, 
48  note;  reproduction  of  it,  11; 
sketch  of  his  life,  13-14 ;  dis- 
cussed, 27-28  note ;  mentioned, 
44. 

Leonard,  Baker,  letter  to,  164-5. 

Leroy,  Bayard  &  McEvers,  New 
York,  93,  95 ;  letter  to,  from 
Jos.  Ellicott,  104-107,  111,  141. 

Lewis,  Calista,   286. 

Lewis,  Daniel,  223,  291,  294. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Daniel,  286. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  formerly  "The 
Landing,"  or  "East  Landing," 
55,  57 ;  town  laid  out,  64-66 ; 
experience  of  Gillette  family  in 
1813  315-22 

Liberty  Building,  Buffalo,  site, 
198  note. 

Library  of  Congress,  maps  of 
Washington,  11,  12. 

Lincklaen,  John,  118  and  note, 
126  note. 

Little  Beards   Town,    112. 

Little  Buffalo  Creek,  198,  233, 
236,  250-1  and  note. 

Long,  William,   245,   291. 

Longnecker  farm,  Buffalo,  291 
and  note. 

Loomis,  lot,  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  212. 

Love,  John,   257. 

Love,  Thomas  C.,   244. 

Love,  Mrs.   Thomas  C.,   329. 

Lovejoy,  Henry,    293-4. 

Love  joy,  Mrs.  Joshua,  294. 

Low,  Esther  Rutgers,  (Mrs.  Dav- 
id Remington),  295  and  note. 

Lucas,  Milo,   269. 

Lucas,  Selden,   269. 

Lynch,  Capt.   Charles,  18,   19. 

Lynch,  Mrs.  Mary  Atkins,  301-2. 

Lynch  laws,  origin,   18,   19. 

Lyon,  ,  pioneer  on  Scaja- 

quada  creek,  231. 

McArthur's   Garden,   Buffalo,   328- 

30. 

McClure,  Gen.  George,  215,  216. 
McCollister,  John,   295. 
McConnell,  Samuel,  203. 
McKinsey,  John,  letter  to,  from  J. 

Ellicott,  163. 
McMahon,    John,    82-83,    117,    130, 

139 
McPherson,    Robert,    329. 

Mains,  John,    203,   232. 

Manlius  Times,  errors  corrected, 
217-219. 

Mann,  ,  marries  grand- 
daughter of  Martin  Middaugh, 
198,  199. 

Mansion  House,  Buffalo,  site,  198, 
234,  307-8. 

Maple  sugar  in  early  New  York, 
100,  103-4. 
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Markeen  hotel,  Buffalo,  site,  172 
and  note. 

Marshall,  Garret,  Cold  Spring 
Hotel,  173  and  note. 

Marshall,  John  E.,  245. 

Marshall,  Orsamus   H.,    284. 

Marshall,  Mrs.    Orsamus  H.,    329. 

Martin,  Mary,   283. 

Marvin,   LeGrand,    327-28. 

Maryland,  northern  boundary,  45. 

Mason,  Jonathan,  136,  138  and 
note. 

Mason,  William,    244. 

Mason  &   Dixon  Line,    45. 

Massachusetts,  Preemption  claim 
to  western  New  York,  16,  21, 
51,  53,  54,  57,  75-76. 

Mather,  Prof.  Wm.  W.,   327. 

Mathews,  Sylvester,   244. 

Mattison,  ,  capt.  of  militia, 

1812,  147. 

Maude,  John,  "Visit  to  Falls  of 
Niagara  in  1800,"  cited,  23 
note. 

Maybee,  ,  Buffalo  merchant, 

1806,  197. 

Mayville,  N.  Y.,  office  of  Holland 
Land  Co.,  42,  43,  126  note,  147. 

Merrill,  Fredk.  B.,  245,  277. 

Merrill,  Sophia  Ransom,  (Mrs. 
Frederick  B.  Merrill),  323-4. 

Methodism  in  early  Buffalo,  252, 
279,  280,  308-9. 

Middaugh,   Martin,   195   note,    198. 

Mifflin,   Thos.,   Gov.   Penna.,    16. 

Mile  Strip,  290-1. 

Miller,  Maj.  Frederick,  192,  200, 
213,  218,  227  and  note,  290. 

Miller,  Capt.  William  T.,  193, 
245,  266,  269,  297,  299,  301. 

Mix,  Ebenezer,  26. 

More,  Thomas,   245. 

Morris,  Robert,  house  designed 
by  L'Enfant,  13  ;  purchase  sur- 
veyed by  Andrew  Ellicott,  17, 
33  ;  treaty  with  Seneca  Indians 
signed  at  Big  Tree,  50-51 ;  con- 
veyance of  the  Pulteney  Estate, 
51  note ;  land  sold  to  Holland 
Land  Co.  surveyed,  52 ;  busi- 
ness of  sale,  76-78,  92. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Robert,  77-78,  97. 

Morris,  Thomas,  attorney  for 
Robert  Morris.  50-51,  53  ;  letter 
to,  from  Josenh  Ellicott,  57-58  ; 
career,  58  note ;  furnishes  sup- 
plies, 60-63.;  the  Genesee  Reser- 
vation, 112,  117,  142-3. 

Morrison,   Jacob,    287. 

Mosier,   George,   193. 

Munger,  John,   287. 

Municipal  Hospital,  Buffalo  site, 
291  and  note. 

Murder  creek,   102,   128,   135,   144. 

Musier,  Catharine,  (Mrs.  Charles 
Taintor),  298. 

Nassau,  (Niagara  district),  Can- 
ada, 23  and  note. 

National  Institute  of  France,  18, 
19. 


New  Amsterdam,  old  name  of 
Buffalo,  42,  49,  87,  126  note. 

New  Connecticut,  (Northeastern 
Ohio),  98  and  note,  103,  130. 

New  York  State,  western  bound- 
ary, 16-17,  20-25,  33;  map  of 
Holland  Land  Co.'s  lands,  35 
and  note ;  Indian  reservations 
in  western  part  laid  out  by  J. 
Elicott,  62  ;  state  lands  on  Ni- 
agara River,  66. 

Newark,  (Niagara-on-the-Lake), 
215,  316. 

Newbury,  O.,  244. 

Newell,   Graham,   157. 

Niagara,  Fort,  visit  of  the  Elli- 
cott brothers,  1789,  16-17,  20- 
25. 

Niagara  Bank,   Buffalo,    164-6. 

Niagara  County,  (Niagara  and 
Erie),  N.  Y.,  population  in 
1821,  196;  organized,  1808,  201. 

Niagara  Falls,  measured,  17  ;  vis- 
ited by  Ellicott  brothers,  17, 
25,  26 ;  Joseph  Elicott's  canal 
project,  73  note ;  proposed  road 
to,  from  Philadelphia,  73-76, 
93. 

Niagara  portage  improvement, 
projected  by  Ellicott,  113-116, 
119. 

Niagara  River,  and  the  western 
New  York  boundaryline,  20-21  ; 
errors  in  early  maps  corrected 
by  Ellicott,  23  ;  survey  by  Elli- 
cott, 51-58;  act  relative  to 
state  lands  adjoining,  66. 

Niagara  River  road,  113-116,  121, 
140,  200. 

Niagara  st,  Buffalo,  200,  217, 
224,  232. 

North  Carolina-Georgia  boundary 
fixed,  18-19. 

North  Division  street,  Buffalo,  29 
and  note. 

North  St.,  (Guide  Board  road), 
Buffalo,  218,  220-1,  231-3. 

Northland  ave.,  (formerly  Puffer 
St.),  262  and  note,  289. 

Norton,   E.   F.,    244. 

Norton  &  Richards,  Canandaigua 
firm,  1801,  129. 

Oak  Orchard  creek,  56  note. 
O'Bail,  John,    ("Cornplanter"),   67 

and  note. 
Ogden,  David  A.,   letters  to,   from 

Jos.  Ellicott,   96-97,   120. 
Ogden,    James    de    Peyster,    agent 

for    Messrs.    LeRoy,    Bayard    & 

McEvers,    76-78,    92-3,    106,    111, 

117-18,  139,  141. 
Ohio   river,    islands   surveyed,    15- 

16. 

Ohio  St.,  and  basin,  Buffalo,  236. 
Old  Homestead,   Buffalo,   site,   226 

and  note,   230. 
Olean,   N.    Y.,    settlement,    51    and 

note. 
Ontario,    Lake,    and    the    western 

New    York    boundary    line,    16, 

20-21,      33:      survey     of     south 

shore,  51-56. 
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Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  quoted,  48. 

Page,  Timothy,    245. 

Parrish,  Jasper,  68  note,  112. 

Patch,   Stephen,   295. 

Patterson,    Robert,    15. 

Peachy,  ,  of  the  60th 

(Btsh)  regt.,  22. 

Peacock,  Mrs.  Alice  Evans,  42. 

Peacock,  Thomas,    43. 

Peacock,  Judge  William,  42-43, 
48,  240-1 ;  his  first  voyage, 
431-33. 

Peacock  Inn,  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  43. 

Peacock  St.,  Buffalo,  43. 

Pennsylvania,  boundaries,  15-17, 
33,  45 ;  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany's lands,  73-76. 

"Pennsylvania  wagons,"   234. 

Perry,  Maj.  ,   172,   204. 

Persons,  Lyman,  192,  203,   295. 

Phelps,  Oliver,  91. 

Phelps  and  Gorham,  claim  to 
Erie,  Penn.,  16  ;  line  separating 
tract  from  Morris's  purchase, 
17,  33  ;  the  Pulteney  Estate,  51 
note ;  survey  of  N.  W.  corner, 
52. 

Phillips,  P.  Lee,  "Beginnings  of 
Washington,"  cited,  3. 

Pile-driver,  first  in  Buffalo,  241-2 
and  note. 

Plains,  The.     See  Buffalo  Plains. 

Platt,   Z.,   245. 

Pomeroy,  Ralph,  182,  223. 

Portage  Company,  (Porter  & 
Barton),  146. 

Porter,  Andrew,  15. 

Porter,  Judge  Augustus,  with 
Maj.  Elicott  in  Morris  Purchase 
survey,  17  ;  aids  Jos.  Elicott  in 
Holland  Purchase  survey,  58- 
63 ;  letter  to,  from  Jos.  Elli- 
cott,  60-63,  80-81. 

Porter,  Peter  B.,  88,  121,  140, 
150,  199,  218. 

Porter,  Barton,  &  Co.,  146,   200. 

Postoffice,  Buffalo,  198  ;  first  post- 
master, 201. 

Potter,  Heman  B.,   244,   281. 

Potter,  Miss  ,  teacner,  301. 

Poudries.  Jo.  100. 

Powell,   Dr.   Elisha,   327. 

Pratt,  Hiram,   245,   282,   331. 

Pratt,  Mrs.   Hiram,    329-30. 

Pratt,  Cant.  Samuel,  68  note,  198, 
236,  305. 

Presqu'  Isle.     See  Erie,  Penn. 

Prospect  Hill  greenhouse,  Buffalo, 
331 

Puffer  St.,  (Northland  ave.),  262 
and  note,  289. 

Pulteney,  Sir  William,   51   note. 

Pulteney  Estate,  51  note. 

Queenston,    Ont.,    formerly    "West 

Landing,"   55. 
Quigley,  Thomas,   245. 

Ransom,  Amasa,   325 

Ransom,  Asa,     83,     87,    100,    103, 

145,   323-5. 
Ransom,  Elias,   324-5. 


Ransom,  Harry      Bolton,       323-4, 

124-5. 
Ransom,  Kezia  Keyes,    (Mrs.  Asa 

Ransom),  323. 
Ransom,  Sophia,    (Mrs.   Frederick 

B.   Merrill),   323-4. 
Ransom,  Susan  Adelia,  (Mrs.  Oth- 

niel  FitzHenry  Barnard),  325. 
Ransom's  Grove,     (Clarence),    N. 

Y.,  213,  214,  324. 
Ransom's  tavern,  Buffalo,  158. 
Ransomville,  now  Clarence,  N.  Y., 

83. 

Ray  nor,  Augustus,  329. 
Rea,  Alexander,  84,  98. 
Read,  James,  244. 
Reading,  Pa.,  road  from,  to  Erie, 

17. 
Red    Jacket,    99,    142,    143,    265-6, 

304-5. 
Rees,     (or    Reese),     David,     146, 

198,   203,   295,   306. 
Rees,  James,  50. 
Religious   services,    early   Buffalo, 

278-88. 

Remington,  Cyrus  K.,  203. 
Remington,  Rev.  David,  203,   286- 

7,  294-5. 
Remington,  Esther      Low,      (Mrs. 

David  Remington),   295. 
Remington,  Rev.  James,   203,   280. 
Remington,  Sarah,       283-4,       286, 

298-9. 
Remington,  Shadrach,     203,     232, 

294. 

Remington,  Mrs.    Shadrach,    295. 
Remington,  William  A.,  287. 
Reynolds,  Robert,  291. 
Rice.  Asa,   281-2. 

Riddle,  Lt.  ,  War  1812,  219. 

Rifle  Company.   Buffalo.   257,   277. 
Rittenhouse,    David,     15,     18,    19, 

37,  45. 
Rivardi,     (Revardi),    Maj.    T.     I. 

Ulrich.  59  and  note,  61. 
Roach,   Patrick,    274-6. 
Roads,  early  Buffalo  and  vicinity, 

230-40.    73-76.    93,    113-15.      See 

also      Batavia     road,     Niagara 

River  road.  Niagara  st. 
Robbins,  William,  198. 
Roberdeau,  Gen.    Daniel.    43-44. 
Roberdeau,  Col.   Isaac,    5,    14,    43- 

48. 

Root,   John.   244. 
Rumsey,  William,  letter  from,  149- 

150. 

Rush,  Dr.   Beniamin,  26. 
Russell,  Washington.   193. 
Russell,      ,      keeper      Cold 

Spring  tavern,  Buffalo,  192. 

St.  John,  Mrs.  Gamaliel,  146,  223. 
St.   Stephens    Hall,    Buffalo,    site, 

327   and  note. 

Salisbury,   Hezekiah   A.,   245,   264. 
Saltonstall,   Dudley,    86,    106,    117. 

120,   141,   142. 

Sandytown,  Buffalo,   232.   247-50. 
Saunders  &  Cooledge,  192. 
Scajaquada    (Conjockety)    Creek, 
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172,    179    and    note,    216,    231 ; 

called  Granger's  Creek,  228. 
Schimmelpennick,   Rutger  Jan,   70 

note. 

Schlosser,    (Slosher),   Fort,    57-61. 
School    No.    16,    (formerly    No.    2, 

then     No.     3),     Buffalo,     202-4, 

262-8,   288-303. 
Schools,    Buffalo,    135,    262-8,    278, 

286,  288-304. 
Scott,  Jacob,   193. 
Scott,  Capt.     ,    War     1812, 

148. 
Scott,   Brig.     Gen.     WinHeld,     153, 

156. 

Seaver,  Nathan  W.,   202,   289. 
Seneca    Indians,    Big    Tree    treaty 

concludes  Morris's  purchase,  50- 

51 ;   reservations  laid  out  by  J. 

Ellicott,  62,  66-71,   99,  112,  117; 

Buffalo     Creek     Council,     May, 

1801,     112-113;     number,     116; 

council  at  Buffalo  Creek,   June, 

1801,  122;  Western  N.  Y.  lands, 

140-4. 
Severance,  Frank  H.,  "One  of  Our 

First  Families,"   323-325  ;    "Two 

Old-time      Societies,"      326-331  ; 

report  as  B.  H.  Sec'y,  1922,  392- 

398 ;     "The     Changing     Town," 

412-422;  "Editorial  Notes,"  423- 

_440. 

Seward,  William  H.,  43. 
Sexton,  Frederick,  16,  25. 
Seymour,  H.  R.,   245. 
Seymour,  Selah,   83. 
Shaw,  Joseph,   193. 
Shelton,  Mrs.  Wm.,  329. 
Shelton  Square,    Buffalo,    28,    29. 
Sheppard,  J.   D.,  329. 
Sill,  Alexander    V.,    early    Buffalo 

gunsmith,  273. 
Sill,  Uriah,    184. 
Slade,  Samuel,  302-3. 
Smead,      Misses,      Academy      for 

young  ladies,   Batavia,   29   note. 
Smith,  Isaac  S.,   327. 
Smith,  Oziel,   of  Williamsville,   N. 

Y.,   175. 
Smith,      William,      first      Buffalo 

dairyman,  199. 
Smoke's  Creek,   236-7. 
Smyth,  Brig.  Gen.  Alexander,  254. 
South  Division  at.,  Buffalo,  29. 
Spring     Abbey,      (Home     for     the 

Friendless),    203   and  note,    224, 

297. 
Springs,    Buffalo,    189-192,    231-3, 

250. 

Squawkie   Hill   Reservation,    112. 
Squier,    Rev.    Miles    P.,    279,    282, 

285-6. 

Staats,  Capt.  Barent  I.,   257. 
Stadnitski,  Pieter,   42. 
Stadnitski    ave.,       (Church       st.), 

Buffalo,  43. 

Stage-coach   travel,    239-40. 
Staley,  Christjohn,    176,    203,    232, 

234. 

Staley  Spring,  Buffalo,  231. 
Staphorst,  Jan     Gabriel     van,     50 

note,  70  note,  73. 


Staphorst,  R.  van,  50. 

Steele,  O.  G.,  letter  to,  from  John 

W.  Clarke,  326-8. 
Steele,  Mrs.  O.   G.,  329. 
Sterrett,  S.,   76,   92. 
Stevens,  J.,  121,  125,  145. 
Stillman  &  Co.,   210. 
Stocking,   Joseph,   244,    279,   281-2, 

285 

Stocking  &  Bull,  210. 
Stocking  &  Dart,   210. 
Stoddard,  Lot,    263-6,    296-7. 
Stoddard,  Richard    M.,    letters    to, 

from    Jos.     Ellicott,     63,     94-96, 

107-112. 

Street,  Nehemiah,    61    note. 
Street,  Samuel    (?;,   ei   and  note. 
Street,  Mrs.  Samuel,  325. 
Street's  farm,     Chippewa,     battle, 

155-6. 
Street's  mills,  near  Niagara  Falls, 

Ont.,  61  note. 

Strong,  Capt.  ,  121. 

Strows,  Adam,  64. 

Stuart,  Dr.  David,  7. 

Sturgeon,    ,     early    Buffalo 

teacher,  288. 

Sturgeon  Point,  N.  Y.,  211. 
Sullivan,  John,   25. 
Sunday-schools,   early,   in  Buffalo, 

280-7. 
"Superior,"     steamboat,     built     at 

Buffalo,    243,    246. 
Sutherland,  Isaac,   157. 

Taintor,  Catharine  Musier,  (Mrs. 
Charles  Taintor),  298. 

Taintor,  Charles,   298. 

Terrace,  Buffalo,  43,  172,  197,  233 
247,  251,  308. 

Thackera  &  Vallance,  Philadelphia 
engravers,  9,  11. 

Thayer  brothers,  execution  of, 
253,  257-9. 

Thomas,  C.  F.  S.,  329. 

Thompson,  Charles,    254. 

Thompson,  Porter,  site  of  home, 
331 

Todd,  James,  146. 

Toles,  Maj.  Nathan,  178,  203,  212. 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Indian  reser- 
vation, 66-71,  100,  102,  103, 
112,  145,  159;  dam  built  by 
Benj.  Ellicott,  142. 

Tonnawanta  (Tonawanda)  Bend, 
site  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  87,  95, 
100,  118. 

Totman,   Col.  ,   226,   227. 

Tourtelot,  Dr.  Abram,   227,  288. 

Townsend,  Charles,  241. 

Townsend  &  Coit,  244. 

Tracy,  Albert  H.,   34. 

Transit  Meridian  Line,  western 
New  York,  73-74. 

Transit  surveying  instrument, 
Maj.  Andrew  Ellicott's,  17,  54- 
55  ;  one  made  by  Benjamin  Elli- 
cott, 62. 

Trowbridge,  Dr.  Josiah,   260. 

Tubbs  Hollow,  (Eden  Valley),  X. 
Y.,  173. 
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Tuscarora 

145. 

Tyler,  Claude  A.,  325. 
Tyler,  Elihu,   329. 
Tyler,  Ella   K.    C.,    (Mrs.    Charles 

P.   Tyler),   325. 
Tyler,  Frank  W.,  323,  325. 
Tyson,      Mrs.      Martha      Ellicott, 

quoted,    32-33. 


meridian,   3,    11  ;   first  engraved 
P'an,    7-8 ;    second   engraved    or 


U.  S.,  Coast  and  Geodetic  survey, 

maps,  11,  12, 
U.  S.,  Secretary  of  War,  letter  to, 

from  J.   Ellicott,  139-141. 
Utica-Main    st.     district,     Buffalo 

169-304. 

Van    Cortlandt,    Catharine,    "An- 
drew Ellicott,   his   life   and   let- 
ters,"     quoted,      19-20 ; 
tioned,  48  note. 

Vander   Kemp,    John   J.,    154    and 
note,   158-9;  letter  to,  165-6. 

Vende venter,  Mrs.  ,  329. 

Van   Staphorst,     See  Staphorst. 

Van    Staphorst    ave.,    (Main    st. ), 
Buffalo,   30,  70  note. 

Vedder,  Wolcott,   193. 

Vietz,  Miss  ,  teacher,   300. 

Virginia-Pennsylvania     boundary, 
15;  Lynch  laws,  18. 

Vollenhoven,  Cornelius,  70  note. 

Vollenhoven,  Hendrik,    70   note. 

Vosburgh,  Nathaniel,   245. 

Vosburgh,  ,  British  messen- 
ger arrested,  1812,  150. 


Wadsworth,  James,   84  note. 

Wadsworth,  Maj.  William,  84  and 
note,  96,  157. 

Waite,  Israel,  letter  to,  from  Jos. 
Ellicott.  100. 

Walden,  Judge  Ebenezer,  202,  218, 
245,  331. 

Walden,  Mrs.  Ebenezer,  329. 

Walden  Hill,  Buffalo,  202,  233, 
290. 

Wall,  George,  36. 

Wall,  George,  Jr.,  Lieut.  Col.,  36- 
38. 

Walters,    Daniel,    159. 

Wand.  Messrs.,  early  settlers  of 
Willink,  77. 

War  of  1812,  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  147-157,  178-183.  194. 
247;  "An  experience  of  1813," 
by  Mrs.  Clara  L.  S.  Williams, 
315-22 

War   Soitff    of  1812,   311. 

Warren,  William  Y.,  "In  Memor- 
iam,"  411. 

Washington,  George,  and  the 
planning  of  Washington  City, 
3-12,  48;  and  the  western 
boundary  of  New  York  State, 
16-17,  21-25;  letter  to,  from 
Andrew  Ellicott,  22-25 ;  men- 
tioned, 42-43,  44. 

Washington,  Mrs.   Martha,   20. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  planning  of 
city,  3-12,  33,  39,  48;  criticism 


,         . 

Webster,  George  B.,   330 
Weed,  G.  and  T.,  244 
Weed    block,     Buffalo,     198     and 

note. 

Welch,  Jane  Mead,  cited,  27  note. 
Wells,  Capt.  Joseph,  204. 
West,  Prof.  Charles  E.,  291. 
West,  Peter,  282. 
West  Landing,      now     Queenston, 

Ont.,  55. 
West  Point,    N.    Y.,    19;    Andrew 

Ellicott   buried   at,    20. 
Western   Reserve,   Ohio,    98    note. 

239. 

Westfield,  N.  Y.,  Lafayette  at,  43. 
I    Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 

Buffalo,   288. 

i    White,  Dr.  Joseph,  of  Cherry  Val- 
ley, 184-5. 
White   Oak   Bluff,   Niagara   river, 

122. 

"White  Seneca,"   102.   103. 
"White  Woman."       The,       (Mary 

Jemison),  112. 
Wilber,  Charles,   287. 
Wilber,  Daniel,    295. 
Wilber,  George,    287. 
Wilber,  Lucy,  287. 
Wilkeson,      Judge      Samuel,      177, 

241-2,   244,   309-10. 
Wilkinson,   Gen.   James,   letter  to, 

from  Jos.  Ellicott,  113-116,  119, 

140. 

Williams,  Mrs.    Clara    L.    Sisson, 
"An  experience  of  1813,"  315-22. 
Williams,  Elisha,  244. 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  unsuccessful 

settlement,   51   note. 
Williamson,    Charles,     50-51     and 

note.  91,  112,  117,  142-3. 
Williamsville,     N.     Y.,     death     of 

Benjamin    Ellicott,    34,    36,   and 

of    Lewis    E.     Evans,     34 ;     old 

name,    174;    wounded    prisoners 

at,    1814,    229. 
Williamsville  Road.     See  Batavia 

Road. 
Willink,  Jan  the  younger,  70  note, 

85. 

Willink.  J.  and  I.,  56. 
Willink,  Wilhelm,     70     note,     85, 

430-1. 
Willink,  Wilhelm  the  younger,  70 

note. 

Willow   Lawn,    Buffalo,    181    note. 
Wimple,   Miss  ,  applies  for 


Holland    Purchase    lands,    1801, 

87. 
Winne,  Cornelius,  195  and  note. 

Wintermute,  ,   203. 

Wolves   in   western    N.    Y.,    145-6, 

204-211. 
Wormwood,  George,  203,  232. 

Young,   A.   W.,   History   of  Chau- 

tauqua  Co.,   cited,    43  note. 
Young  King,  Seneca  chief,  305-6. 


ERRATA.  Page  19,  line  15.  For 
"President  Adams"  read  "Secre- 
tary of  State  Adams." 

P.  126,  Footnote,  third  line  from 
bottom,  for  "Busti"  read  "Bustia." 

P.  132,  top  line,  for  "Mr.  Als- 
ton" read  "Joseph  Allston." 

P.  198,  12th  line  from  bottom, 
for  "Michael  Middaugh"  read 
"Martin  Middaugh." 

P.  221,  line  4,  the  allusion  is 
misleading  as  to  the  location  of 
the  Normal  school,  the  original 
building  having  occupied  the  Jer- 
sey-street site  of  the  present 
structure. 
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